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“ELECTRICAL EXPERTS” Earn $12 to $30 a Dayg: 


What’s YOUR Future? tion c 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advancement andstiyw° 5° 
success in this line are the greatest ever known. p 
Electrical Dxperts’’ earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 


Be an “Electrical Expert” 
Today even the ordinary electrician—the “‘screw driver” Kind is making money—big money. But it’s the trained mar- 
the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the ‘Electrical Expert’’—who is picked out to “boss” ordinsy 
electricians—to boss big jobs—the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year While 


Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs,’’ by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the-minuk, 
Spare-Time Home Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 
You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My Course in Electricity is the m0tiipenses ; 
simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless’of age, education, or previous experient 
the chance to become, in a very short time, an ‘‘Electrical Expert,’ able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


I Give You a Real Training 35, for 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to get the ea” at ¢ 
positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are now succenfl ms 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. kab 

Satisfaction Guaranteed ld wa 
So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get into the “big mone’ HRharge | 
class in electrical work, that I will @uarantee under bond to return every single penny paid me in tuition, if, when 7# 
have finished my course, you are not,satisfied it was the best investment you ever made: 


FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE comp 


I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical ‘Tools, Materials and Measuring Instruments absolutely FREE. | also 
them with Drawing Outfits, examination paper, and many other things that other schools don’t furnish. You do PRA 
ec work—AT HOME. You start right in atter the first few lessons» 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 
Works, Dept. 43-C, 2150 Lawrence Ave.; Chicago, Ill. SAVE $45.50 BY ENROLLING NOW 
Dear Sir: Send me at once ful! particulars of your | 

great Special Offer; also your Free booiflet on “How 





You can save $45.50 in tuition by enrolling now. Let me send 
to Become An Electrical Expert."" No obligation on particulars of my great Special Offer, and my Free booklet on 
my part. to Become An Electrical Expert.” 


I 

OA oe US, eee ! L.L. Cooke, CHier ENGINEER 
I 
1 










Dept. 43-C, 2150 Lawrence Ave., 


THE‘COOKE’TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN 
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To introduce the latest in Olivers, we ship it to you for five days’ free trial and 
sspection. In the privacy of your own office or home, you can put it through 
test and make comparisons with other standard typewriters. You will realize 
pickly that the Oliver Speedster, our latest model, fulfills our policy of “the finest 
newriter possible at the lowest price always.” 


OLIVE 


Latest Model—No. 11 - 


brating the production of our 
ionth Oliver, we announce a won- 
new model, the climax of 27 
rs of development. Its advance- 
ents are many. Its superiorities are 
puntless. No description in mere 
int can do this super-typewriter 
ull justice. 
That is why we send it to you. We 
t it prove its own case. And we send 
to you without the slightest obli- 
lation on your part to buy. 


fo see this Oliver Speedster and to 
perate it is to experience a new sen- 
tion in typing. To the operator it 
ings many welcome surprises. 


No Longer $100 


While this is a standard $100 type- 
iter, and while we sold Olivers at 
th — for years, we now ship di- 
cf the factory to the buyer, 
liminating many “in-between” ex- 
es and extravagances. 
his new plan of selling saves you 
BS, for we price this Oliver Speed- 
trat only $65. If any typewriter is 
oth $100 or more, it is this re- 
tkable new model. Sold the 
ld way we would have to 
e¢ $100. Only by this new 
t can we save you 
35 which formerly went into 
complicated selling system. 


Remember, we offer a brand new Oliver—not re- 
built, not second-hand, but our latest and finest 
model—speedier, quieter, more durable. 

* ¢ ¢ 
Here is our offer: We ship the Oliver to you if you 
mail us the coupon below. Try it for five days. 
Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter, 
regardless of price, and want to own it, send us $4 
after tri pod then $4 per month. 
If you prefer to pay $100 for some other type- 
writer, ship the Oliver back at our expense. 
That is all there is to our plan. The Oliver must 
sell itself. You must be the judge. No one need in- 
fluence you. You deal direct with the manufacturer. 


Thousands have bought this new way. Over 
1,000,000 Olivers have been sold. It is the favorite 
of big businesses as well as individuals. 

If you prefer further information before enfering, ne note that the 


coupon may be checked for ETTHER a Free Trial Oliver or 
Further Information. 


AVE $35 


Why pay $100 for any typewriter when you can get ous 
latest and finest for only $657 Why rent? Why buy 
rebuilt typewriter ? This Oliver offer i is famous the wma 
over. ie set a new day in typ distrib Mail 
the coupon at once. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
73B Oliver Typewriter Buil 
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CONTENTS 
BREATH OF LIFE. Complete Novelette . . Arthur Tuckerman ° 


Everett Gail was, by all modern standards, one of “those wild young people.” But 
he found his ‘ ‘glamour’ in a new way. 


SONGS FOR THE BELOVED. Verse . . Norreys Jephson O’Conor 
THE BIRTHDAY OF ADAM. Short Story . Frances O. J. Gaither . 


Adam suffered from the bitterest mockery life holds, a woman’s mock at his man- 
hood. Women! Weaving restraints! He'd show them! And so he looked forward 
to his birthday as the coming of the time when he’d do as he pleased. But the 
day marked more for him than the mere achieving of years. 


THE KINGMAKERS. Serial . . r - . Burton E. Stevenson . 


Into gay Monte Carlo, home of intrigue and haunt of beautiful women, Selden, 
American, stepped one night, and presently heard the ominous rumble made by a 
near-by tottering throne. 


THE ROOM AT ORT HOUSE. Short Story . Grace Edgington . Ss 


It is the lot of some people to love alone and silently, and meanwhile listen sym- 
athetically to the woes of the world. The Kerynnon girl was one of them. Cord 
Manson was another. The girl clung to her vicarious love affair until the cruelty 


of He Sears bowl ceremony at the tea at which Estell’s engagement was announced, 
nd then—— 








KINGS OF HEARTS. Series . ‘ ‘ . Anice Terhune 


Casanova: the Charlatan Heartbreaker. 


THE KING’S PEARLS. Short Story . . . Marguerite Aspinwall . 


They were, both of them, fair women, the King’s pearls. But, like the beautiful 
necklace which Blanche made her fetish, and another that existed somewhere, 
they were different. 


TO LOVE. Verse ‘ . ° P j . Lizette Woodworth Reese . 1277 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF CONEY ISLAND. Verse . Anne Jellette . ‘ ; . 
GRAYDON’S LUCK. Short Story ‘ . . Davis Morford . . =a 


Felicia Adams had rejected Graydon on rather circumstantial evidence. But on the 
eve of her acceptance of Fairchild, Graydon'’s uncanny luck reasserted itself 


STARS ABOVE THE MIST. Short Story . . Lucy Juza R 


As if from O. Henry’s pen comes nen gripping tale of love at its most petguent, ww 
a writer new to AINSLEE’S pages 


TECHNIQUE OF WOMEN. Short Story . . George S. Brooks . . 


The man never lived, probably, who did not at some time achieve a “system” for 
handling women. They study the creatures much as they do the gaming tables at 
Monte Carlo, before the plan is devised, of course. Here, then, is the tale of a 
man who had the “system,” and—of the man who tried it out. 


IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . ‘ ‘ . Dorothy Parker 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS ; . The Editor 








Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 
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Our New Plan makes it 
amazingly easy to own this 
Beautiful Player Piano 


ax owK a 
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The Virtuolo may be obtained 

in various instruments, 

as follows: 

Home Companion Virtuolo . $495 
Colonial Virtuolo in Conway 

Piano 595 
Pete Virtuolo in Hallet & ‘Davis 

(4% 4in. high) 685 
Puritan Virtuolo in Hallet ’ 

Davis (full size) o.oo... cece 750 
The Reproducing Virtuolo in 

Hallt 4 Davis Grand, on 

which may be played exact re- 

proluctions of world famous 

artists ovsiessinddeleean 2250 
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Keep the children at home 


Eminent Authorities Endorse This Method 


HE atmosphere and environment 
of the American home is today 

to compete with the foreign 
tions of jazz halls and light 
s. These influences on our grow- 
boys and girls deserve serious 
ht and are causing widespread 
ntion. 


A Plan with an Object 


solution of this artificial condi- 
undermining American homes 

now offered by a world famed 
ical institution. It has been en- 
d by foremost educators, 

The plan is to put music in every 
and provide a counter-attrac- 
to these dangerous outside in- 






Please mention this magazine when answering 


PLAYER PIANO 
HALLET eI DAVIS 
Established 1839 


fluences. Music will help to keep the 
children at home and will entertain 
you too. 

Wouldn’t you like to own a beau- 
tiful new player piano, built by a 
company world-famous for its 
achievements in producing the high- 
est type of instruments ? 

You can now do so easily and con- 
veniently regardless of your circum- 
stances. A remarkable plan has been 
carefully worked out and the new 
features in the pricing and financing 
will astonish you. 


So Simple—So Unusual 


This plan would be impossible if it 
were not backed by a company whose 


ed 
eh. 


Think of it! 
a genuine 
VIRTUOLO 
PLAYER PIANO 


Now 495 


activities were world-wide and whose 
finances were unusually strong. The 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company back 
this movement and are in a position to 
carry it out because they possess these 
essentials. 

The coupon below will give you 
this confidential information by re- 
turn mail, It marks a new departure 
which puts this wonderful instru- 
ment into homes of moderate means, 
where formerly they were obtainable 
only by the financially prominent. 

This plan meets the individual 
requirements of every family, in every 
status and condition. 

All parents should get the facts 
without fail. They are confidential. 
They will surprise you. Do it now 
to obtain them quickly. Mail the 
coupon at once. 











CONFIDENTIAL Tl 
INFORMATION COUPON 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me confidential prices and terms of 
Virtuolo. 


Name 
Aidreas .. 


City 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Astrology 





BE A 
tunity, 
Ludwig, 
City, Mo. 


DETECTIVE. Exc stent 
good pay, travel. Writ 
436 Westover Building, 


goons - 
T. 


Renate 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


DETECTIVES 
Travel Excellent 
unnecessary. 
American 


EARN’ BIG 
opportunity. Experience 
Particulars free Write, 
_ ee System, 1968 Broad- 


MONEY. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnish- 
ing everything; men and women $30 to $100 
weekly operating our “Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. W. Hillyer 
Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, N. J. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST § 
owner buys gold initial 
charge $1.50, make $1.35 
easy. Write for 
samples American _ 
170, East Orange, 


SALES. Every 
for his auto. You 

Ten orders daily 
particulars and _ free 
Monogram Co., Dept. 


AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week. 
Gold Sign Letters for 
Windows Any one can do it. Big 
demand. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. 


Free Sam- 
Store and 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! 
$110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 
months’ spare-time study. Splendid oppor- 
tunities. Position guaranteed or money My 
funded. Write Booklet CN- 
Stand. Business Inst., Buttalo, 
_ we 


for Free 
Training 





LARGE MANUFACTURER wants agents; 
sell advertised brand men’s shirts direct to 
No capital or experience required. 
samples. Madison Mills, 505 Broad- 

New York. 





$75.00 to $150.00 WEEKLY. 
Lowest priced gold window 
offices and autos. 
Large demand. Exc 
Letter Co., 2800 Z, 


Free sam- 
letters for 
Anybody can do 
‘lusive territory 


t 
Acme Congress, Chicago. 


BE vise BE B. HEERFUL! 


BE PROS- 
PEROL New 


ay plan brings wonderful 
results, "Vaieabie’ pointers and your person- 
ality revealed for 10 cents and birtiuate. 
Thomson-Heywood, Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bidg., San Francisco, Cal, 





ARE YOU SUCCE 
and birth date for scientific information 
on business, marriage, health, investments, 
to Plato, o idest astrologer, Box 102, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. One year’s events one dollar. 


FUL? Send dime 





Florida Real Estate 


Short Stories and Phot 
WRITE NEWS ITEMS 
Stories for pay in and 


Spare time. 
Book and plans free. Press Reporting 
dicate (406), St. Louis, Mo, 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: §25—¢y 
any one for suitable ideas. _Experieng 
necessary ; om plete ovine Free, Pr 
League, 


FREE to writers—A wonderful litk 
of money-making hints, suggestions, 
the A B C of successful St and 
writing. Absolutely Free. “LS 


Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, iubaaee . 





WRITE FOR LARGE 
groves, hotels and stores 
Investment Company, 


LIST of farms, 
for sale. Florida 
Tampa, Florida, 





Help Wanted—Female 





$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow 
home, experience unnecessary; 
for stamp. Tapestry 
Grange, Ind 


tops at 
particulars 
Paint Co., 110 La- 





LADIES do 
voting ; 


your own hemstitching and 

attachment fits any machine, 
Buttonhole $8. Hand embroiderer 
Agents wanted. E. Stephenson, 22 


$5.50. 
Quincy, Chicago. 





Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS 


desiring to secure patents 
should write for 


our guide-book ‘“‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PATENTS Highest 
reasonable Best results 
sured Booklet free 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
dD. Cc. 


references Rates 

Promptness as 
Watson E. Coleman 
Street, Washington 





PATENTS, Trademark, 
most word free. Correspondence, 
Results procured. Charges reasonable 
Metzger, Washington. 


Copyright, fore- 
solicited 
Write 





ANTED- ates 
$135-$195 
Frankliee 
ester, N. Y. 


over 17. 
month 
Institute, 


Railway Mail 
List positions 
Dept. F-2, Roch- 





AGENTS—200% profit. Wonderful 
tle article; something new; sells like 
fire; carry in pocket; write at once for 
Sample Albert Mills, Gen. Meger., 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


lit- 
wild- 


I 
5900 





GOV'T RAILWAY 
$133 month; expenses 
amination questions 
stitute, B-3, 


MAIL CLERKS start 
paid, Specimen ex- 
free Columbus In- 
Columbus, Ohio. 





MEN WANTED to make Secret Investi- 
gations and reports. Experience unneces- 
sary Write J. Ganor, Former Gov't De- 
tective, 120, St. Louis. 





Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy 
our current issue It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc * é pages, illustrated. 
Send for free oda Automobile 
Digest, 530 Butler. Bldg. ° Cincinnati 


Garacemen 





PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of 
its patentable nature. Highest references 
Prompt Attention Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Photography 





KODAK ROLL DEVELOPED 
good prints : cents—coin or 
Cowick Studio, Springfield, Ohio. 


and six 
stamps 





Shorthand 





SHORTHAND 
Learn surprisingly 
through pleasant 
and brochure free. 
Station F, New 


Best practical 
easy, few hours 
practice Proof 
King Institute, 
fork 


system 
speed 


WRITERS! 
are wanted 
reau, 175, 


Stories, Poems, 
for publication, 
Hannibal, Mo 


». Plan, 
Literan 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for Cu 
Producers; also stories. Submit manus 
or, if a beginner, write for Free Pix 4 
and Details. Harvard Company, 5 
Francisco. 





EDITORIAL 
and amateur 
marketing. 
orado 


SERVICE for prot 
authors crits 
Harold Ellingson, B-5%, 
Springs, Colo, 





AMBITIOUS WRITERS—send 4 
Free copy America’s leading 
writers of photoplays, 
Instructive, helpful 
Butler Building, Cincinnati. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — 
subject, immediate reading 
Dorrance, Publishers, 308 Wale 
Philadelphia. 





Songs, Poems, etc. 


SONGWRITERS! Learn of the 
demand for songs suitable for dana} 
the opportunities greatly chang 
offer new writers, oltainable only a 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide” em 
Submit your ideas for songs at one 
criticism and advice. We revise pom. 
pose music, secure copyright and {a 
free publication or outright sale d 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Galey 
New York 





SONG Wei7ees, 
tion toda 
Ave., Detroit, 


Write for mp 
Howard Simon, 22 Wet 
Mich. 





FREE BOOKLET "Bong Writing 
Song Poems Wanted. 

We write music, facilitate publicati 
cessful Song Service, 240 West 
New York Department J. 


PROPOSITION ft 
writers. Ray 3 


Ave., Chieage. 


WONDERFUL 
poem or melody 
D-102, 4040 Dickens 





YOU write the 
compose the 
Send 
w 


words for @ 
music free and 
song-poem to-day B. 
125th St., New York 


song. 
publist 
Lenox © 





WRITE THE Won FOR A 
We compose music. r Chie ¢ 
wrote many big x. ng- ite Sudo" 
song-poem to us once, _New - 
ody Corp., 402 Pitzge rald Bldg., Se 





Stammering 





ST-STU-T-T-TERING And 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Stammering 


Please mention this magazine when answering 





Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE. I tell 
Send stamp for instructive Stage v 
particulars. K. La Delle, = 
Angeles, Ca 
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mi OWNERS WANTED 


To introduce the best automobile 
tires in the world. Made under 
our new and exclusive Internal 

Hydraulic Expansion Process 
that eliminates Blow-out — Stone- 

Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


We want an agent in every com- 
munity to use and introduce these 
wonderful tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motor car owners. 
Write for booklet describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing 
introductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
Pottstewa, Pa, 


~ Dept.220—Chicaga San Francisco 


UR SPA 
TIME 


You can earn $15 to $50 ® week writing show 

cards in yovr own home.—No canvassing. 

yo profitable prodeeaton easil: 

earnt by our new simple graphic bloc: 

Artistic ability not necessary.—We 

how, and supply you with | oy ce DO 

object. Full partic on L and booklet free. 
WILSON M DS LIM MITED— DEPT. H 

64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 





800 PREPARED SPEECHES 


800 15-Minute prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
debates, addresses and lectures on the following 
subjects: Finance, Education, Religion, Political 
and Social Occasions, speeches for Banquets, Church 
Socicties, Club Talks, Reunions and Anniversaries, 
After-Dinner Talks, Noon-Day Lunch Talks, De- 
bates for all occasions. Average cost 5 to lic each 
in group lots. All speeches written by college or 
university graduates. Write for list. 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never Jearn and then—all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to successs and big Py: A large 
i 





For Everybody 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY, BOX 304, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Make Radio a profession 


instead of a plaything. 


You can earn big money as a Radio-trician. Learn by mail, 
in spare time, how to design, construct, install, repair, main- 
tain, operate, sell and demonstrate complete radio outfits. 
Write for free 32-page catalog describing our course entitled, 
“How to Learn Radio at Home.” 


National Radio Institute, Dept. 1166, Washington, D. C. 


wrt D-$135 to $195 Month oF Talay, Com 


ocation sufficient. Write IMMEDIATELY for free list of ( 
ily obtainable; free estio’ 
s and places of comin examinations in your 


as 
Praani in INSTITUTE Dept. F 280 ROCHES 


FRE f 


DIAMOND 
Just to advertise our fam 


sample examination 


RING OFFER 


famous Hawaiian im. 


known. i 
free “this lak gold f. ene. set with a i 
Newsiies im. diamond—in beautiful fing be 
Stage Pay pectmanter Li Cc D. 
advertising 
If you. can tell Nie trom ” real 
and money refu 
10,000 given away. Send no 
quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
joxing their salaries because of our help — we want to 

elp you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


American School 


Dept.G.C. 4, 4, Drexel 4 Ave. and 58th th St. Chicago 





American School 

Dept.G.C.4, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
--..Architect eee 
----Building Contractor 
eos “Automobile Engineer 
....Automobile Repairman 
«++-Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
.Business Manager 
-Cert. Public ‘Accountant 
.Accountant and Auditor 


ee eeper owe 
...Draftsman and Designer .... 
.+»-Electrical Engineer 
.».-Electric Light & Power 

2 Yocatio ucation 


:... Vocational Guidance 
. Business Law 





Name. 
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Cave Man Stuff 


ACK near the beginning of things, our pre- 

historic forebears would have perished from 
the earth if they had not understood the science 
of reading advertising. 


The cavemen didn’t know much about under- 
wear, hair tonic or phonographs, but they did 
have to eat. The one who could follow the 
tracks of the game he hunted, or read the mean- 
ing of a twisted leaf or broken twig, was best 
off in life. 


Then, as now, the most consistent reader of 
advertising was best dressed, best fed and most 
contented. 


There has been something of an evolution in 
advertising in the last few thousands of years, 
but the principle is just the same. 


The consistent reader of the advertisements 
is invariably best informed on what to eat and 
where to get it; what to wear and how much 
to pay for it; what to do and how to doit. He’s 
up on the most important things in life. Con- 
sequently he gets most from life. 


Throughout the ages, advertising has done 
much to make life livable and pleasant. We 
owe it much, 


Let’s make the most of it. 
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| Suppose You Want 





Break Into the 


Movies 


to 








The question you ask yourself is: 
“Just what are my chances? It doesn’t 
help me very much to read about how 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
got their start—what I want to know 
is, ought J to try to break in? Have 
I the qualifications? And if so, just 
how ought I to go about it to begin?” 


We have prepared a book that an- 
swers those questions definitely, and 
euthoritatively. It is made up of arti- 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time in PrctureE-PLAy MAGAZINE, 
each one of which was the result of 
painstz iking investigation by a writer 
who is a specialist and who knows his 
or her subject. Nowhere else can you 
find set forth as completely, clearly, 
and frankly the real facts about get- 
ting into the movies, particularly in 
regard to your own particular case. 
The book is called 


“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains ninety-six pages of in- 
formation, by which you will be able 
definitely to decide whether or not the 
screen is to be your profession. 


This book is only 20 cents a copy. 


To procure one, address the book 
department, 
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“There? s One Man 
We're Going to Keep” 


“Ed Wilson, 
tious men in the plant. 


there, is one of the most ambi- 
I notice that he never 
fools away his spare time. He studies his 
International Correspondence Schools Course 
every chance he gets. 

“It’s been the making of him, too. He hasn't 
been here nearly so long as Tom Downey, who 
was laid off yesterday, but he knows ten times 
as much about this business. 

“I'm going to give him Tom’s job at a raise 
in salary. He’s the kind of man we want 
around here.” 
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Wilson or a Tom Downey? Are you going up? Or down? 
No matter where you live, the International Correspon- 
dence Schools will come to you. No matter what your handi- 
caps or how small your means, we have a plan to meet your 
circumstances. No matter how limited your previous educa- 
tion, the simply-written, wonderfully-illustrated I. C. S. text- 
books make it easy to learn. 
This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, put it up to us to prove how we can help 
Just mark and mail this coupon. 
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x 2054, Scranton, Penna. 
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FOUN D—An opportunity to read the best 
and most vigorous, clean magazine. It will 
be cheerfully returned to its owner upon 
application. Address, THe Skipper, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 


Heave, ho! Boys! The stanch ship Sea 
Stories has squared away for the port o’ big cir- 
culation. With a bone in her teeth, she’s running 
the casting down, all cloth set and not a shadow 
of anxiety in the minds of her skipper and crew. 


She has a big cargo of bang-up, salty yarns, 
full of action and adventure and all easy read- 
ing. Just the thing for an old salt, or a young 
one, or a landsman who has a preference for 
clean, red-blooded action. 


Sea Stories Magazine 


is worth any reader’s while. It offers entertain- 
ment and relaxation and is a fine buy at the 


price. 
15@ THE CoPy 








A sample copy sent upon receipt of two- 
cent stamp. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE hands of the illuminated dial 
upon Grand Central indicated 
the hour of seven. A taxi driver 

sheered off skillfully from the drifting 
pandemonium of Forty-second Street, 
and sought the comparative calm of 
Vanderbilt Avenue; his alert eyes picked 
out, presently, a prospective customer— 
a young man, standing irresolutely upon 
the curb opposite the plate-glass exit 
doors of the station, two battered and 
bulging suit cases at his feet. - His large, 
loosely knit frame was enveloped in a 
shapeless overcoat of raccoon fur; his 
hat, of soft, brown felt, was worn, with 
its crown carefully flattened, well for- 
ward over his brow. 

The oblique rays of a near-by arc 
light fell upon him, revealing ruddy, 
pleasantly rounded features. He stood 
motionless, hands thrust deep in the 
pockets of his coat, regarding the hur- 
rying crowds with lazy, half-humorous 
eyes, the humor in them somewhat tem- 
pered by a certain truculence of the 
lower lip; his expression was, one would 
say, that of a privileged being, toler- 
antly and good-naturedly contemptuous 
of the surrounding throng. 

A stout little drummer, staggering 
under the burden of two glazy sample 
cases, hailed the taxi frantically; but 


By Arthur Tuckerman 


Author of “The Silver Lady,” etc. 


the driver—who was a snob at heart— 
ignored him, and drew up before the 
young man who so unmistakably bore 
the collegiate stamp. 

Everett had not as yet seen the new 
house to which the Gails had moved 
about the first of December. Indeed, 
entirely forgetful of the hurried note his 
mother had sent to New Haven con- 
cerning the family’s change of residence, 
he directed the taxi driver to the old 
house in lower Park Avenue, scarcely 
six blocks from the station. There the 
barred and closely shuttered windows, 
and the “For Sale” sign which con- 
fronted him in the dim light of the cor- 
ner street lamp acted as an abrupt re- 
minder of her letter. He recalled the 
new address in the Eighties, told it to 
the driver, and settled back in the cab 
with a vague, but pleasurable sense of 
anticipation ; the new house was 4n in- 
novation—and to Everett Gail innova- 
tion was the spice of life. From his 
pocket he drew an oblong case of chased 
gold and extracted a chedp and pecu- 
liarly pungent cigarette. 

It was a Saturday night. Up and 
down Fifth Avenue parallel streams of 
living, throbbing lights were moving and 
halting in mechanical obedience to the 
traffic signals, spheres of light whose 
rich, pellucid colors reminded him ob- 
scurely of glasses filled with liqueur— 
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the amber of benedictine, the deep red 
of cherry brandy, the green richness of 
créme de menthe. 

Beyond the Plaza, white and enchant- 
ing, ablaze with parallelograms of yel- 
low light, the traffic thinned. A sudden 
sense of exultation filled him during the 
smooth, noiseless ride up the wide, gray 
stretch of. asphalt; marble facades of 
houses steeped in blue moonlight; Cen- 
tral Park, on his left, a fretwork of 
branches glimmering, ghostly and mo- 
tionless, in a thin covering of snow. 

He was roused from his reveries by 
the sudden stopping of the cab, soon 
after it had turned abruptly into a side 
street. He climbed out, deposited his 
suit cases on the sidewalk, and added to 
the fare a tip appropriate to his exultant 
mood. Then, as the cab rolled away, 
he turned round to face the house. 

Momentarily the size of it staggered 
him. It towered, virgin white and tre- 
mendous, into -the purple night sky 
where its outline became lost in a con- 
fused maze of cupolas and towers; it 
was, he thought whimsically, a very new 
and blatant edition of a French chateau 
—or, rather, half a chateau, since one 
end of it was abruptly chopped off to 
accommodate the gray, shapeless bulk 
of an adjacent apartment house. 

He picked up his suit cases and stum- 
bled across the sidewalk to an immense 
door, an ornate, complicated affair of 
plate glass and wrought iron embellished 
with a gilded design of fleurs-de-ls; 
behind the glass he could discern heavy 
curtains of crimson velours, tightly 
drawn. He groped ineffectually for the 
bell button and, after several seconds, 
found it, an insignificant thing of 
mother-of-pearl. 

The door was opened, presently, by 
an impressive, solemn-looking person in 
evening clothes, a bald dignitary who 
wore mutton-chop whiskers and had tiny 
blue veins intricately patterned upon his 
hectic cheeks, like so many railway lines 
traced upon a map. Everett felt sud- 


denly that no one had ever before eyed 7 


him with quite such patent suspicion and 7 


disapproval. 

“I’m Everett Gail,” he ventured nery- 
ously, under the cook scrutiny of watery 
blue eyes. 

The solemn one inclined his head 
gravely, almost imperceptibly. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gail were expecting 
you before now,” he announced. “They 
are out to dinner at present. I have 
been instructed, however, to show you © 
to your room.” 

He proceeded to lead the way up a 
curving staircase of frigid marble. The 
walls of grayish stone were hung at in- ~ 
tervals with tapestry and ancient ban- ~ 
ners. By the time they reached the sec- 
ond floor Everett found himself secretly 
longing for the sight of carpets—and 
wall paper. He had never seen, he 
thought, so many tall candlesticks in his 
life, candles which shed an eerie, flick- 
ering light upon the groined ceilings of 
archways that led to damp, cheerless pas- 
sages of stone. 

At the third floor landing Emily met 
him, and deposited an effusive kiss on 
each cheek. Dressed as she was in pas- 
tel gray with the soft candlelight gleam- 
ing on her bobbed russet hair, Everett 
was suddenly aware that his sister had 
grown extremely pretty. 

She followed him into his room, a 
formal apartment of brocaded walls and 
spidery, fragile furniture, and sat down 
casually on the edge of the bed 

“Well, Evvy,” she began, 
you like it?” 

“Like what?” He was trying to find 
a place where he could hang his coat. 

“The house—silly.” 

He glanced about the room with a pal- 
pable effort at appreciation. 

“The room’s all right, I suppose. But 
the rest of the house—it’s about as his 
larious as Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Oh, Evvy! And father’s spent so 
much on it!” 


“how do 
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He frowned, hands thrust deep in his 

kets. 

“There’s nothing very new about it. 
The Days, the Belknaps, the Crofts— 
they all live in houses like this. Father 
might at least have been original when 
he had the chance. Now if he’d built a 
pagoda, os a Japanese house on sticks 
wo 

“You're getting so clever, Evvy,” 
Emily said, with a trace of her familiar, 
sisterly sarcasm. 

He bundled her cheerfully out of the 
room after that; then proceeded to dress 
for dinner. It occurred to him, sud- 
denly, in the midst of brushing his hair, 
that his father must have made a great 
deal of money during the past few years 
—exactly how much he did not hazard 
a guess. Everett rarely bothered his 
head about such remote problems. 

In the dining room, which was in the 
.somber half light of a dozen blood-red 
candles of spiraled wax, Everett joined 
Emily—and a.man, That they had not 


waited for him nettled him considerably, 
and he took his place at the table frown- 


ing. Indeed, so far, it had been an ex- 
tremely unceremonious - welcome, he 
thought. He was introduced to Emily’s 
companion, whose name was Hal Jones, 
and promptly took a violent prejudice to 
him. The man was insipid looking, had 
velvet lapels to his evening dress, and 
wore a motley collection of trinkets upon 
his watch chain. Pretty soon, Everett 
felt sure, he would begin to recount the 
history of these trophies—if he had not 
already done so. 

Dinner proved to be a grave affair. 
Two burnished candlesticks framed 
Emily’s delicate beauty at the head of 
the table. He came to the conclusion, 
for the second time that evening, that 
her charm was undeniable. He couldn’t 
quite reconcile himself to this fact— 
Emily growing up, becoming attractive 
tomen, There passed through his mind 
a momentary vision of her at fourteen, 
a harum-scarum thing in a rose-colored 


gingham dress, all legs and arms, climb- 
ing a trée back of their old house at 
Stockbridge; tearing at a green apple 
with predatory teeth. 

“You've blossomed out considerably 
since I last saw you, Emmy,” he told 
her earnestly. 

“Yes. Isn’t she adorable?” said the 
Jones man. 

Everett merely glared at him. 

“How’s New Haven, Evvy?” Emily 
asked nervously. 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“O. K.—but I’m giving up school. 
Forgot I hadn’t told you; I’m going into 
business after the holidays. It’s really 
the only thing to do, these days: There’s 
no use wasting another year on a bunch 
of subjects I could never pass—Spanish 
and French were the only things I had 
the ghost of a chance at. I’m starting 
in with “Piggy” Trehearn on January 
first.” 

Emily gasped. 

“Good gracious! 
ther yet?” 

“He won’t care,” Everett answered, 
without conviction, but to satisfy him- 
self—and also because there was a stran- 
ger present. 

“Have you seen ‘Afghan?” inter- 
posed Jones suddenly, apropos of noth- 
ing; and leaned ingratiatingly toward 
Emily. “Pretty rough, some of it—but 
darn clever. There’s an Egyptian 
dancer in the second act ” 

Everett, who had seen the play, said 
loudly that it was rotten, and saw tri- 
umphantly that he had reduced Jones 
to silence. ' 

After dinner he managed to draw 
Emily aside for a moment when Jones 
had strolled out into the hall. 

“Where did you rake up that snake?” 
he asked. 

She gave him ,what she used to call 
her “most freezing look.” 

“Everett, what’s the matter with you? 
You're so crude—and footballish. I 


Have you told fa- 
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think he’s very nice, personally. He’s 
dancing in the League play with me.” 

“Oh, is he? Well, I’ll bet he makes 
a hit if he goes as a girl.” 

She drew away from him, seemingly 
hurt. 

“I think you’d better go right to bed, 
and see if you can sleep yourself into 
a pleasanter frame of mind. Hal Jones 
and I are going to a dance.” 

“How did he happen to be dining 
alone with you?” Everett insisted. 

She put a finger to her lips. 

“Shh! We were going out to dine, 
but we decided to stay in when we heard 
you arriving. Mother doesn’t know 
about it, of course; she’s as strict as 
ever—please keep still.” 

He frowned, crossed to the sideboard, 
and lighted one of his father’s large 
Havanas ; it seemed to give him a cer- 
tain confidence. 

“So that’s how it is? Well, I’ll have 
to think about it. Only I don’t like this 


fellow; wish you’d drop him.” 


“Evvy,” she began sweetly, “don’t 
forget that I know how the Packard 
got smashed on Merrick Road last sum- 
mer.” 

She whirled away, laughing trium- 
phantly. Speechless, he found his way 
to the library, where he slumped into 
a leather armchair and surrendered 
himself to a state of brooding gloom. 
Things had changed considerably during 
his absence—changed for the worse. 
Emily was completely beyond his con- 
trol now, he concluded. This home- 
coming wasn’t all it was cracked up to 
be. 


From Michael Gail, of Yorkshire, and 
his wife, who stepped ashore at New 
York in the year 1780, there sprang a 
line of respectable, law-abiding citizens, 
members of the Episcopal Church, 
stanch Tories—later on, equally stanch 
Republicans. Not a man of them took 
an active part in politics, or came prom- 
inently before the public eye in any ca- 


he 
pacity; this, perhaps, because of an in- ~ 
herent dread of publicity. Years later, ~ 
when the fourth generation of Ameri- 
can-born Gails realized that their be- 
loved city was gradually becoming the 
political prey of alien freebooters, they 
contented themselves, like the majority , 
of their class and kind, with occasional 
and feeble protests in the correspondence 
column of a certain ultrarespectable Re- 
publican newspaper. 

John Gail, father of Everett, was, in 
fact, a member of the minority elect of 
Manhattan, clinging steadfastly to the 
illusion that his element still formed the 
representative citizenship of the metrop- 
olis. Were he to die to-day, his obituary 
notice would politely state that he had 
been a member of four well-known | 
clubs ; that he had been a lawyer of some . ~ 
prominence, and noted for his work in 
charitable causes; that he had married 
Miss Jessie Taylor of Baltimore, in 
1896, and left two sons and one daugh- 
ter. 

Gail, senior, was lanky, lean, and col- 
orless, a quiet, unobtrusive man who 
loved his family with an intense devo- 
tion which: he rarely put into words. 
He was, quite naturally, proud of his 
younger son Stoddard who, at the age 
of nineteen, showed remarkable ability 
at architecture, but he secretly preferred 
the company of Everett. The fresh- 
ness, the kaleidoscopic changing of his 
elder son’s views on every conceivable 
subject amused and interested him to a 
degree which Stoddard’s sober, studious 
habits had never done; and yet, at times, 
he was worried by Everett’s eternal rest- 
lessness. 

His wife was a thin, faded little 
woman with an incredible amount of 
latent energy which she managed to di- 
vide in an admirable way between her 
children and a dozen charity committees. 
She was rarely known to express views 
on any subject, and when she did they 
were somewhat banal; she was intensely 
interested in details that concerned the 
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running of her house—servants, food, 
the bringing up of the children. Indeed, 
she was so silently efficient in these mat- 
ters that the rest of the family took her 
ability as a matter of course, and never 
quite appreciated her. 

Emily grew up to be a mental counter- 
part of herimother, and they seemed to 
understand each other implicitly; as a 
ehild she was well-behaved, caused little 
or no trouble. Stoddard was ever silent, 
pondering—immersed in books from the 
day he learned to read. That Stoddard 
would amount to something was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Everett, on the other 
hand, was from his infancy prone to 
act strangely, to indulge in periodic or- 
gies of amusement during which he 
would listen to no one; he was always 
more or less of a source of worry—or, 
at best, speculation. 

When he was seventeen he became 
temporarily convinced that the salvation 
of the world lay in socialism, and had 
a violent quarrel with his father on the 
subject. It made him feel immensely 
grown-up when he discovered that he 
could ‘argue well enough to make his 
father angry. 

- Thus he grew up; restless, eager, his 
mind ever alert for something new. 


In the year nineteen hundred and 
nineteen, the Gails’ position in New 
York underwent a change. A shrewd 
investment of John’s in certain war-time 
products brought him a delayed and un- 
expected fortune. A few months later 
the family moved from their stolid, com- 
fortable old house in Park Avenue to 
the chateau in the East. Eighties; John 
Gail, removed from the worries of a 
desultory law practice, feund that his 
name was spoken in Wall Street. Al- 
though both he and his wife were com- 
pletely free from social aspirations— 
simply because they had from birth felt 
secure in this respect—they had substan- 
tial ambitions for their offspring. Emily 
presented no difficulty whatever; she 


was sent to a fashionable school which 
turned out girls like Fords, from which 
she emerged triumphant, dazzling, pretty 
—a perfect, but standardized product. 

As young Everett grew up it became 
evident that he would present a more 
intricate problem than his sister and 
younger brother. Although he had lived 
a fairly normal life up to the time of 
twenty-two—with the exception of a 
feverish eighteen months, during the 
war, which he spent in being transferred 
from one naval radio school to another 
on the American continent—he was, 
perhaps, unconsciously inclined to allow 
the spirit of the age in which he lived 
to play too strongly upon him; and yet, 
in this respect he was but a counterpart 
of hundreds of his kind—young, rest- 
less, craving for new sensations. 

At the proper age he had expressed 
a distinct preference for. Yale, and had 
been duly sent there. It was generally, 
but vaguely understood in the family 
that he was to become a lawyer—for 
the eminently suitable reason that his 
father and grandfather had been lawyers 
before him. His collegiate career—split 
in the middle by the war—had not been 
particularly vicious, or particularly vir- 
tuous; his work had been what the be- 
spectacled supervisors of <t termed 
“creditable,” an elastic phrase which 
seemed, however, to pacify the family. 
He was at this age, nearly six feet in 
height, loosely built, amiably good look- 
ing. 

Several acquaintances approached him 
at New Haven, on hearing of his inten- 
tion to go into business, with widely 
varying propositions. ‘The mushroom 
growth of the Gail fortune was already 
common knowledge, although Everett 
himself scarcely realized it. He suc- 
cessfully evaded tempting offers which 
concerned oil wells, automatic telephones 
and bullet-proof glass, and eventually 
succumbed to the glamour of real estate 
as expounded by one Piggy Trehearn, 
his roommate, a facile, glib talker. 
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Everett did not know, of course, that 
Piggy, having his own axes to grind, 
was counting merely on the inestimable 
advantage of having a Gail in the offices 
of Trehearn & Company; it would be 
well, Piggy thought, to be able to say 
offhand to new customers: “Oh, by the 
way, young Everett Gail has just joined 
us. You know the Gails.” All of which 
he explained in a long letter to Trehearn, 
senior, who approved whole-heartedly. 

Accordingly, on the second day of 
- the new year,. Everett went into the 
real-estate business. 

Trehearn & Company, being a com- 
paratively new firm, pursued an aggres- 
sive, yet ingratiating policy that would 
have been scorned by its well-established 
and more complacent rivals. Trehearn 
advertisements, confined to the more 
fashionable publications of sport and 
society, were artistic, and at the same 
time worded with a certain deliberate 
snobbishness; Trehearn letters to cus- 
tomers, extremely dignified, were type- 
written on large sheets of cream-colored 
stationery that allowéd the widest of 
margins. 

It was understood that Everett was 
to commence work on-a commission 
basis, that he was to get fifty per cent 
of the firm’s commission on every trans- 
action for which he was personally re- 
sponsible. Old Trehearn called him 
aside and pointed out the inéstimable ad- 
vantage he possessed in what he chose 
to term “a large social acquaintance.” 

“Never let opportunity slip by you, 
my boy,” he said, shaking a fat fore- 
finger at Everett. “Business first, last, 
and always. Bashfulness won’t get you 
anywhere; go to it when you see a 
chance.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Emily discovered Everett in his bed- 
room at eleven o’clock one January eve- 
ning curled up in an armchair reading ; 
he appeared, she thought, somewhat de- 
pressed. She stood before him, radiant 


in a mauve dress of chiffon, silver stock- 


ings and silver slippers, and planted a 
peck of a kiss upon his forehead. 

“Come on to Lottie Barlow’s party, 
and cheer up,” she said. “She’s re- 
minded me a dozen times to bring you 
—and, for goodness’ sake, please stop 
looking like a martyred saint.” 

He tossed aside his book and yawned. 

“It looks,” he said, “as if I’m going 
to be a failure at business. I’ve earned 
exactly fourteen dollars in seven weeks.” 

“Nonsense!” she cried, and then, her 
thoughts wandering off, characteristi- 
cally, at a tangent: “I suppose it never 
occurred to you, Evvy, that I’ve got my 
business to attend to, also.’ It begins 
at eleven nightly and lasts until three 
or four. This is my second season as 
a shining light, and each year the task 
is a little harder—look at the competi- 
tion, Evvy! Each season brings a class 
of shrieking débutantes crashing into the 
ballroom, perfectly confident that they’re 
the most attractive things the world’s 
ever seen. And apparently they con- 
vince the fickle stag line that they are.” 

“The stag line doesn’t represent the 
entire masculine world,” Everett argued. 

“Perhaps not, but it thinks it does. 
And then we’ve been trained to regard 
it as the most staple source of hus- 
bands.” 

He roared good-naturedly, but deep 
down within him felt infinitely sorry at 
this revelation of an unsuspected cyni- 
cism in Emily. 

“The stags would flee for their lives 
from a party if they knew that’s the 
way you labeled them,” he told her, and, 
rose, stretching himself languidly. “Oh, 
well—tell Lottie I'll be along to her 
party about half past eleven.” 

He crossed the room to his bureau, 
commenced a lazy search for a clean 
white vest. Emily paused for an in- 
stant, irresolutely, at the door; then dis- 
appeared in a whirl of chiffon, leaving 
behind her the faintest perceptible scent 
of orchids. 
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Lottie Barlow’s coming-out dance was 
given at the Ritz. Everett was careful 
not to put in an appearance before 
eleven forty-five, previous experience 
having taught him that. an earlier ar- 
rival spelled physical exhaustion long be- 
fore the end of the dance; he was con- 
vinced that on a ballroom floor the fe- 
male of the species could oatsurvive the 
male. ? 

After checking his hat and coat he 
stood for a while, idly smoking a ciga- 
rette, at the foot of the Y-shaped stairs 
that ascended in wide, gentle steps to 
the ballroom. In the narrow, mirrored 
hall detached groups of men stood about 
him, some keeping an anxious eye on 
the revolving entrance door. 

Presently Everett tossed his cigarette 
into a bowl of palms and ascended the 
stairs. Lottie Barlow, tall, dignified, 
and colorless, was standing beside her 
father and mother at the ballroom en- 
trance—a ‘nonentity, Everett knew, and 
highly popular—with girls ; the principal 
thing he noticed about her was the enor- 
mous, trailing bouquet of roses clutched 
feverishly in her left hand. He shook 
hands with her, was propelled onward 
by an unseen tide of humanity behind 
him, dimly conscious of a bewildered- 
looking little man with a bald head, and 
a gray-haired, colossal woman with a 
fixed, mechanical smile who kept reiter- 
ating : 

“So glad you could come.” 

One of the orchestras—theré were 
two that night—was playing behind a 
trellised fence of smilax as he slid to 
the middle of the ballroom and dived 
into the swaying black-and-white mass 
of the stag line; it was insufferably hot, 
noisy. A long-haired youth asked him 
in enraptured tones the name of the girl 
wearing the yellow dress “with the green 
stuff on it,” and Everett, not knowing 
her, merely shrugged his shoulders. A 
moment later he caught sight of Edith 
Way suffering the tortures of the 
damned with an elderly Frenchman who 


was gyrating, about the room with great 
abandon, and glided to her rescue. 

“Hul-lo; Evvy,” she murmured, as the 
Frenchman was swept into oblivion, “do 
you still love me?” She was totally un- 
aware that this had, by now, become her 
recognized form of greeting. He told 
her gently that it was time she improved 
her “line.” 

This was a season when the toddle 
was in vogue, and Everett went bobbing 
limply and casually about the room, 
holding his partner at an oblique angle, 
chatting gayly as he went. 

Supper, served at pink-shaded tables 
in the great, oval-shaped dining room, 
subduedly lighted, always appealed to 
Everett; he liked to sit quietly at the 
table, smoking incessant cigarettes, gaz~- 
ing thoughtfully at the lively, chattering 
throng about him, Edith Way thought 
everything either “perfectly divine” or 
“heavenly,” and, although he approved 
her attitude of thoroughly enjéying life, 
he found the ‘conversation distinctly 
lagging over the coffee. After he had 
seen her successfully launched in the 
ballroom, he strolled out to the lounge 
where a row of perspiring waiters were 
dispensing unlimited quantities of 
orangeade—and met Piggy Trehearn. 

After a somewhat desultory, conver- 
sation and a final leisurely cigarette, 
they started back toward the ballroom 
together. 

It was at that precise moment that 
Everett, for the first time in his life, 
set eyes on Margaret Blair. She was 
coming slowly up the stairs from the 
supper room, followed by two or three 
important-looking youths in immaculate 
evening dress, with sleek, black hair and 
pink cheeks. Whether he had any ac- 
quaintances among the men, Everett 
never stopped to think; his eyes were 
riveted in a wholly fascinated stare upon 
the girl. 

She was tall, taller than the average 
girl at the dance; dressed in white and 
silver; she carried, casually, an enor- 
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mous, emerald-colored ostrich fan. Her 
figure, he thought, was almost childishly 
immature, and on account of her height 
her movements were—well, just a trifle 
coltish, yet not awkward; there was 
something entrancingly vital and youth- 
ful about her, he concluded. There was 
no denying that she was extremely 
pretty, with her large, candid, gray- 
green eyes, the white softness of her 
complexion; her mouth. too—a cupid’s 
bow mouth, such as he had imagined 
existed only in the minds of magazine- 
cover artists. Her hair, abundant with 
little curls, was a somber gold in color. 
She seemed to be laughing a great deal. 
Everett, watching her in a haze of in- 
explicable joy, thought her quite per- 
fect. : 

Later on he caught sight of her again 
in the ballroom, dancing with a five-foot 
Grotonian ; she was stooping just a little 
as she danced, her fragile shoulders bent 
slightly forward. He rushed across the 
room, seized the arm of a man who 
had just been dancing with her, and 
secured a mumbled introduction. 

He had scarcely danced a half-dozen 
steps with her before an idiotic creature, 
smirking broadly, pushed him aside, say- 
in 


“May I break up this little party?” 
Anyway, he had met her! 


He made what he considered the 
proper impression by cutting in on her 
five times within the next quarter of an 
hour. Toward one o’clock he persuaded 
her gently that she needed a rest and a 
cigarette, and led her out of the ball- 
room. They sat down on one of the 
steep little stairways leading to the bai- 
conies that overlooked the dancing floor, 
where couples were ascending and de- 
scending constantly, causing Everett to 
rise and make way for them with irritat- 
ing frequence. 

Presently he decided to “‘test her out ;” 
he was not definitely sure as to what 
he was going to say. His tongue seemed 
to be playing tricks with him. 


“I’ve been watching you all the eve- 
ning,” he blurted out at last, “wanting to 
meet you. Obsessed with the idea. 
Positively. Never had such a definite 
purpose in view before, I assure you,” 

The gray-green eyes widened percep- 
tibly ; for a moment he expected a snub, 
or, possibly, a facetious remark. In- 
stead : 

“You’re not very complimentary to 
think that kind of thing pleases me. It’s 
highly unoriginal, to say the least.” 

“Well!” he said, astonished. “You 
appear to have intellect.” 

She laughed at that, a delightfully 
subdued, rippling little laugh. 

“Thanks for being so candid. You 
mean you expected that you’d drawn 
an absolute blank. I suppose it must 
be a great relief to be like that; all a 
girl has to do is to smile and listen while 
men tell her their life’s history.” : 

“You interest me,” Everett told her 
importantly. “I think we’re going to 
“be very good friends.” 

“Platonic friends?” 

“There’s no such thing.” He was, of 
a sudden, lucid, vehement. He waved 
his arms. “One can pretend at it, of 
course * 

She laughed. 

“As a matter of fact, I feel that way 
about it myself. . I just wanted to see 
whether you’d figure out that very ele- 
mentary problem.” 

“In the cradle,” he assured her, “I’m 
a worldly man. J——” 

She threw a warning, yet humorous 
glance at him. 

“Now, please don’t begin talking about 
your worldliness. Men of your age— 
I suppose you’re under twenty-five— 
seem to take an intense joy in airing 
their indiscretions—just why, I can’t im- 
agine. Perhaps it’s something to do 
with that old saying about every woman 
loving a rake.” 

“T am a rake,” he asserted gayly, “a 
bold, bad, blustering rake. I don’t be- 
long here at all; I must be what the 
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psychologists term a ‘throwback,’ I 
ought to have been rampant centuries 
ago—a swashbuckling bandit, or a 
knight with a white horse and armor; 
Robin Hood—anything like that.” 

“An adventurer with a suitable back- 
ground ?” 

“Exactly. With a background of 
highways and byways and rude taverns. 
Sword duels. Jolly old England. | Ale 
and cheese and fair, fat ladies,” 

“How you love to talk about your- 
self,” she murmured, plucking a stray 
fragment of feather from her fan. 

“T don’t,” he protested, “really I don’t. 
I'm the most modest fellow.” 

She laughed again. 

“Oh, I know you assume an air of 
modesty, but that’s really a part of 
conceit, isn’t it?” 

He was crestfallen, vaguely aware 
that he was perilously,near making a 
fool of himself. 

“IT see I’m not up to your mental 
standard to-night,” he admitted. “Come 
out with me some time, won’t you? I 
like you'a whole lot. What class of 
family restrictions do you come under? 
Are you completely emancipated, or do 
you have to weave intricate plots to get 
out to tea? Some one ought to stand- 
ardize the rules for débutantes.” 

She rose and started down the stairs. 

“T’ll come out to tea with you some 
time. Only don’t make any rash ap- 
pointments now. We'll see whether 
your interest in me stands the test of 
a telephone call a week from now.” 

He took her back to the ballroom; 
almost immediately another man swept 
her away. 


From the middle of February Everett 
worked on a salary basis at Trehearn’s. 
‘It was his business to supervise the new 
filing system—a pet hobby of the old 
man—to keep several thousand diminu- 
tive colored slips of pasteboard nu- 
merically arranged in a steel-drawered 
cabinet, so that the partners could ascer- 


tain at a moment’s notice full details 
of any particular piece of property in 
which they were interested; it was also 
part of his business to see that addi- 
tional cards were prepared to indicate 
newly acquired property, and to alter 
the old ones whenever necessary. 

When he mildly suggested to For- 
rester, the junior partner, that any ten- 
year-old boy could do what he was do- 
ing, he was informed that he was gain- 
ing invaluable experience. 

By the end of the month he loathed 
the sight of the filing cabinet, and even 
enjoyed the momentary, if not thrilling, 
respite of operating the automatic let- 
‘ter opener. 

He discovered that commissions were 
not coming his way, and he-entertained 
a growing conviction that he was being, 
somehow, stifled, held down in a cor- 
ner. Indeed, he became so certain that 
he knew the files by heart that he 
dropped the precaution of consulting the 
index book before filing a new card; 
this, ultimately, led to disaster. His 
work became the mere process of. an 
automaton ; his mind was far, far away; 
time and again he turned his eyes to- 
ward the clock and mentally counted 
the hours yntil merciful release was due. 

On the first Monday in March, one 


of the stenographers emerged from old 
Trehearn’s office and asked Everett for 
certain details concerning a house near 


Larchmont. These he promptly sup- 
plied from one of the cards. 

At five o’clock Trehearn came out of 
his office, red-faced and furious. 

“Gail!” he bellowed. ‘“Forrester’s 
just come in and told me that he rented 
this property last Saturday when I was 
away from the office.” 

Everett did not at once understand. 

“T don’t see——” he began. 

Trehearn became even more infuri- 
ated. 

“Why, you careless young fool! You 
didn’t make a note of it on the files; 
with the result that I’ve just writfen 
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a letter to one of my best clients offer- 
ing it for sale.” 

Everett jumped up from his chair. 

“I’m sorry,” he~began apologetically. 

“One would think,” Trehearn inter- 
rupted acidly, “that anybody could oper- 
ate a simple affair like that without mak- 
ing bungles.” 

A wave of rising anger surged into 
Everett’s brain. 

“Any one could,” he retorted. “That’s 
just my point, Mr. Trehearn. You need 
some one with less initiative to do a 
mechanical task of that kind. Give me 
a real man’s job, and I’ll show you what 
I can do.” 

“If you don’t like the work we’ve 
given you,” said Trehearn coldly, “we 
can dispense with your services.” 

“Thank you,” said Everett. “I'll take 
the opportunity.” And he walked 
calmly out of the office. 

He strolled homeward feeling 
strangely and ridiculously happy. There 
Was an immense satisfaction, he con- 


cluded, in declaring one’s independence 
of people like Trehearn. 
When he reached the house he de- 
cided, impulsively, to consult his father. 
It was only on the rarest of occasions 
that he deliberately sought his father’s 
advice—especially since they had moved 


into the new house. This afternoon, 
however, Everett felt that he must un- 
burden himself of his troubles. The 
governor, as he called him, would at 
least listen without being derisive— 
which was more than he could hope from 
most of his friends. 

His father regarded his entrance into 
the room with a vague, uneasy curiosity, 
manifestly convinced that trouble of 
some kind would be forthcoming. 

“Father,” he began, loudly casual, 

-“T’ve quit my job.” 

John Gail laid aside his newspaper 
with careful deliberation and glanced at 
him kindly over the top of his spec- 
tacles. 

“Have you had a better offer?” 


. 
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Everett shook his head; stood with 
his hands in his pockets before the fire- 
place. ; 

“No.” 

He was beginning to be a shade nerv- 
ous because his father seemed so cool 
and unperturbed. 

“Are you going to get another job?” 

“Try to.” 

“Tell me, if you don’t mind, why 
you left Trehearn’s?” 

Everett hesitated an 
answering. 

“Because,” he burst out, “I got sick 
of filing silly little colored cards all day 
long. I—I felt as if I were going 
through kindergarten again. I told For- 
rester, the junior partner, how I felt 
about it, and he gave me a two-hour” 
shift on the automatic letter opener— 
for variety, I suppose.” 

At last John Gail showed signs of 
being angry; a slow flush mounted to 
his pallid cheeks. 

“What’s the matter with you, any- 
way, Everett?” he .interrupted. “First 
you chuck college because of an idea 
that you'll do better in business; you 
ask me to approve of that. Then you 
chuck away employment with a reputa- 
ble firm just because you happen to 
be bored with the work they’ve given 
you. I suppose you want me to approve 
of that, too. My God! You’d think 
fathers were made just to approve of 
everything their sons do!” 

Everett felt a little of his self-posses- 
sion slipping from him: 

“What do you intend to do now?” 
His father’s voice took on a trace of 
anxiety ; anger had vanished, as swiftly 
as it had arisen. “Tell me exactly what 
you'd like to do, and I'll try to help 
you, if I can,” . 

Everett perched himself upon the arm 
of his father’s chair, just as he had al- 
ways done when he was a little fellow. 
It creaked ominously. He drew a long 
breath. 

“That’s just the question. 


instant before 


I -really 
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don’t know what I want to do; but I 
must do something. I’m not the only 
one—we’re all restless and _ helpless, 
more or less—the young ones, I mean.” 
He paused; it was, he discovered, con- 
foundedly difficult to explain what he 
meant. “I don’t know what’s upset us 
all.” 

“The war?” suggested John Gail ten 
tatively. Everett, understanding that he 
was trying to help him, felt grateful. 

“Yes, that’s had a good deal to do 
with it, i suppose. Over two years 
have passed, but the world’s not the 
same place—it wasn’t actually the sol- 
diering that made the change; it was 
everything that went with it—pride and 
uniforms, the realization that you, at 
eighteen, could do tremendous things 
yourself. And then all the rotten side 
of it—cruelty ; petty jealousies; lust for 
killing; women, of a kind you’d never 
met before. 

“Oh, damn it, father, I can’t explain. 
We've changed, I guess, and our sense 
of values is ‘all upset, topsy-turvy. 
Things that used to seem worth while 
seem futile now, and that makes us all 
discontented, restless as the very deuce. 
I went into business because I thought 
it was the thing to do, but I couldn’t 
stand a job like that. Give me some- 
thing with some kick to it, at least.” He 
paused, then added vaguely: “It’s a kind 
of a germ in the air, I suppose, and 
I've caught it badly.” 

“What you need,” said his father 
grimly, “is some good hard work—like 
I had when I was your age.” 

Everett shruggged his shoulders. 

“Sometimes I wonder what good it 
was for you to spend all that money 
giving me an education, then to have 
me floundering about helplessly, trying 
to find one single thing I could do prop- 
erly.” 

“There’s always the law,” John Gail 
suggested softly. 

Everett shook his head. 

“The war queered that for me; I’d 


” 
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have a long white beard before I was 
ready to pass my bar examination. Too 
many got ahead of me while I was 
fooling round in those radio schools, 
kidding people into the idea that I was 
helping my country.” 

“You're a little too bitter, my boy. 
Now, if you’d explain to me what you’d 
like to do——” 

A sudden gleam came into Everett’s 
eyes; he gripped his father’s arm. 

“T’ll try to tell you what’s the matter ; 
then, perhaps you'll understand what I’m 
groping for; I’m looking for something 
very vague and big; a whole lot of 
things collected together—experiences, 
I want to touch life itself, to feel the 
very breath of it; I want to—go through 
something that would give me an op- 
portunity of testing myself; something 
that would show me just what I was 
really worth.” 

He broke off, suddenly abashed. 

“Maybe you think I’m crazy, talking 
like this re 

John Gail rose slowly, laying a tender 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Thank you, Everett,” he said-simply, 
“for trying to tell me how you feel. 
It’s just a little difficult for a man grow- 
ing old like myself to comprehend. 
Times have changed, certainly, and you 
young people have ideas born of your 
own times and experiences; we recog- 
nize that—but it’s a little hard to get 
together, isn’t it? However, I must say. 
I think you've got a little too much im- 
agination. Try to curb it, and you'll be 
happier.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Everett had intended to go in search 
of a new job immediately; but as the 
days drifted by and spring approached, 
bringing with it a certain drowsy lassi- 
tude, he found himself temporarily con- 


tent to idle away the hours. Once, in 
a fit of energy and repentance, he spent 
a whole day tramping about Wall Street 
trying to find a job; his lack of experi- 
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ence prevented him from discovering 
anything better than an offer of sixteen 
dollars a week as a “runner,” which he 
refused with so much sarcasm that the 
broker who tendered it was rendered 
speechless with indignation. 

On several occasions he took Marga- 
ret Blair out to insignificant little en- 
tertainments. He found her each 
time, somehow, more delightful and 
amusing than the last ; they had adapted 
a peculiar form of bantering toward 
each other which was at least refresh- 
ing. She had, too, a faculty of always 
appearing beautiful, and rather “smart” 
—and this in itself gave him a vague, 
selfish satisfaction in being seen with 
her. Other girls began to talk. 

During these days he was giving him- 
self more and more to a habit of intro- 
spection—a thing which he. had never 
done before. Life suddenly assumed 
tremendous proportions, loomed up as 
a vast problem in his mind; he himself 
became an absorbing subject for 
thought. At meals he hardly spoke to 
the rest of the family. 

A series of warm, sultry nights her- 
alded spring, during which he passed 
many hours wide awake, fitfully tossing 
about in his bed; now and then, through 
the open French windows of his bed- 
room, he heard a motor speeding up 
Fifth Avenue with a metallic hum of 
tires on the smooth asphalt. All the 
world seemed, to him, on pleasure bent. 

There must be something more in 
life, he told himself again and again. 
So many hours a day in an office; me- 
chanical work; stuff he wasn’t in the 
least interested in. In the evenings, 
dances, lots of girls, jazzy music, mild 
flittations. So many hours made a 
week; so many weeks made a month; 
so many months a year—then, perhaps, 
promotion. A new man to boss you; 
a few more men to boss. 

He told his father that he had dis- 
covered the world, found it out; that 
it wasn’t what it was cracked up to be. 
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John Gail replied acidly that many = 
“men” of twenty-two had said the same 
thing. 

He slept less each night. 

Nothing to look forward to! 

Time and again he deserted his bed 
in the small, still hours of the morning 
to pace the floor of his room: 

“God! If I could only do something 
different!” 

He was, as a matter of fact, under- 
going that peculiar form of mental 
agony which only the very young suffer 
—and only a few of these—when they’re 
on the brink of life, and unnerved by 
a stupendous and dreadful fear of fail- 
ure because they have not yet proved 
themselves capable. 

He stood at his window one April 
morning, unconsciously absorbed in the 
soft beauty of early spring. The park, 
pale green, flecked with golden sunlight; 
the vivid blueness of the serene sky; 
the warm fragrance of the morning 
breeze, sent the blood coursing sharply 
through his veins, awakened him sud- 
denly to the sheer joy of living. 

On impulse he hurried to the tele- 
phone and called up Margaret. 

“I’m going to get my car out,” he 
told her exultantly, “and we'll go way, 
way out in the country somewhere, to 
spend the day.” 

At ten o’clock he drove his car down 
to her house, a dozen blocks away. She 
appeared presently on the doorstep, 
fresh and summery in a childish dress 
of apple green, and a large, limp hat 
of straw, wide-brimmed. He was con- 
scious of an overwhelming admiration 
for her at that moment, a sheer pleas- 
ure in the mere fact of her proximity. 
He found himself speculating gravely 
as to whether he was actually in love 
with her. 

He drove up Fifth Avenue at charac- 
teristic speed ; he had, invariably, the ut- 
most confidence in himself when at the 
wheel of his car—a confidence not al- 
ways shared by his passengers. Marga- 
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ret, however, seemed completely devoid 
of nerves; indeed, she even laughed 
when, on a stretch of muddy road near 
New Rochelle, they skidded, and nar- 
rowly missed contact with a telegraph 
pole. He admired her all the more for 
that. 

’ Somewhere beyond Rye they turned 
into a leafy, winding lane and cut across 
country toward the Hudson. 

At a particularly tranquil, shady spot 
he stopped the car suddenly. The coun- 
tryside was warm and drowsy; shim- 
mering waves of heat spiraled upward 
from the white surface of the road; a 
faint breeze idly stirred the budding fo- 
liage of wayside elms. 

Impulsively he leaned over and kissed 
her lips. She submitted coolly, almost 
indifferently, her eyes wide open. He 
was aware of being obscurely shocked 
at her composure. 

“Margaret,” he whispered, “Marga- 
ret. You don’t care for me at all, do 
you? And I’m just crazy about you.” 

She pushed him away, smiling lazily, 
her big gray-green eyes tenderly humor- 
ous. 

“Everett dear, stop it! .Spring’s gone 
to your head. I—I suppose you like 
me all right, and it’s very lovely to be 
out here—but you can’t honestly and 
truly say that you love me, can you?” 

Her candid gaze met his, unflinching ; 
he hung his head unconsciously. 

“I'm pretty sure of it, Margaret.” 

Her sense of humor then came to the 
rescue; she laughed, that subdued, deli- 
cious little laugh of hers. 

“Oh, Everett, you’re a perfect scream. 
You don’t just know what you want— 
whether it’s a girl, or business, or any- 
thing else. Suppose you tell me exactly 
what you want, most of all?” 

He frowned, his hands playing idly 
with the steering wheel. 

“IT want to get something worth while 
out of life!” 

He restarted the car; shot down the 


road at a reckless pace, eloquent of his 
state of mind. 

They lunched at a quiet little white 
inn hidden behind a mass of elms, not 
very far from Tarrytown. Everett left 
the car at a garage a few hundred yards 
down the road, as there was a minor re- 
pair.to be done, and they found a table 
under the trees beside a red-brick, moss- 
grown path that led to a formal little 
garden ablaze with tulips. 

An old woman, haggard and tooth- 
less, came up to them with a basket 
full of flowers, and, when Margaret said 
that she liked them, Everett purchased 
the whole basket. She reproved him 
gently for his extravagance, but it made 
his heart thump within him to see her 
glistening eyes as she buried her face 
in the white, yielding mass of flowers. 
It was all very pleasant and delightful. 
Never, he felt, had he spent quite such 
a perfect day. 

“I wonder,” Margaret asked, out of 
a clear sky, “why we're all so discon- 
tented at heart, Everett? It isn’t play- 
ing the game, when you come to think 
of it. Our parents, for instance—they 
didn’t have half the pleasures, or half 
the liberty we have, when they were 
young. And yet they seem to havé en- 
joyed themselves twice as much.” 

“I know,” he said. “Bicycling and 
cotillions — formal, Sunday-afternoon 
teas. Perhaps it worked beautifully ; but 
the world’s changed since then, and it’s 
hard for some of them to‘realize it.” 

He leaned forward, increasingly ve- 
hement. 

“T’ll tell you one of the things that 
makes life complicated for us just now. 
We've been brought up soaked in tra- 
ditions and conventions, and all of a 
sudden we've discovered that we can 
discard them without doing ourselves 
the least harm—and then we're not 
happy till we have discarded them.” 

Margaret saw what he meant, and 
added eagerly : 

“Yes, and when you realize that what 
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you thought all along was final, isn’t 
final at all, but merely what people told 
Ca—” 

“The world’s got to go on,” Everett 
said importantly, drumming his fingers 
on the table. 

And so they threshed it out, until the 
shadows lengthened under the trees and 
the sun dropped behind the hills across 
the Hudson; and, although they came to 
no definite conclusions, they felt that 
they understood each other much better 
than before. 


A few days later a friend dropped a 
chance remark concerning a vacancy 
in the downtown offices of The United 
Typewriter Company. Everett, after a 
night of indecision, hurried downtown 
and secured the job, which was in the 
export department. The salary was 
negligible; it barely purchased his 
weekly quota of cigarettes, and paid his 
car fare. 

Life went on fairly smoothly after 
that. Spring merged into summer ; open 
cars and straw hats appeared on Broad- 
way, and whirling clouds of yellow dust. 
The United Typewriter staff began, to 
work in shirt sleeves; Margaret Blair 
left for Bar Harbor. 

Everett plodded on, grave, quiet, un- 
smiling. During June, his mother and 
Emily packed up and sailed for Europe; 
his father remained in New York, and 
the two of them often dined out to- 
gether during the long summer evenings. 
John Gail was, at this time, growing 
proud of his son, and felt that he had 
somehow gained a new sense of respon- 
sibility. But deep down within Everett, 
although he himself was almost unaware 
of it, the fires of restlessness were still 
smoldering. 

Margaret wrote him occasionally in a 
round, childish hand; her letters were, 
for the main part, flippant, trivial. She 
signed herself invariably “with love,” 
but he realized that in these enlightened 
days the phrase signified little more than 
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a spontaneous burst of good feeling to- 
ward him. 

Stoddard was in New York through- 
out the summer, industrious and ab- 
sorbed, as usual, in his study of archi- 
tecture. Everett never quite understood 
his younger brother—was almost, se- 
cretly, afraid of him. Stoddard was so 
self-contained; seemed to require no 
help from any one; he was, moreover, 
an apparent model: of virtue. This 
vaguely irritated Everett, who consid- 
ered that he was taking life altogether 
too seriously. All this was changed 
abruptly one July night when Stoddard 
came to his bedroom, looking disheveled, 
pale, and worried. 

“T’ve got to see you a minute, Ever- 
ett,” he said hoarsely, and when Everett 
told him to come in, he closed the door 
behind him with excessive caution. 

“Trouble?” Everett asked laconically. 

Stoddard nodded; took a seat. His 
fingers beat a nervous tattoo upon the 
arm of the chair. 

“I’m in a devil of a fix.” 

Everett was tremendously surprised; 
such an admission from his brother was 
an unheard-of thing. 

“T’ve always led a pretty decent life,” 
Stoddard began; then stopped, his 
cheeks suffused with crimson. 

“Go on,” Everett said grimly. 

“Well, here goes. You remember 
Dawn Whiting—in the ‘Manhattan Fol- 
lies?” ” 

Everett’s eyes widened; he remem- 
bered Dawn Whiting, certainly, as a 
dizzy blonde he had once met at a mo- 
tion-picture ball in the days when he 
attended such functions, and thought 
them splendid. Dawn, he had decided, 
was about as easy to handle as dyna- 
mite; he had sensibly ‘determined to 
avoid her. 

Stoddard coughed; continued with a 
certain pitiful determination. 

“T met her through Howard Morgan. 
That time, two weeks ago, when you 
and the governor thought I’d gone to 
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spend ‘the week-end with the Lees at 
Lake Placid, I didn’t go there at all.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“Atlantic City—four of us, in Mor- 
gan’s car; I drove.” 

Light dawned suddenly upon Ever- 
ett; he was dumfounded—at this new 
revelation of Stoddard’s complexities. 

“I see. Very unofficial party—I sup- 
pose that’s what you’re driving at?” 

Stoddard nodded; hung his head. 

“Where do [come in?” Everett asked 
coldly. 

“We skidded into a telegraph pole. 
Dawn broke her arm; she wants two 
thousand dollars or she’ll sue. Morgan’s 
broke. I don’t know what to do—un- 
less I write mother. You know what 


the governor would do.” 

Everett rose and stood towering above 
him. 

“If you ever breathe a word of this 
to mother, I’ wring your miserable lit- 
tle neck for you.” He crossed the room 
to-a writing table, opened a drawer, and 


produced an oblong check book. 
much have you got?” 

“Exactly nine hundred in the bank,” 
Stoddard whined. 

“Eleven hundred will cover it— 
you’re sure?” Everett’s pen was poised 
in the air; his brother nodded hurriedly. 

Presently Everett handed him the yel- 
low slip of paper. 

“There, Take it.” 

“Y-you’re pretty white,” Stoddard 
stammered, seizing it. “Doesn’t this 
set you back a good deal?” 

Everett laughed mirthlessly. 

“It’s put an end to my chances of 
getting a new car—that’s all. Now, 
please don’t say a word about this 
damned business again.” 

As Stoddard rose to-go Everett laid 
a hand upon his shoulder, smiling 
grimly. 

“After this, Stoddard, you'd better 
keep clear of that kind of thing. Fel- 
lows like you weren't cut out for it.” 

After he had gone Everett lay awake 
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for an hour pondering over the affair. 
Primarily, he was thankful that Stod- 
dard had given him the opportunity of 
keeping it a secret. No one else need 
ever know; Stoddard would continue to 
hold an untarnished reputation; he, Ev- 
erett, would still be regarded as the fam- 
ily’s only source of worry. Curious 
how things worked out. There was, 
somehow, a certain acid, yet almost hu- 
morous feeling of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that he had maintained Stod- 
dard’s prestige. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Summer merged into autumn and he 
plodded on. He was dogged, persever- 
ing. He learned all there was to be 
learned concerning the export of type- 
writers—or, at least, so it seemed to 
him. He did not love his work, nor 
did he actually detest it. It was the 
constant hope of promotion that kept 
him at it. 

One afternoon in early November, 
the first cold day of approaching win- 
ter, the blow fell. ; 

The office clock indicated the hour 
of five. Everett was placing the cover 
on an adding machine, having completed 
his last task of the day, when an office 
boy informed him that Mr. Hume, man- 
ager of the export department, wanted 
to see him. 

He hurried to the export office, heart 
thumping. 

Hume, pale and shriveled, with a skin 
like parchment, greeted him with a nod, 
and began to fumble among a pile of 
papers on his desk. 

“You've doné good work—very good 
work,” he said suddenly, and then 
paused, for no apparent reason. 

Everett waited, silent, motionless. 

“However, I have here a bulletin giv- 
ing all departments orders to economize. 
The whole country is going threugh a 
critical stage; prices soared for a ‘while 
—then dropped.” 
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As if through a fog Everett héard his 
droning voice. It was then that the 
truth seared across his brain; the reason 
for the interview became, of a sudden, 
appallingly clear. 

“You mean,” he said, “that you’re go- 
ing to fire me.” 

Mr. Hume coughed delicately; drew 
a geometrical pattern upon his blotting 
paper. 

“Don’t put it that way, please. When 
things begin to adjust themselves, maybe 
in several months from now, we will 
remember you e 

“How many others are going?” Ever- 
ett asked tensely. 

Again Mr. Hume coughed. 

“As it happens, only two at present 
in this department—the last men to be 
employed by us. That’s the fairest way, 
of course. Others may follow. As I 
was pointing out, history shows several 
remarkable parallels. Now, after the 
Civil War » 

Quite suddenly Everett was conscious 


of an infinite contempt for the dried-up 
little man and his historical parallels. 
So sure of himself, so confoundedly pe- 
dantic, too. 

“Oh, damn the Civil War!” he ‘said 


loudly, and left the office. Out in the 
narrow hallway he elbowed his way 
through a crowd of laughing, bantering 
employees. Some one called after him 
—offered him a lift uptown in an au- 
tomobile. He did not answer. 

Outside it was bitterly cold; he bent 
his head to the icy gale that was sweep- 
ing down Broadway, and headed for the 
Fulton Street subway station. His mind 
was in a chaotic whirl. 

When he reached the house he hur- 
ried up to his bedroom, slammed the 
door, and locked it. 

He did not go down to dinner at seven 
o'clock ; it would be difficult, he felt, to 
face his father—and Stoddard, who 
would in all probability be patronizingly 
sympathetic. 

A few minutes before eight he sud- 
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denly decided to call up Margaret, to 
tell her what had happened. He was 
convinced that she alone could give him 


‘ the understanding sympathy which he so 


needed at the moment. Besides, he had 
only seen her once since she had re- 
turned to town; he wanted to talk over 
things with her. 

Margaret herself answered the iele- 
phone; he heard her voice, faint and 
sweet, just a little perturbed; he knew 
instinctively that she was busy, preoc- 
cupied, but told her that he must see 
her. 

“I can’t, Everett,” she said. “I’m 
awfully sorry—I’m going out with Hal 
Jones and his brother and Edith Way.” 

Hal Jones was the man who had dined 
with Emily on the night Everett had 
arrived from New Haven, almost a year 
ago. Everett had met him several times 
since, and had disliked him increasingly. 
Jones, he considered, was the most per- 
fect specimen of a parlor snake that he 
knew; he had a way of worming him- 
self into the affections of elderly ma- 
trons with his perfect manners; and yet 
Everett knew something of his Broad- 
way reputation. 

“Cancel your date with them,” he sug- 
gested. “I really must see you to-night. 
I’m as blue as the deuce.” ; 

“T couldn’t do that,” he heard her 
reply almost pleadingly. “We’re going 
to the theater, and supper afterward.” 

He became the victim of an absurd 
idea that now was the time to test her, 
once and for all. He realized that he 
was being utterly unreasonable, but in 
his mingled disappointment and anger 
he felt a certain bitter satisfaction in his 
insistence. 

“Cut out this Jones’ party,” he told 
her, “that is—if you care a hang about 
me.” 

She answered him promptly, almost 
sharply. 

“T told you I couldn’t, Everett. What 
has got into you to-night?” 

He slammed up the receiver, without 
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replying. If she would rather go out 
with that idiot, Hal Jones, and his 
brother, he told himself furiously, then 
he had better let her go, Anyway, he 
knew just where he stood with her now. 
He was in an ungovernably bitter mood. 

Half an hour later he flung on his 
hat and coat and took a taxi down to 
Marly’s in West Forty-eighth Street; 
he would try bohemianism as an antidote 
to his misery, he decided. 

Marly’s proved to be unexpectedly 
crowded, noisy, thick with tobacco 
smoke and the odor of greasy cooking ; 
in a far corner a pathetic orchestra was 
grinding out “Madelon,” and several 
convivial Frenchmen were singing the 
chorus, Some one called out his name, 
and at the table next to his he discovered 
Bertwick, Schaffer and O’Malley—all of 
New Haven; Under ordinary circum- 


stances he would probably have acknowl- 
edged their greeting with a formal nod; 
they were none too popular, these three, 
brainless, coarse, uninteresting—always 


getting mixed up in some kind of ugly 
trouble. He had rarely associated with 
them at New Haven. ’ 

To-night, however, he. returned their 
greeting with a facetious remark and 
drew his chair up to their table, untidily 
crowded with half-empty tumblers. 

Bertwick’s breath was already elo- 
quent. 


Margaret did not like cabarets; after 
the novelty of a first visit they bored 
her. Still, since Hal Jones and his 
brother proudly announced, as they left 
the theater, that they had succeeded in 
engaging a front-row table at the Lux- 
embourg she did not feel it worth her 
while to protest—especially as Edith 
Way was the other girl in the party. 
Edith frankly said that she “adored” 
the Luxembourg, which statement Mar- 
garet found typical. 

Margaret’s air of polite resignation 
cast a subtle damper over the others; 
conversation, after several fox trots and 
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orangeades, waned. Margaret glanced 
at her black-ribboned wrist watch; Hal 
Jones frowned, and ordered more 
orangeades. 

At midnight the myriad electric globes 
in the oval dome of the room were sud- 
denly extinguished, to the insistent roll- 
ing of a drum; the babble of voices from 
a hundred tables dropped, simultane- 
ously, to a confused murmur. An 
oblique, shifting ray of silver light de- 
scended from the dome, picked out from 
the darkness and silhouetted the figures 
of a man and a girl in the center of 
the dancing floor; they -bowed. The 
orchestra commenced a_ rhythmical 
tango. 

From the blackness somewhere be- 
hind Margaret’s chair came the sound 
of muttering voices, the shifting of 
chairs, the subdued, polite whisperings 
of a waiter. There had been an empty 
table in that direction, she remembered, 
when they had arrived half an hour 
before. The voices, now above a whis- 
per, were distinctly truculent. 

“More arrivals,” she said and added 
casually: “They make an awful noise. 
One would think i 

“You've got to expect that kind of 
thing,” Hal Jones’ eighteen-year-old 
brother cut im importantly, “at places 
like this.” 

Margaret, unseen in the darkness, 
shrugged her shoulders; turned her at- 
tention negligently to the pirouetting 
dancers. 

The performance was presently over, 
and the lights were turned on; for a 
moment she blinked in the sudden glare, 
then glanced furtively toward the new- 
comers at the adjoining table. There 
were four men—not in evening clothes; 
their heads were tousled, their faces 
hectically flushed. One of them, his 
back to her, swayed slightly in his chair ; 
he called loudly for a waiter, at the same 
time turning his head—it was Everett 
Gail. 

His half-opened, bloodshot eyes rested 
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on her vacantly for a moment; then, 
at the recognition of her, color ebbed 
slowly from his cheeks. She turned 
back to Hal Jones hurriedly, and at- 
tempted a light, bantering conversation. 
Evidently he had not seen Everett ; some 
kind, protective instinct within her 
prayed that he would not. She feared 
that there might be trouble. 

She felt, suddenly, a hand, hot and 
dry, resting upon her cool, bare shoul- 
der, and—terrified—heard Everett’s 
voice saying thickly: 

“Come on over to my table 
talk t’you.”’ 

Hal Jones glanced up in amazement. 
Pleadingly she whispered to Everett: 

“Go away, Everett, please. I'll call 
you up to-morrow.” 

He came round to the,side of her 
chair ; shook his head doggedly. A lock 
of his brown hair fell absurdly over his 
moist forehead. Hal Jones, half ris- 


I want 


ing, spoke sharply. 
“Get back to your table, Gail. You're 


not in a fit condition to speak to Mar- 
garet.” 

Margaret turned white. Everett 
swayed forward, lunged at Hal Jones 
with an open palm—missed him. Two 
waiters, chattering Italian, dragged Ev- 
erett away. A party at the next table 
began to whisper excitedly. The or- 
chestra struck up a fox trot and merci- 
fully drowned Everett’s loud, but in- 
effectual, protests as he was escorted 
from the room. Bertwick, Schaffer, and 
O’Malley slunk shamefacedly after him. 

Margaret, lips quivering, from 
her chair. 

“TI think I’ll go home,” she said al- 
most inaudibly. “Will you get the car, 
Hal?” 

Edith Way saw, with some surprise, 
that her eyes were bright with tears. 


rose 


Everett, oppressed by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of calamity, found his way 
to Bertwick’s car, which had been parked 
in Forty-sixth Street outside the Lux- 
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embourg, and tumbled into it. The 
others followed noisily. 

“Where’ll we go now?” Bertwick de- 
manded. Schaffer elected to drive and 
took his seat at the wheel. 

No one spoke until Everett, uncon- 
sciously voicing what was in his mind, 
murmured : 

“Sick of ole N’ York. I better leave 
the country. Europe, f’r instance. Do 
me a world of good.” 

This struck their sense of humor ; they 
bellowed. Then Bertwick, with sudden, 
intoxicated gravity, turned to Schaffer, 

“He wants to go to Europe. Schaf- 
fer, d’you hear me?—take Mr. Gail to 
the steamship—im-med-iately.” 

Schaffer threw in the clutch, and they 
shot down Broadway, cheering hoarsely. 
At Twenty-third Street they veered 
westward. Everett spoke’ up mildly as 
they jolted over the car tracks at Tenth 
Avenue. 

“Nice of you fellows to see me off. 
Remember this all my life. Assure 
you.” 

Sghaffer, vaguely worried, turned 
down West Street, trundled slowly past 
the International Mercantile piers which 
were, one and all, closed, silent, and in 
darkness. At last they reached a dock, 
smaller than the rest, the gates of which 
were wide open. An arc light was sput- 
tering fiercely by the water’s edge, and 
they could hear ‘in the distance the rat- 
tle of a winch, the hiss of escaping 
steam. 

“Will this do?” Schaffer asked nerv- 
ously, as he applied the brakes, It was 
slowly dawning upon him that there was 
something preposterously absurd about 
the whole business. Bertwick, who had 
apparently taken charge of the proceed- 
ings, stood up unsteadily ; he was deter- 
mined that Everett should embark for 
Europe that night; Everett’ had ex- 
pressed such a desire—and he was a 
good fellow.. Nothing like helping a 
friend in the hour of trouble. 
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“Here’s your dock,” he said, shaking 
Everett. “Get up.” 

Everett, with unexpected promptness, 
climbed out of the car, swayed a little, 
and started in a zigzag course toward 
the pier. 

“Farewell,” he called back sadly, and 
a sudden hush fell upon the others. 

There was a night watchman pacing 
to and fro on West Street. With in- 
stinctive cunning Everett waited until 
the man’s back was turned, then passed 
solemnly through the gates. The pier, 
in semidarkness, was crowded with 
strange, fantastic shapes that loomed 
up eerily from the shadows; gigantic 
pyramids of cargo waiting to be loaded. 
At the harbor end of the dock he heard 
vague, indistinct voices. 

Of a sudden he stumbled upon a 
gangway, leading steeply upward into 
impenetrable darkness. 

“Leaving for Europe,” he murmured. 
“Middle of the night—and nobody 
cares.” 

The idea was pleasingly pathetic; he 
was on the verge of tears. 

His progress up the gangway was 
slow and cautious; five minutes, per- 
haps, elapsed before he reached the top 
and found himself in the midst of a 
forlorn, open space that was intensely 
dark—and bitterly cold. A few yards 
ahead of him he could discern an oddly 
circular yellow light, gleaming through 
thick, misty glass. He attempted to 
make his way toward it. His foot 
tripped upon some unseen object; he 
fell—lay there, inert. 


CHAPTER V. 


Everett roused himself with a shiver, 
his numbed consciousness penetrated by 
the knowledge that something—some- 
thing icily cold—was trickling slowly, 
insistently down his cheek; his body, at 
the same time, seemed to be a mass of 
aches; his head, he felt, was spinning 
round and round, With an effort he 


opened his eyes; closed them hurriedly, 
momentarily blinded by the glare of an 
intense daylight. 

He waited for a minute or two, su- 
premely conscious of a growing sense 
of nausea, then tried again—this time 
with slightly more success, His vision 
was confronted unexpectedly with a 
series of thin, parallel lines—lines, lines, 
stretching straight as a die into distance, 
where they melted in a hazy obscurity. 
His feeling of sickness gave way to a 
temporary bewilderment. He tried hard 
to think; couldn’t remember any lines 
like that in his bedroom—ridiculous 
lines. 

In a sudden access of terror he scram- 
bled to his feet. The stupendous truth 
dawned upon him. He was on the deck 
of a ship. 

He swept the damp, tousled locks of 
his hair impatiently from his eyes; took 
a careful step forward. In the wave of 
comprehension that swept over him sur- 
rounding objects swiftly assumed their 
normal aspect. He staggered to the taff- 
rail, widened his eyes to the merciless 
glare, and gazed astern. Sea confronted 
him, everywhere ; a gray, tumbling waste 
of waters that stretched for seeming 
miles and miles, to a colorless, seesawing 
horizon ; the whole world was rising and 
falling madly about him. 

He became, very soon, violently sick. 

Somehow, he found his way to a cap- 
stan, and leaned against it, unutterably 
dizzy. He closed his eyes, heedless of 
the opaque sheets of spray that came 
dashing now and again over the taffrail, 
suffusing him with a salty, tingling 
shower. 

He became aware, suddenly, of some 
one standing near him. He opened his 
eyes; found himself face to face with 
a veritable giant of a man, a hatless giant 
whose unruly, steel-gray hair was tossed 
about by the wind; the sleeves of his 
thick, blue sweater, rolled up to the el- 
bows, revealed a pair of enormous arms, 
mahogany-colored and ribbed with mus- 
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cle. He stood regarding Everett with 


bright, humorous gray eyes, an expres-_ 


sion of tolerant good nature upon his 
large, weather-beaten face. 

“Where am I?” Everett asked 
abruptly, and his own voice sounded to 
him queerly weak and far away. 

The giant placed his hands upon his 
hips; answered with a counterquestion 
in a deep, rumbling’ voice. 

“And how in the devil’s name did ye 
cgme here?” 

Everett shook his head feebly. 

“T don’t know—last thing I remember 
was a row of some kind, in a restaurant 
uptown.” 

The big man actually laughed, a 
throaty laugh that made his red face 
turn even a shade redder and shook the 
whole of his hulking body. 

“How far are we going?” Everett de- 
manded unsteadily, making another piti- 
ful effort to fix his eyes upon the leap- 
ing, slate-colored horizon. “Boston?” 

Again the giant laughed ; then stopped 
short, his brow corrugated by a sudden 
frown. 

“Hell, no! 
ibbean.” 

Vaguely 
asked : 

“Of course you’ll—get me back to 
New York somehow ?” 

The other shook his head decisively. 

“I’ve no knowing how ye got here, 
but I do know that now ye’re here with 
us ye'll stick. We've left New York 
some ten hours already, and we’re some 
hundred-odd knots south o’ it. We 
should be picking up Hatteras after 
nightfall.” 

Another man appeared at that mo- 
ment, a stocky little man, with a close- 
clipped russet beard and a sallow, 
mournful face. 

“Cap'n,” the giant announced, step- 
ping aside with a surprising show of 
deference, “I just found this young fel- 
ler aboard—a stowaway, I reckon.” 

Everett attempted to say something in 
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frightened now, Everett 
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his own defense, but the newcomer si- 
lenced him with a piercing glance. 

“What’s your name, boy?” he de- 
manded abruptly. 

“Everett Gail—sir.” 

The “sir” slipped out because he 
couldn’t help it; the little man seemed, 
somehow, to demand the courtesy. 

“How did you come aboard my ship?” 

“T—I can’t remember, sir.” 

The captain nodded several times to 
himself ; commenced to stroke his beard 
thoughtfully. 

“Drunk, of course. You look it.” 
Then, reaching a decision with an alto- 
gether astonishing. quickness, he added 
crisply: “You'll have to get to work; 
I’ve no room aboard for loafers. You 
happen to be civil, so there’ll be no need 
for irons at present. I’m short of hands, 
too. Do the work that’s given you and 
there'll be no trouble.” 

He continued to survey Everett for 
a moment with a look of mild contempt; 
then turned to the big-man at his side. 

“Mallory, you'll take the lad aft and 
give him dunnage; he’ll be needing a kit 
to work in. Then use him as you see 
fit—odd jobs on deck. And if he needs 
food show ‘him where the galley is.” 

“Thank you,” Everett blurted out, al- 
most involuntarily. He felt strangely 
grateful and, at the same time, infinitely 
relieved. 

“Don’t thank me,” the captain re- 
torted. “You've got to be fit before 
you work—that’s to my advantage as 
much as yours.” 

He turned+on his heels and strolled 
away with a peculiar rolling gait that 
caused his rotund body to oscillate from 
side to side. 

“Huh!” said Mallory, staring after 
him. “Ye caught him in a good humor 
—lucky for you. He sure let yé off 
easy. The last stowaway we had aboard 
told the cap’n he wouldn’t work, but the 
old man wasn’t standin’ for any sass— 
had him squirmin’ on his knees in a 
jiffy.” He chuckled reminiscently and 
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added: “Come aft and we'll get your 
dunnage.” 

The crew of the Adventurer, Everett 
soon learned, were a mixed lot, gath- 
ered from many ports during the ship’s 
gypsy career. Of them all he preferred 
by far—and trusted only—NMallory, the 
first mate, a man of composite nation- 
ality who had Irish and Swedish blood 
in his veins and a good share of Yankee 
common sense. The second mate, Otto 
Schnazel by name, was a sullen, flaxen- 
haired, pallid little man who eyed Ever- 
ett with a supreme contempt which he 
did not trouble to conceal ; had Schnazel 
been in Mallory’s place Everett felt that 
things would have fared badly indeed 
with him. As it was, Mallory ruled the 
deck with a certain crude, impartial jus- 
tice which gave no cause for complaint. 

The abrupt transition to this new and 
remarkable phase in his life affected him 
keenly. He walked about the ship as 
if in a dream; it seemed incredible— 
absurd, for him to be there; he pro- 
tested to himself in vain that such things 
didn’t happen in real life. 

After a supper of tepid coffee and 
canned fish he found his way to the 
bunk room, a low-beamed place that 
reeked of oil and tar, and that indescrib- 
able smell of an old, old ship. There, 
under the murky, orange glow of a 
swaying oil lamp, he curled up on the 
mattress Mallory had provided for him 
and fell swiftly into a deep, untrammeled 
sleep. 


Back in New York, Margaret’s first 
thought had been that Everett, ashamed 
of what had happened at the Luxem- 
bourg, had decided to keep away from 
her until she let him know, by some 
means or other, that he was forgiven; 
this, she concluded, would be typical of 
him in a mood of repentance—and she 
was quite ready to forgive. After all, 
she thought, he had wanted desperately, 
for some reason unknown to her, to 
see her that night. The stupid revel 
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which had followed had been, perhaps, 
the outcome of his disappointment. 

She knew—or thought she knew— 
Everett's character fairly well by now; 
was, indeed, thoroughly familiar with 
his alternate and swift-changing moods 
of optimism and despair. And so, in 
the mingled generosity and egoism of 
her youthful heart, she sat down and 
penned him a demure little note, telling 
him that he had better come and see 
her very soon. 

No answer came. She was, at first, 
piqued; then deeply hurt. Her young 
pride was torn to shreds. 

At a dance the following Saturday 
some one introduced. Bertwick to her; 
they had supper together, and conversa- 
tion drifted, pleasantly, to mutual 
friends—eventually to Everett. Over 
the coffee Bertwick, who was quick to 
detect that she was more than ordinarily 
interested in Everett, blurted out the 

‘whole story. 

“And we went down to the dock the 
following afternoon,” he told her, “but 
the ship—some dinky little freighter— 
had sailed for the West Indies. He'll 
be all right, though. Probably he’ll have 
a wonderful time—he’d like that kind 
of thing.” 

Margaret listened, frozen to a white 
fear, her hands clenched tightly beneath 
the supper table. 

“You’re positive that he went on 
board, and yet you didn’t try_to stop 
him?” she demanded. 

Bertwick flushed nervously. 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know. But 
Schaffer, who seems to remember more 
details, swears that he saw him going 
up the gangway.” 

Had Margaret lived ten years before 
her time she might have attempted to 
deceive Bertwick as to the true state of 
her feelings; .a nameless pride would, 
perhaps, have prevented her from re- 
vealing the fear that gripped her heart. 
As it was, she turned on him in a sud- 
den fiery little outburst of anger ; he was 





smiling complacently, and that infuri- 
ated her. 

“If he never comes back,” she said, 
“you'll be responsible, I should think 
that the three of you, in spite of your 
muddled brains, would have had enough 
sense to get him off that ship. Oh, but 
I wish he’d never met you that night— 
just because he was amiable, tolerant, 
easy-going, you dragged him down with 
you. And now you're laughing about 
it, when he might be dead, for all you 
know!” 

She rose from her chair and hurried 
from the supper table, leaving him to 
stare after her in stricken amazement. 
But, because she had been steeled, in 
her age, to play the game, she remained 
at the dance until after three, outwardly 
flippant and gay, in her heart knowing 
that she longed for Everett as she had 

‘mever longed for any one before; and 
there was a novel, bittersweet joy in 
the realization. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the fourth day out the Adventurer 
ran into a southwesterly gale, and Ever- 
ett learned, for the first time, the true 
hardships of the sea. The day dawned 
gray and raw; the ship seemed to have 
lost what little power she had; to have 
become a passive, buffeted fragment in 
an incredible vastness of sea and sky. 

Everett was on deck from sunup un- 
til sundown, his body bent to the shrill- 
ing gale as he worked. He became grim 
and silent—inured. Harassed hours 
such as these permitted no time for~in- 
dulging in thoughts of the past or fu- 
ture. Life resolved itself into an ele- 
mentary problem: that of maintaining a 
precarious foothold upon a plunging, 
reeling world. So passed a terrible 
forty-eight hours. “0 

On the sixth night the Adventurer en- 
tered the gentler waters of the Mona 
passage, sailed through, and came into 
the Caribbean toward dawn. The new 
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day burst forth in a perfect triumph of 
gold and blue; the sky became a living 
mass of turquoise flecked with slow- 
moving, fleecy clouds.. Irregular patches 
of golden-brown seaweed appeared fre- 
quently, on the crest of a lazy wave, 
and—now and then—the silvery flash of 
flying fish skimming through the sun- 
light just above the surface of the sea, 

At the noon meal the following day 
Schnazel volunteered the information, to 
a general audience, that the Adventurer 
would put into the harbor of Sarita 
Palma, at the island of Esperanza, the 
following morning to take on sugar; 
after that she would, according to plans, 
touch at Fort de France, Martinique. 

“How long will we be at Santa 
Palma?” Everett inquired of the man 
who was sittirfg next to him. 

Schnazel overheard him, leaned across 
the table and asked morosely : 

“Why such questions? Do you want 
to quit us?” 

“T guess I will,” said Everett, su- 


premely unconscious of the trap into 
which he was falling. 
Schnazel flared up instantly. 


“By God, you don’t! We catch you 


trying to get away, and see what hap- 
pens—huh? You come on this ship; 
you stick here till we get back to the 
U-nited States. See?” . 

“I’m making no promises,” Everett 
said doggedly. 

Schnazel looked puzzled; he didn’t 
see that promises had anything to do 
with the matter, and said so. A man’s 
promise, according to his precepts and 
training, wasn’t worth a tinker’s damn. 

“You're a queer fellow,” he grunted, 
as he stirred his coffee. 


As soon as he awoke in the bunk room 
the next morning Everett was aware 
that his surroundings had, during the 
night, undergone some intangible change, 
the precise nature of which he could 
not immediately grasp. He stood up, 
rubbing his eyes, and discovered that 
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the bunk room was already deserted. 
Presently there reached his ears the 
clatter of a steam winch on the deck 
above him and a prolonged rattle of 
anchor chains. He realized all at once 
that the ship was no longer in motion, 
and the disconcerting immobility of the 
floor beneath his feet, after seven days 
of ceaseless, rhythmic rolling, made him 
feel curiously unsteady. 

He dressed hurriedly and, just before 
leaving the room, took his pocketbook 
from the place where he had-carefully 
hidden it beneath his mattress; it con- 
tained, he knew, exactly one hundred 
dollars—the most precious hundred dol- 
lars he had ever possessed. He hastened 
up the steep ladder to the deck, and at 
the uppermost step halted abruptly— 
spellbound. 

He had come upon deck during that 
brief, silent moment that precedes dawn. 
The Adventurer was lying motionless 
in a wide, crescent-shaped harbor; the 
water was unrippled, mirrorlike, veiled 


in a luminous haze; it was, he thought, 
as if the ship were floating, pendulous, 


in air. He crossed the deck slowly to 
the starboard rail, and, through the 
gauze of mist, saw Santa Palma, mys- 
tic and unreal in the glimmering half 
light before dawn—tinted .houses in 
pastel shades of red and blue and yel- 
low, rising terrace upon terrace from 
the harbor’s edge; church towers fram- 
ing massive bells; clustered palms strug- 
gling upward between the crowded 
houses in vivid patches of green; above 
the town a curving amphitheater of 
wooded slopes. Over all there hung a 
profound stillness. : 

A dory came drifting leisurely across 
the harbor, and, as it neared the Ad- 
venturer, Everett saw that it was laden 
to the gunwales with a cargo of fruit; 
a lean, bronze man, wearing a soft- 
brimmed straw hat, but otherwise prac- 
tically naked, wielded the sluggish oars; 
Everett thought humorously of Adam in 
a Panama. The craft came close to the 


Adventurer, passed impertinently be- 
neath her blunt bows. 

At that moment Schnazel loomed up. 

“Go forward,” he bellowed, “and get 
to work at the hatches. You ain’t here 
for your—pleasure.” 

A wave of revulsion swept over Ev- 
erett ; the ship was all at once a prison; 
he detested the very sight afid smell of 
her decks. He speculated, coolly, upon 
his obligations. After all, he had paid 
for his passage—and more—he. consid- 
ered, by the work he had done. He had 
been the butt of Schnazei’s jests, the 
target for his ill humor. The transac- 
tion was honorably completed, he de- 
cided. They were now quits. 

A slow, good-natured smile spread 
over his face. 

“But I’m through with all that, 
Schnazel,” he said, and kicked off his 
shoes. He went over the taffrail. 

The plunge was less of a shock than 
he had anticipated; he discovered that 
the water was agreeably warm. He 
struck out for the dory, scarcely fifty 
yards away. 

Twenty minutes later he was basking 
in the sun upon a sea wall of pressed 
shells while his clothes dried. He 
seemed to be in a new world. All along 
the quay native barkentines were an- 
chored, so close together that he could 
barely glimpse the harbor waters 
through the tangled forest of masts and 
rigging and brown sails. Men were 
gathering in little groups upon the cob- 
blestoned space before him—lazy-look- 
ing fellows, wearing hats of soft straw 
and linen suits that long ago had been 
white, smoking minute cigarillos and 
chatting amiably together. 

As he slid down from his perch on 
the sea wall a deep-throated roar came 
reverberating across the harbor, and he 
turned to see the Adventurer swinging 
her nose seaward. Five minutes later 
the last link that lay between Everett 
and his home land had melted away in 
the sunlit sea. 
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He breakfasted pleasantly enough on 
oranges which he purchased at a stall, 
then sauntered up the first street that 
came into view; it was steep and nar- 
row, and led, apparently, to the upper 
town. He was amused by the more or 
less fantastic names of the open-fronted 
shops that lined the street—El Rubi, 
Las Portas del Sol, E] Paraiso—gaudily 
painted little places displaying, under 
striped awnings, the cheapest kind of 
merchandise. 

He came eventually to a parklike 
space, planted with tamarind trees—the 
Plaza Nacional it was called. Beyond 
the trees there stood a large, but un- 
pretentious, cream-colored building, 
which he later on came to know as the 
Intendencia, the hub of Santa Palma’s 
municipal affairs. The sun had, by this 
time, climbed high in the heavens; was 
beating down upon the streets with a 
merciless intensity to.which_he had not 
yet become acclimatized; he felt, of a 
sudden, unwontedly weary, and it was 
with a considerable sense of relief that 
he discovered a tiny hotel on a side 
street a few yards beyond the square. 


The Hotel Venus was quite the quaint- 


est place he had ever been in. His 
bedroom, opening upon a balcony that 
overlooked a shady garden of mango 
trees, had no windows—only a pair of 
shutters. Blue was the predominating 
color of the hotel; the rickety iron cot 
in the corner of his room was painted 
blue; the walls were tinted a delicate 
azure, 

It was a drowsy afternoon, In the 
garden beneath the glossy, green-black 
foliage of the mango trees a cat was 
sleeping, stretched out in an attitude of 
complete abandon; the air was heavy 
with heat, filled with the soft drone of 
insects. Something of the profound lan- 
guor of the tropics slowly pervaded 
him ; he lay down upon his bed and was 
soon asleep. 

When he awoke it six 


was past 
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o'clock. In the cool of the evening he 
strolled down to the street of shops and 
purchased two linen suits and a wide- 
brimmed hat of pliant straw. He re- 
turned to the hotel, bathed and changed; 
descended the easy flight of tiled steps 
that led to the dining room. 

He wandered down to the Plaza Na- 
cional after dinner, to discover a mili- 
tary band, clad in green coats and white 
duck trousers, playing operatic airs with 
a certain gay abandon that almost com- 
pensated for its atrocious instruments. 
All Santa Palma seemed to be there, 
sauntering leisurely beneath the tama- 
rind trees. He found a crowded bodega 
with tables spread in the arcade beneath 
the Intendencia, and sat down to enjoy 
the music, the starlit coolness of the 
evening, the gay, chattering crowds. 

He had been seated but a few minutes 
when his attention was attracted by a 
rapidly gathering throng opposite the 
arcade of the Intendencia. 

In the very middle of the asphalted 
space before the building stood a worn 
and battered automobile of an obsolete 
American pattern; a diminutive negro 
in a white uniform was cranking the 
engine furiously, with no appreciable re- 
sult. 

In the tonneau of the car sat a tre- 
mendous man with a Vandyke beard; 
his features were heavily aquiline, 
tanned; his hair tinged with streaks of 
gray. A handsome, even imposing fig- 
ure, Everett thought, in his immaculate 
white clothes, black sombrero, a great 
scarlet flower at his buttonhole; he had 
about him an indefinable suggestion of 
power, an appearance of ease and well- 
being indicative of a man who had made 
his mark in the world. The stolid, gap- 
ing crowd seemed to irritate him. 

Everett gazed at the man with keen 
interest, then at the car. In-a whim- 
sical mood he left his table and edged 
his way through the crowd; strode up 
to the car and, without a word to its 
occupant, lifted the hood. A hurried 
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examination—he was instinctively clever 
at mechanics—revealed a minor defect 
in the carburation, which he was swiftly 
able to adjust. He then signaled to 
the gaping negro who dubiously gave the 
crank another turn; the car instantly 
came to life. 

As Everett started back toward the 
crowd the big man stood up in the ton 
neau and hailed him with an imperious 
wave of his arm. 

“That was very clever,” he said in 
Spanish. “Where did you learn about 
automobiles ?” 

Fverett replied, summoning what 
Spanish he knew, that he had driven 
cars in America-ever since he could 
remember, 

“So!” said the big man, and twirled 
his great mustache fiercely. Then, in 
English, added: “Alonzo here—he 
knows nothing about the automobile, 
as you can see. And I cannot get a 


chauffeur in this place.” 
“Don’t you drive yourself?” Everett 


asked innocently. 

The big man started back, almost as 
if Everett had struck him. 

“1?” he boomed, tapping his vast chest 
with a_gold-headed cane. “I—Don 
José Rodiquez—drive the automobile? 
Caramba! You are making sport of 
me that you suggest this monstrous thing 
—eh?” 

And he laughed, a deep, rumbling 
laugh that shook his great body. 

“Here,” he said, moving to one side 
of the car, “you appear to be a young 
man of intelligence; I must have con- 
versation with you. Jump in. It is 
my wish, We will go for a little drive.” 

There was something almost regal ia 
the way he said “it is my wish,” Ev- 
erett thought. However, he obeyed 
laughingly. 

A moment later the car left the Plaza 
and turned up a narrow, winding street 
that climbed toward the heights above 
the town. Don José turned to him, of- 
fering an enormous cigar. 


“How is it that you, an American, 
are in Esperanza?” he inquired. “I do 
not believe there are a dozen of your 
countrymen upon the island.” 

“Accident, more than anything else,” 
Everett told him. “I went on board: a 
ship to—well—to get a change of scene. 
The ship came to Santa Palma, and I 
left it.” 

Don José nodded several times; 
puffed hard at his own gigantic cigar. 

“Now tell me—you think of working 
in Esperanza? No real Americano is 
contented unless he works, isn’t it so?” 

“TI might work,” Everett conceded, “if 
I found something to interest me—but, 
then, I don’t have to while I’m here, 
unless I find a suitable job.” 

Don José seemed to find this amus- 
ing. 

“Of course. I understand. You are 
a caballero, and you do not wish that 
I should mistake that. Well, my young 
man, I could see that at once. I know 
something of human nature. However, 
as you are here and can be of the serv- 
ice to me, I make you an offer. This 
damn nigger’—he nodded toward the 
chauffeur—“he knows nothing. Every 
day, four, five, six times perhaps, we 
are stopped by some strange sickness 
of this automobile—and he never knows 
what is the matter. So I, Don José, 
principal planter and renowned citizen 
of Esperanza, am obliged to sit in the 
car like a—what you call it?—dummy, 
while he works to discover the cause of 
the estoppage. And then the people 
of the town begin to laugh. You see, 
in that way a caballero will lose consid- 
erable of his dignity—eh?” 

Everett repressed a smile. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

Don José’s voice became suavely soft, 
diplomatic. 

“IT want that you should drive this 
car for me. Listen, it will be kept clean 
by my sirvientes; all you will do is to 
drive me about. You will live in my 
beautiful home, the Casa Azul. I will 
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not call you my chauffeur, for that, 
perhaps, offends your dignity. I will 
call you my—my. ’ He paused a 
moment, pulling his beard thoughtfully ; 
then broke into a vast smile that re- 
vealed gleaming rows of white teeth. 
“I will call you my automobile engineer. 
How is that?” 

By this time the car had left the 
straggling outskirts of Santa Palma and 
was speeding along a country road far 
above the twinkling lights of the town. 
Everett leaned back comfortably in his 
seat. 

“What salary would I get?” he asked 
whimsically. 

Don José stared at him. 

“Eh? It is net enough honor to live 
in the Casa Azul, and to be the intrusted 
assistant of Don José? Caramba! This 
young man is hard to please!” 

Detecting a humorous twinkle in his 
eye, Everett answered politely: 

“It would be very delightful to live 
at the Casa Azul, and all that—but, 
after all, I couldn’t work for nothing.” 

“Well,” Don José said, with a sud- 
den air of munificence, “suppose that 
I should offer you thirty Esperanza dol- 
lars by the month?” 

“Make it fifty,” Everett 
promptly, “and I'll accept.” 

To his surprise Don José agreed will- 
ingly, displaying yet another side of his 
complex character. 

“Gentlemen cannot dispute over mat- 
ters of money,” he said with a magnifi- 
cent gesture. “And now, where are 
you living, that I may escort you home?” 

Everett told him. 

On the way back to the hotel Everett 
found himself speculating blankly as 
to what delicate secrets Don José might 
possess. He was convinced, suddenly, 
that this big man, in spite of his frip- 
peries, his laughable conceits, had a more 
serious aspect to him. Beneath his bla- 
tant superficialities, one felt, irresistibly, 
the man was eager, striving, tremen- 
dously ambitious. 
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At the door of the Hotel Venus Don 
José left him, after much bowing and 
handshaking. ‘The car disappeared in 
a cloud of dust up the moonlit street, 
and Everett climbed to his little blue 
bedroom. The future, he concluded 
hopefully, held interesting possibilities, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Early in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day Everett arrived at the Casa 
Azul. The house stood upon a promon- 
tory that formed the western margin of 
Santa Palma’s harbor. It was a square, 
solid old house with arabesqued win- 
dows cleft at regular intervals through 
its thick walls; the color of it, a pale, 
coquettish blue, seemed, somehow, in 
odd contrast with the chaste severity of 
its design. Between the house and the 
road, which came winding up from 
Santa Palma like a white thread through 
the jade green of plantations, there was 
a rather formal little garden of coco 
palms, bamboos, and narrow, pebbly 
paths. At the back of the house and 
surrounding the garden, too, there rose 
a crenelated wall of white plaster almost 
smothered in a cascade of scarlet bou- 
gainvillea. Beyond this wall Everett 
caught a glimpse of another house, 4 
low-roofed villa sheltered by the wav- 
ering foliage of palms. 

His first day at the Casa Azul passed 
quietly. Don José’s young secretary, 
Corcovado, who welcomed him, escorted 
him.to his bedroom, It was just such 
a room, Everett thought, as one would 
expect to find in the house, with its 
flooring of vivid blue tiles; the light 
rattan furniture; the great archway of 
a window. 

He spent the afternoon in his room, 
reading a paper-covered novel which 
Corcovado lent him. Don José, it ap- 
peared, was remaining in his study, oc- 
cupied with a quantity of correspon- 
dence. Everett, as he read, could hear 
a typewriter clicking methodically from 
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behind some closed doors at the end of 
a cool, dark corridor; he found himself 
wondering as to what kept Don José so 
infinitely busy throughout the hot, list- 
less hours of the afternoon. His sup- 
per, brought to his room by a taciturn 
Dominican serving boy, he ate alone. 

Some hours later, as he was about 
to fall asleep, the sound of a woman’s 
voice, dreamy with distance and caress- 
ingly soft, drifted in through the open 
archway of his window; but he was at 
the time too drowsy to speculate upon it. 

A week drifted by pleasantly. Ever- 
ett was kept moderately busy, some- 
times driving Don José about Santa 
Palma while he called at various‘houses, 
sometimes taking him for a moonlight 
ride along the white roads during the 
cool hours of the evening. The novelty 
of the new life appealed to him, yet he 
feared that before long it would wear 
off, and he would be adrift once more 
—searching for something new, as was 
his way. 

But something did happen—on the 
tenth day of his residence at the Casa 
Azul. In the blue shadows of the tropic 
evening a man came to the Casa Azul. 
Everett, from an upstairs balcony, saw 
him plodding slowly up the road from 
Santa Palma, a lonely, diminutive fig- 
ure in the gathering twilight. 

As he approached the house Everett 
gazed at him with increasing interest, 
for he saw that the stranger was no 
native of Esperanza. A tall, loose- 
limbed young man he proved to be, clad 
in a suit of grayish material, and carry- 
ing a small pigskin suit case; the gray 
felt hat, worn well at the back of his 
head, revealed an abundance of crisp 
hair, the color of straw. 

He passed through the roadside gate- 
way with a confident, swinging stride, 
and, a moment later, Everett heard the 
wire screen doors of the house clatter 
behind: him. 

A servant boy appeared at Everett’s 
elbow presently, and stated that he was 


wanted below. He followed the boy 
downstairs to the front hall where he 
discovered Don José and the newcomer, 

“Gail,” Don José said, “I wish to pre- 
sent you to Mr. Erik Tegel, a friend 
and business partner of mine.” 

“I am delighted,” Tegel remarked, in 
a bass voice tinged with a foreign ac- 
cent, “to make your acquaintance.” He 
turned immediately to Don José with 
a questioning glance. Don José shook 
his head, almost imperceptibly. It was 
all very mysterious, Everett thought. 

After a few minutes’ polite conversa- 
tion the two of them entered Don José’s 
library, leaving Everett to himself. 

Having nothing to do at the moment 
he strolled casually out to the strip of 
garden that lay between the house and 
the roadway, and there sat down upon 
a rattan chair to smoke a cigarette. It 
so happened that he had seated himself 
not far from the arabesqued window 
spaces of Don José’s library, and pres- 
ently he heard voices from within. They 
were speaking in Spanish. 

“The boy does not know?” he heard 
. Tegel asking. 

And then Don José’s voice, quick and 
nervous: 

“Of course not. 
if necessary. 
think.” 

The voices drifted into an incoherent 
murmuring. Lost in thought, he left 
the garden and started back to his room. 
They could trust him—later on they 
would tell him. What was brooding in 
this strange house, anyway? What was 
it that Don José was planning so meticu- 
lously? His pondering over the mys- 
tery, as he climbed the broad stairs to 
his bedroom, was abruptly cut short by 
a new surprise—the sound of a woman’s 
voice emanating from the floor above, 
singing a soft Castilian ballad; the voice 
was at once plaintive and arresting in 
the sheer colorfulness of its tones. He 
stood stock-still, gripping the banisters. 

He encountered Corcovado descend- 


Later on, maybe, 
He can be trusted, I 
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ing, a sheaf of typewritten letters in 
his hand. 

“Who is that singing?” he asked. 

Corcovado smiled. 

“Ah! The lady’s voice arouses my 
young friend’s curiosity—eh? It is the 
voice of Bianca Valdez—Don José’s 
niece. She lives in the white villa be- 
yond the garden, and ’as come to-night 
to dine with Don José—that is all I can 
tell you.” 

“One never sees her,” Everett mused, 
unéonsciously voicing his thoughts, 

Corcovado appeared somewhat an- 
Noyed. 

“Naturally not. She is, most of the 
time, in her villa. You would not ex- 
pect to see a lady wandering about at 
all hours of the day?” 

He terminated the convergation 
abruptly by continuing his way down the 
stairs. 

Everett went up to the floor above, 
and turned into the cool, narrow pas- 
sage leading to his room. Quite sud- 
denly he came upon Bianca Valdez. In 
mutual surprise at the encounter, they 
stood motionless, waiting for each other 
to pass! Everett, awkward, hat in hand; 
she, wide-eyed, confused, 1a hand flut- 
tering nervously at the white bosom of 
her dress. And in the somber, blue half 
light of the passage, in that endless in- 
stant of surprise and revelation, Everett 
realized that she was very beautiful. He 
had, it is true, the merest glimpse of a 
delicate ivory face, a tall, supple figure, 
blue-black hair worn tightly about a 
proudly held head; but the memory of 
poignant hazel eyes, gazing startled at 
him, lingered in his mind long after she 
had vanished in the obscurity that lay 
at the far end of the corridor. 


Time drifted by, in leisurely fashion, 
for two weeks—and then came tragedy. 
On the second Sunday in December 
there was a gala operatic performance 
at the Teatro Municipal of Santa Palma, 
The event, rare as it was, caused no 
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little excitement among the Esperan- 
zans; on the day of the performance 
the streets were ablaze with the green- 
and-red national colors. 

Don José himself refused to attend 
the performance, stating that he, who 
had attended the operas of Paris and 
New York, had no wish to hear a sec- 
ond-rate effort, but Corcovado, the 
young native secretary, left the Casa 
Azul in a high state of anticipation at 
eight o’clock Sunday ‘evening. 

Everett rétired early and was asleep 
by eleven. At midnight he was abruptly 
aroused by the Dominican serving boy 
who told him that Don José wished to 
see him immediately downstairs. 

He dressed hurriedly, descended, and 
entered the library. It was the first time 
he had been in the room; he found it a 
comfortable chamber, furnished with 
shallow armchairs‘of Russia leather, 
tables laden with books and magazines 
of an international character; the som- 
ber, cool, gray walls were lined with 
low bookcases, and—here and there— 
an etching, or a mezzotint, of irreproach- 
able taste. Tegel entered a moment later. 
Don José closed the door softly, mo- 
tioned to them to be seated, and drew 
up an armchair for himself. 

“Corcovado,” he announced gravely, 


“was shot at nine o’clock this evening 


outside the Teatro Municipal, by one 
of President Pinar’s guards. The only 
excuse they have offered is that he ap- 
proached too near the presidential car- 
riage. It was, of course, merely an in- 
direct method of telling me that I. and 
my followers are henceforth to be re- 
garded as rebels.” 

He paused, dipped his slender fingers 
into a jade box containing cigarettes that 
lay upon the table, and lighted one with 
careful deliberation. 

“The death of Corcovado has made 
a change in our plans. It seems to me 
that it gives us the required-excuse for 
action.” 

“How?” Tegel asked sharply. 
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Dor José smiled. 

““Why—we demand an apology from 
Pinar, of course.” 

“It was a terrible thing,” Everett re- 
marked suddenly, feeling that it was 
time for some one to express sympathy. 

Don José looked at him curiously, al- 
most as if he were for the first time 
aware of his presence. He nodded in 
a perfunctory way. 

“Now that Corcovado is gone,” he 
continued, “I have no secretary; he was 
valuable in that respect ” He broke 
off, regarding Everett thoughtfully. 
‘Can you typewrite?” 

Everett nodded uneasily. 

“Good. Then I think you shall take 
the place of Corcovado. It will be bet- 
ter for you, also. To drive the automo- 
bile is not a worthy occupation for a 
young man of your intelligence. I will 
put the negro, Hoya, back in his old 
place as chauffeur.” 

Tegel interrupted, frowning. 

“Is—is this young man in your com- 
plete confidence?” he inquired. 

The question seemed, momentarily, to 
perplex Don José. 


“Ah! That is so—an important point 


I had forgotten. How much of our 
affairs do you know, Gail? Answer me 
frankly.” 

Everett outlined briefly the hints Cor- 
covado had now and then dropped to 
him, together with his own surmise of 
the situation, gathered from his obser- 
vation. of the natives’ behavior in the 
presence of Don José. 

“So you see,” he concluded, “I have 
only the vaguest idea of your plan. I’m 
pretty sure that a revolution is in the 
air, but I’m ignorant of details. I don’t 
even know”—he laughed a trifle nerv- 
ously—“who Mr. Tegel is, where he 
comes from, and what he is here for.” 

Don José glided over this hint for 
some information concerning Tegel 
hurriedly —unsatisfactorily. Everett 
thought. 
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“Mr. Tegel is my chief assistant, my 
right-hand man, as you Americans say. 
And now, my young amigo, if you wish 
to throw in your fortune with ours we 
will be most glad to have you with us— 
but you must, first of all, give the prom- 
ise of secrecy. I will say this of you 
Anglo-Saxons: that most of you keep 
the word once it has been given. Come, 
now, what do you say?” 

After a moment’s deliberation Everett 
said: 

“T’ll go through this affair with you, 
but on ene condition. When it’s over, 
whether you’ve succeeded or failed, I’m 
to be released without further obliga- 
tions.” 

“You have the business head, my 
young man. Bueno—I think we can 
promise that.” 

And then Tegel retired. Don José 
and Everett were left alone. Everett 
sat very still in his armchair waiting, 
while the older man moved deliberately 
about the room gathering a book and a 
paper, ‘here and there, and several maps 
which he unfolded carefully. Pres- 
ently he resumed his seat near Everett; 
laid the collected paraphernalia upon the 
table. 

“I trust-you,” he began simply. “For" 
this reason I feel that I can, without 
danger, put before you the outliries of 
my plan.” 

He sketched briefly, with an admirable 
conciseness and choice of words, the 
history of Esperanza. He told of its 
greatness in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries under the sway of 
the Rodiquez clan; he outlined the fail- 
ure of Juan, the second, to come up to 
the country’s expectations; his weak- 
nesses; the revolution and the ensuing 
decay of Esperanza. He grew mordant, 
bitterly sarcastic, as he portrayed the 
national industries of coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco falling from their pristine im- 
portance to a mere shadow of what they 
had once been. As a result of these 
things the population was rapidly be- 
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coming ambitionless, fatalistic—without 
hope. 

“But the spirit is there still,” he con- 
cluded, waxing enthusiastic. “Pinar’s 
clique make their worst mistake when 
they conclude that they are ruling a 
spineless, degenerate people. I, myself, 
have had the proof, again and again, 
that they are wrong. And the greatest 
proof is that twenty-five thousand men 
—young men, too, strong and aiert— 
have pledged themselves to my cause, 
They have called themselves the Vali- 
entes, brave, splendid fellows who will, 
in one glorious sweep of arms, ‘bring to 
Esperanza a new régime of honesty and 
progress.” 

“Valientes,’ murmured Everett. “I’ve 
heard the word before,” 

“Yes; that is the battle cry of my 
party. For many,’many months I have 
worked, and my brave agents have 
worked, sowing the seeds of this great 
movement. When the day comes—and 
pray God it will soon’’—he crossed him- 


self devoutly—‘“these Valientes* of the 
Liberationist party will rise, under my 


leadership. Others, who shall observe 
their success and shall wish to be on 
_ the winning side, will join them. In less 
than twenty-four hours the wretched 
Federalists will be crushed, and Es- 
peranza will be free.” 

“How about arms?” Everett asked. 

Don José flashed him a glance of ap- 
proval. 

“Ten thousand rifles, and ammunition 
for them, one hundred and twenty ma- 
chine guns, are already hidden upon this 
island. Another such quantity is ex- 
pected by a second shipment at any time. 
It is for that, personally, that I am wait- 
ing.” 

“Who is supplying all this stuff?” Ev- 
erett inquired innocently. 

It seemed to him that Don José was 
peculiarly perturbed by the question. He 
hesitated ; his answer was evasive. 

“The money was gathered by secret 
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subscription—and then, of course, my 
entire personal fortune is also involved.” 

He took up a brightly colored map 
from the table. 

“And now, a little geography to fol- 
low our history lesson, so that my 
young friend shall be master of the 
situation.” 

He tapped the map with a pencil, 

“This is Esperanza, one hundred miles 
long, eighty miles across at its widest 
point. Here, in the center of the north- 
ern coast, is Santa Palma, the capital 
and the seat of government. There, in 
the center of the southern coast, is Los 
Barrios, a seaport and headquarters gar- 
rison He paused abruptly as some 
one tapped upon the door of the li- 
brary. 

Everett turned quickly in his chair as 
Bianca Valdez came into the room. An 
involuntary ripple of annoyance crossed 
Don José’s brow, but he banished it 
swiftly as he rose to greet his niece. 
For a moment the two of them con- 
versed rapidly in low voices while Ev- 
erett, listening, heard the name of Cor- 
covado uttered several times, and saw 
her eyes widen with horror as Don José 
told her the news. 

“Allow me,” said Don José, turning 
suddenly toward him, “to introduce my 
friend and secretary, Mr. Everett Gail. 
This is my niece, Sefiora Valdez.” 

Then she was married. Everett was, 
for the instant, absurdly taken aback. 
He shook hands with her; she spoke to 
him in. faultless English, tinged with the 
faintest possible blur of an accent. 

“T am glad,” she said, “that you are 
with us. Poor Corcovado! Without a 
secretary my uncle would be helpless ; he 
has always such heaps of work to be 
done.” 

She sat down, with instinctive grace, 
in an armchair, eying him with a cool, 
impersonal scrutiny. Then she saw the 
outspread maps, the scattered books 
upon the table. 


“T’m afraid I’m interrupting,” she re- 
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marked; -her voice was whimsical, al- 
most contemptuous. It was clear to Ev- 
erett that she, in her aloof detachment, 
had but little interest in her uncle’s mag- 
nificent plans. 

Don José denied the suggestion good- 
naturedly. 

“No. We have talked enough about 
our plans for to-night. Mr, Gail, I am 
satisfied, will be-an asset to my venture. 
And now, let us talk of pleasanter things. 
What have you been doing, my dear? 
It is almost a week since I last had 
the pleasure of seeing you.” 

She answered slowly, lazily, her eyes 
resting on Everett in a kind of mute 
speculation, She had been in her villa, 
she said, most of the time; it was too 
hot to go out very much. She spoke 
with a quiet reserve, an intangible aloof- 
ness—as if she were, in some way, re- 
mote from the world and its doings; 
there was about her an air of gentle 
resignation, Everett guessed, suddenly, 
that she had suffered ; had been through, 
perhaps, some great, even heartbreaking 
trouble. 

As she sat there before him, her softly 
molded chin resting in one cupped hand, 
listening to Don José’s polite, perfunc- 
tory conversation, Everett studied her 
furtively. He liked especially her nar- 
rowed, slightly oblique hazel eyes, lazily 
half closed ; the blue-black hair that rip- 
pled back from her temples and was 
worn closely about her well-shaped head 

hair that gleamed in the rays of the 
lamplight, just as the patent-leather tips 
of her quite perfect little white shoes 
gleamed, too. There was an immacu- 
late, indescribable freshness to her; a 
faultless perfection of attire. 

He speculated in haphazard fashion 
upon her agé. She was young, and 
yet old at the same time—certainly 
young in the sheer, unlined beauty of 
her features, the lithe, superb grace of 
her supple figure; but old in the un- 
fathomable depths of her poignant hazel 
eyes. She must be between twenty-five 
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and thirty, he concluded eventually. He 
felt, curiously enough, that age was with 
her a static thing; that she had always 
been as old as she was now, but that 
she would remain forever young. 

Once she detected his eyes fastened 
upon her in unconsciously patent ad- 
miration and a faint flush trept to the 
soft curve of her cheek. 

Before she rose to leave she whis- 


. pered something to Don José in quick, 


sibilant Spanish. He nodded. She 
turned to Everett, extending a cool, 
friendly hand. 

“Some day,” she said, “when time is 
idle on your hands—my uncle cannot 
keep you forever at work—you must 
come over and see my villa, which is 
just beyond the wall at the back of 
the garden. I have a few things there 
that may interest you—many English 
books, for instance.” 

She nodded lightly and was gone. In 
the room there still lingered the faintest 
scent of jasmine. 

Don José turned 
gravely, one by one. 

“A lovely woman,” he remarked dis- 
passionately, “but one whom the world 
treated harshly indeed.” 

That was all the information he was 
apparently inclined to vouch, and Ever- 
ett was for the moment too wise to 
question him further. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Another fortnight passed, serenely 


and without undue incident. Everett 
soon discovered that in his new capacity 
he had little or no time left to indulge 
in the luxury of his own thoughts. In- 
deed, the business of being a secretary 
assumed greater proportions than he 
could possibly have anticipated. Some- 
times Don José would spend the whole 
day in the library, dictating slowly and 
carefully in Spanish while he sat at the 
typewriter. The dictation covered a va- 
riety of subjects—men and munitions, 
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advancement of money, the training of 
recruits. These letters, or rather bul- 
letins, were dispatched to agents in dif- 
ferent parts of Esperanza. 

Late one afternoon when his services 
were not required by Don José, he sud- 
denly recalled Bianca Valdez’s invitation 
and, shortly*after five o'clock, strolled 
through the garden, passed through a 
gate in the scarlet wall of bougainvillea, 
and entered the grounds of her villa. 
It was a trim, square, unadorned little 
house possessing an indefjnable air of 
neatness. His summons at the door was 
answered by a curtsying, ebony servant 
girl who ushered him into the house. 

He found himself in a low-ceilinged, 
narrow living room, the windowless 
archways of which, overlooking the 
garden, were sheltered from the slant- 
ing afternoon sun by straw-colored cur- 
tains that billowed gently in the soft 
breeze. The walls of the room were 
of a creamy tone, adorned here and there 
with wide-margined marine pastels; the 
furniture was of lusterless white rat- 
tan, light and comfortable, cushioned in 
chintz—a very feminine room indeed; 
homelike, yet rather gravely formal in 
its utter simplicity. 

She came in, presently, from the brick 
terrace of the garden, her arms 
laden with flowers, and proceeded to 
greet him with such a wholly natural, 
unaffected’ pleasure that he was almost 
immediately at his ease. 

They talked. She wanted to know 
many little things about New York and 
the United States, to which country she 
had never been, but studiously seemed 
to avoid asking him any questions about 
himself. As she chatted easily and 
lightly upon a variety of subjects it be- 
came increasingly evident to him that 
here was a woman of unusual education 
and refinement of taste; of rare and 
delicate perception. 

“Where,” he asked, amazed, “did you 
learn to speak English so perfectly?” 

She sighed faintly; nervously plucked 
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a stray thread from the embroidery of 
her white dress. 

“In Paris and London,” she told him, 
“I lived in Europe, was educated there 
for six years. After that I returned 
here, to Santa Palma—and was mar- 
ried.” 

She ended the sentence with an odd 
little jerk, uttering the last word with 
a faint, but palpable irony which was 
accentuated by a sudden, downward 
twist of her sensitive lips; and, some- 
how, she conveyed very clearly to-Ev- 
erett that she preferred not to speak, or 
even think, of the past. 

“Do you really think you are going 
to benefit,” she suddenly asked him with 
a peculiar deliberation, “by going 
through this—this wild venture with 
Don José? How can you be interested 
in the doings of this futile little coun- 
try? Why don’t you go home now, 
while you are free to go? In a week 
perhaps, there will be no possibility of 
leaving Santa Palma, until this-horrible 
revolution is settled.” 

His young vanity was promptly and 
absurdly wounded’ but this was in turn 
succeeded by a sense of curiosity as to 
her motives for the suggestion. 

“IT might as well stay on,” he replied 
negligently. “I’d like to go through a 
thing like that—a revolution; be right 
in the thick of it—next to the very 
maker of it, in fact. Life’s pretty pro- 
saic these days, you kriow, up home. 
Work all day, of the dullest kind, and a 
little standardized amusement at night. 
Routine, that’s all it amounts to. I’m 
afraid I wasn’t cut out for that kind 
of thing; that’s why I left—in search 
of adventure, excitement, something 
new.” 

He broke off, a trifle ashamed at his 
burst of confidence. She laughed softly, 
yet in a way that did not annoy him. 

“One can see that you are still very 
young,” she remarked, smiling. “I only 
wish that I had some of your—your 
eagerness left in me. I would like to 
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feel that life, after all, had something 
to offer to the seekers. When I was 
your age I felt the same way as you, 
though “i 

She broke off abruptly; then, after a 
moment of silence, rang a bell, and cof- 
fee was brought by the negro girl upon 
a silver tray, with delicate, flowered 
china and gleaming damask. 

And so they chatted on, until the 
shadow beneath the white wall between 
the two gardens lengthened and grew 
dim, and a pale, flaccid moon loomed in 
the almost colorless evening sky. 

When Everett finally rose to go she 
accompanied him to the door, and, had 
he glanced back as he hurried through 
the dusk beneath the overhanging palms, 
he would have seen her gazing after 
him, her eyes suddenly wistful. 


The palpable pleasure with which she 
had greeted his first visit to her lingered 
as a pleasant aftermath in Everett’s 
mind, and he*went soon again to see 
her. It was not long, indeed, before it 


became almost a daily custom of his 


to drop in at the villa for half an hour 
or so in the late afternoon. In the be- 
ginning she was to him a complete 
enigma, but as time went by he learned 
fragmentary details of her past life, 
which he tried to piece together in a 
coherent sequence. 

When, at last, he had the complete 
story it set him to pondering, constantly, 
upon the immeasurable pathos of the 
destiny which had been shaped for her, 
and the quiet resignation with which she 
accepted the inevitable. 

Bianca Valdez, only child of one Rod- 
erigo Rodiquez, a well-to-do tobacco 
planter and a half brother of Don José, 
had, at the age of twenty-seven, come 
abruptly upon a stone wall drawn across 
the path of her life. 

Her mother, the daughter of a proud 
French royalist who had migrated to 
Martinique, had died at Bianca’s birth. 
Her father, who adored her with the 
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simple, complete devotion of a widower 

who found in his daughter a poignant 
reminder of all his wife’s perfections, 
took her when she was barely fourteen 
years old to Paris, determined that she 
should have the best education the world 
could give. Six years these two lived 
in Paris—the happiest years of Bianca’s 
life—and then Roderigo, one autumn, 
decided to pay a flying visit to Santa 
Palma that he might settle some matters 
of business connected with his planta- 
tions. Bianca went with him, 

On the outward voyage Roderigo took 
ill; grew weaker as the ship sped south- 
ward into torrid, tropic seas. Before 
Santiago de Cuba, the first port of. call, 
was reached, he died; he was buried at 
sea. 

Aboard the ship was one Carlo Val- 
dez, captain of Esperanza infantry, a 
swarthy, dashing young man of twenty- 
eight who was returning to Santa Palma 
after a six months’ leave in Spain. Be- 
fore Roderigo had fallen ill he' had be- 
gun to pay Bianca marked attentions; 
after his death he did not hesitate to 
urge his case the more. Never was 
that close and dangerous affinity be- 
tween love and love of ‘sympathy so 
clearly demonstrated as when Bianca, 
twenty years old, alone and helpless, suc- 
cumbed to the persistent entreaties of 
Valdez and agreed to marry him upon 
the ship’s arrival in Santa Palma. There 
seemed, indeed, to be no other alterna- 
tive. She was isolated and friendless, 
and had no idea where to go. She had 
not seen her Uncle José since she had 
been a tiny child; was not even sure 
that he was alive, or living in Esperanza. 

They were married, and there fol- 
lowed three months of moderate happi- 
ness. Then Valdez was ordered with 
his regiment to the island colony of San 
Martino, some ninety miles off the Es- 
peranzan coast, where the government 
was having trouble with insurrection- 
ists. Valdez refused abruptly to take 
his wife with him. San Martino, he 
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alleged, was a hell hole—no place for 
a woman. He left her in a modest 
apartment on the outskirts of Santa 
Palma, where she agreed placidly to 
await his return. Be it noted that Rod- 
erigo Rodiquez’s fortune had, by now, 
following the Esperanzan laws, come 
completely into the hands of Valdez. 

She. never saw her husband again. 
He wrote her frequently in the begin- 
ning—and then, as time went by, less 
and less. At last a letter came to her, 
a year after his departure, a rambling, 
almost incoherent letter whose phrases 
burned into her brain like torturing 
streams of fire. Valdez would never 
return—and, between the lines, and 
from hints of gossip that spread 
through Santa Palma, she gathered that 
he had become a victim of the climate 
and sordidness of San Martino. Later 
on it developed that he had been dis- 
missed from the army for failure in 
his duty; that he had become a drunk- 
ard, and was openly living in San Mar- 
tino with a native woman. Although 
Bianca might, even then, have been 
willing to forgive, nothing would in- 
duce him to return to Santa Palma. He 
had, too, her* money. 

There was no possibility of divorce 
for Bianca. Her church, as well as the 
inherent prejudices of her countrymen, 
prevented that. She was condemned to 
an endless loyalty to one who had failed 
in the first test of his loyalty to her. 
What little money he had left with her 
gave out. Too proud to seek assistance, 
Don José at last discovered her in a 
condition of poverty, and took her to 
the empty villa adjacent to the Casa 
Azul. As the years passed she lived 
the life of a recluse; found solace in 
books and music, and in the manage- 
ment of a small sugar plantation at the 
village of Cristobal which her father 
had left her and which had been over- 
looked by Valdez. This plantation en- 
abled her, after some years, gratefully 
to pay back her obligations to Don José. 
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Bianca and Everett went riding one 
morning to the Cristobal plantation ~ 
Their mounts were lean, delicate-limbed ~ 
young horses of the native breed, nervy. 
ous and none too sure-footed. The 
morning air—it was before breakfast 
—was still cool and fresh, and, as they 
cantered along the winding, sunlit trail 
that led to the distant hills, Everett ex- 
perienced a welcome sense of exhilara- 
tion, a tingling of the blood, a desire 
to shout aloud with the sheer, impatient 
joy of being alive. 

Bianca, at, his side, was superb upon 
her horse, he thought. She was wearing 
a simple khaki skirt and blouse, her face 
shielded from the sun’s glare by a soft, 
wide-+brimmed Panama worn with un- 
erring grace; beneath it he could see her 
black, gleaming hair waving softly over 
her ears, her slightly uptilted nose 
breathing in the cool fragrance of the 
morning. A faint flush had crept to 
the curve of her cheek; pleasure shone 
in her eyes. For once she had forgot- 
ten. 

They crossed a low range of hills; 
descended with care a rock-strewn path 
into a cup-shaped valley whose gently 
undulating slopes were green with young 
sugar cane. At the bottom of the de- 
scent they cantered through a sun- 
bespeckled grove of mangoes, and 
emerged at the edge of a sluggish 
stream, through which their horses 
waded with a mincing, high-stepping 
timidity. 

Beyond the stream they came upon a 
straight, flat road that was an invita- 
tion. They shook their horses to a gal- 
lop, abandoning themselves to the ec- 
stasy of unrestrained flight. Everett's 
horse nosed slightly to the fore; head 
tossing, snorting with the eagerness of 
the open road. 

Of a sudden he heard a sharp, terti- 
fied scream. He turned his head quickly 
to see Bianca’s horse stumbling. In an 
instant she was lying queerly, horribly 
motionless in a crumpled khaki heap 
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upon the hlinding white road. He 
reined up, heart leaping into his throat ; 
dismounted. The horses cantered on 
together for a hundred yards or so down 
the road, then came to a halt in a state 
of aimless indecision. . 

He ran back; knelt down and took 
the motionless figure in his arms ; turned 
her face to his. He had never, he 
thought, panic-stricken, seen such a 
deathly pallor. Her eyes were closed, 
the flesh beneath them tinged faintly 
blue. 

“Oh, God!” he murmured. “Oh, 
God!” He found himself, as if in a 
nightmare, clambering down an embank- 
ment to the stream; dipping a handker- 
chief in the clear, cold water. Seconds 
seemed like minutes; minutes zons of 
time. 

As he bathed her white brow her eyes 
fluttered, slowly opened. She gazed at 
him with a dull, uncomprehending stare. 
Her arm moved upward in a feeble ges- 
ture, then dropped limply. She mut- 


tered something which he could not un- 


derstand. 

For what seemed ages he knelt there, 
holding her in his arms; trying desper- 
ately, frantically to revive her. And 
then, at last, the stark stare left her 
eyes, to be replaced by complete com- 
prehension. 

“I’m not hurt,” she murmured, and 
her lips trembled into a valiant smile, 
“only, only stunned.” 

But one arm, flung limply about his 
neck tightened, and a spasm of pain 
twisted her mouth. She seemed, just 
then, very near to him, and very help- 
less. 

“It’s all right,” he assured her hope- 
fully. “I'll take care of you; I'll get 
you home—don’t worry.” 

She smiled again. A kind of hazy 
tenderness filled her eyes. Something 
of the vividness of her proximity over- 


whelmed him suddenly; and in a wave * 


of mingled tenderness, passion and 
thankfulness, he leaned swiftly forward 
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and kissed her trembling lips. Her 
arm, for one brief instant, tightened 
perceptibly about his neck, in a seem- 
ingly grateful caress. 

She stood up then, very quickly and. 
nervously; brushed the dust from her 
habit. Only her elbow, it seemed, had 
been painfully wrenched. He recov- 
ered the horses, helped her to mount, 
and they rode homeward, side by side, 
in silence. His head was lowered, his 
gaze fixed pensively upon the road. 
Only once did she glance at him, and 
then her eyes were ashine with a strange, 
new brightness. 

The allurement of Everett’s youth and 
eagerness; his freshness of outlook and 
his enthusiasms, had—if he had but 
known it—broken in upon the monot- 
ony of her existence like a breath of 
life-giving air upon a fading flower. He 
had brought to her, unknowing, one 
ray of hope that gleamed through the 
dreary, gray future to which she had 
steeled. herself. 

And now, tempestuously, in that fleet- 
ing kiss he had given her came the cul- 
mination of hope, the conviction that 
she could still find happiness—in being 
young, and in being in love. The trag- 
edy of those ended years of \ wasted 
beauty seemed to her to have been swept 
away on the wings of the morning; in 
one swift moment she had found her 
youth and vanished dreams restored to 
her. 

She was outwardly calm when they 
reached the villa, and invited him to 
remain for luncheon. Although she, of 
course, avoided reference to what had 
occurred Everett sensed that their rela- 
tions had undergone a subtle change. 
Several times he caught her looking at 
him furtively, a half-puzzled, half-ten- 
der expression in her eyes; and he real- 
ized, of a sudden, that things could not 
be as they had been before—that their 
frank comradeship had gone. 

_ A relief from the tension came after 
lunch when she appeared on the terrace 
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with a copy of El Tiempo, the local jour- 
nal of Santa Palma. She sat down be- 
side him. 

“There‘are some things I don’t under- 
stand at all,” she began gravely. “Lis- 
ten to this, while I read it to you.” 

Everett waited, smiling; he had al- 
ready guessed what she was about to 
read him. 

“Here it is—‘An Extraordinary Note 
to President Pinar from the Planter, 
José Rodiquez,’ it is headed; and then 
follows this article: 


“We have learned from a high authority 
that our illustrious president, Alvarez Pinar, 
has to-day received a communication of a 
most extraordinary and unpleasant nature 
from the well-known planter, José Rodiquez. 
In this note Rodiquez demands the instant 
court-martial and execution of Capitan 
Tomas Secor of the president’s guard for 
what he terms ‘the wicked and unwarranted 
assassination of Sefior Vlasco Corcovado, sec- 
retary to His Excellency Don José Rodiquez, 
President of the Liberationist Party of Es- 
peranza.’ The note, moreover, concludes by 
saying that if Secor is not executed and an 
apology is not forthcoming for his action, 
the Liberationist~ Party pledges itself to 
avenge the death of its dearly beloved and 
illustrious comrade. It is learned that the 
receipt of this note has caused a furor in 
the president’s palace, and that Rodiquez 
will be severely dealt with for his temerity. 


“Now what do you think of that, 
Everett ?” 

He laughed outright. 

“Tt sounds even better than I had im- 


agined,” he exclaimed. “That note was 
dictated to me by Don José and sent by 
special messenger to the palace. I'll bet 
they’re shaking in their shoes up at the 
Fortaleza.” 

“They sound defiant,” she murmured 
dubiously. 

“That’s pure bluff. Besides, El 
Tiempo is practically owned by Pinar’s 
crowd. Asa matter of fact, they won’t 
know what to do. They'd never dare 
execute Secor for fear of antagonizing 
the whole army; and they’re deadly 
afraid of Don José. They know, too, 
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that the murder of Corcovado was @ 
brutal crime.” % 

She frowned; then spoke with some | 
asperity. ; 

“This note of Don José’s,” she as- 
serted, tapping the newspaper, “is 
merely a flimsy excuse for war. It 
need never have been sent.” 

“Of course it’s only an excuse,” he 
assured her enthusiastically, “but it’s 
a very good one. Corcovado’s death 
gave Don José the very opportunity he 
wanted. He feels that the time is now 
ripe to save the country from the rotten 
state it’s falling into, and he’s brought 
things. to a crisis—that’s all there is 
to it.” E 

She did not immediately answer. Fer . 
some moments she gazed toward the 
harbor with a wistful stare, eventually 
to turn to him with a little shrug of res- 
ignation. 

“It seems,” she said, “as if men were 
always trying to make trouble, were 
ready to fly at one another’s throats upon 
the slightest pretext. Oh, if we could 
only have peace! You don’t know what 
these revolutions are like; you who up 
North read of them in your newspapers 
and laugh. You don’t hear of the 
wounded men; the streets soaked in 
blood—and then, afterward, fever and 
horrible disease sweeping over the 
island.” 

She turned to him in a little burst of 
fury. 

“Even you, young as you are, you're 
guilty. You’re ready, even anxious, for 
this orgy of murder which is bound to 
come. You've listened to Don José’s 
eloquence and, like a perfect little fool, 
you’re ready to play your part in a 
tragedy that doesn’t concern you in the 
least. I had hoped”—her voice wavered, 
broke to an almost incoherent whisper 
—‘“T had hoped that, possibly, you and 
I might enjoy some happy hours to- 
gether—and now, even that is to be 
spoiled. And then, very likely, you may 
be wounded. Being with Don José, 
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" you're bound to be in the thick of every- 
thing; he is at least courageous. Oh, 
please, for God’s sake, think’ better of 
it!” 


Her passionate outburst left him mo-° 


mentarily speechless, amazed. Clumsily 
he leaned forward and took her hand in 
his, where it lay limp and unresisting. 

“IT can’t back out of it now,” he told 
her. “That’s impossible.” 

Very quietly he arose, touched his lips 
to her fingers, and walked away down 
the garden path. His mind was in a 
chaotic state. So many things happen- 
ing—so swiftly—and over all he was 
haunted by an enduring, persistent vi- 
sion of her lying helpless in his arms, 
of that sudden, unforgetable kiss. He 
reached the gate in the bougainvillza- 
sprayed wall, paused irresolutely, then 
retraced his steps toward the villa. But 
she had gone indoors, was nowhere to 
be seen, 


Don José was in festive mood that 
night. He, Tegel, and Everett dined 
together in the Casa Azul and, to cele- 


brate the sending of the note to Pinar, 
he ordered champagne to be brought 
up from the cellars. 

“To the Valientes!” he cried, raising 


his glass. 
catise.”” 

At nine o’clock Don José rose from 
the table. 

“In a, very few days,” he said, “Pi- 
nar’s reply will come. That it will be 
in the nature of a refusal I am sure. 
You, Gail, have already proved of value 
to me; I have decided that you will 
take part in the revolution as my per- 
sonal aid—so prepare yourself for an 
interesting time, and perhaps some 
bloodshed. Until the hour comes you 
will see little of me; I am going about 
the country—in disguise, of course— 
conferring with my brave agents. You 
will, yourself, remain here and await 
orders. Until then—adieu.” 

He left the room; Tegel, nodding 


“May God support their 
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abruptly to Everett, followed him. The 
door closed softly behind them, 

Left alone, Everett found himself 
suddenly pervaded by an untold exhil- 
aration. He left the dining room, 
strolled down the marble steps that led 
to the garden. A white, symmetrical 
moon shone down with dazzling inten- 
sity between the slender, black columns 
of the palms. Beyond the ghostly out- 
line of the garden wall he could glimpse 
a yellow parallelogram of light, shin- 
ing from a window in Bianca’s villa. __ 

Halfway across the garden he was 
halted by the sound of a woman’s voice, 
singing, low and tremulous; the faint 
tinkle of a piano reached his ears. As 
in a dream he lifted the latch of the 
gateway in the wall. 

He knocked gently, and the sound of 
his knuckles upon the paneled surface 
of the door seemed to reach him re- 
motely, from a great distance. 

When he had waited, heart hammer- 
ing, for what seemed an eternity of 
time, the door was slowly opened. She 
stood before him, clad in a fragile, black 
evening gown, her tender profile vaguely 
outlined in the mellow light of a hall- 
way lantern that hung, pendulous, from 
brass chains. A hand was poised, star- 
tled, upon her small, yet frankly curv- 
ing bosom. He marveled, momentarily, 
at the white perfection of her shoulders, 


-in unmitigated contrast to the lacy black- 


ness of her dress. 

“You,” she said. That was all; but 
he was aware, almost triumphantly, that 
there was no trace of seproval in her 
voice; only a little catch of—could it 
be ?—happiness. 

For a while he stood there silent be- 
fore her; and then—at last—held her 
in his arms, while her lips murmured 
soft, incoherent little phrases in his ear, 
and her slim white arms about his neck 
were a caress in themselves. He caught 
her, suddenly, warm and yielding, to 
him; saw her lips, half open, smiling up 
at him in a mute, irresistible appeal. 
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In the depths of her hazel eyes, too, 
he saw the inexorable. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Casa Azul became, during the 
days that followed, a silent, almost de- 
serted place, Don José was away, roam- 
ing about the island, and Everett re- 
ceived no news of him. It was under- 
stood, however, that his plans were now 
complete and awaiting only the spark 
that would start the conflagration. 

Life, at this time, assumed for Ev- 
erett a leisurely enchantment, an opu- 
lence that he had not before conceived 
possible. He lived through the hours 
with a perpetual sense of unreality; the 
commonplaces of everyday existence 
were tinted with something of the magic 
of dreams. There were rides with 
Bianca in the coolness of early morning 
to the foothills beyond Cristobal, 


through the emerald coffee groves whose 
berries were now beginning to turn 
crisply red; luncheons in the noonday 
stillness of the villa—entrancing meals 


served upon a table ornate with damask 
and the sparkle of cut glass; long, 
drowsy afternoons in the profound lan- 
guor of the shady garden; both of them 
rather quiet, happy in the mere con- 
sciousness of each other’s proximity. 

And then, most perfect of all, the 
evenings spent in the blue shadows of 
the veranda where there was a serene 
stillness, broken only by the lyric rustling 
of palm fronds in the jasmine-fragrant 
breeze. A glimpse of the starlit sea 
through a fretwork of leaves, while 
Bianca’s cool hands smoothed his rum- 
pled hair, murmured endearing little 
phrases that awed him—made him feel 
utterly young, and vaguely ashamed, too, 
that any one should so love him. 

As he grew to know her well he found 
himself, oddly enough, contrasting her 
with Margaret Blair. In age there was 
some eight years’ difference; Margaret 
stood for the splendid near future, 
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Bianca for the glorious actuality. Bianca” 
had a certain stability, a steadiness of ¥ 
purpose which Margaret had yet to at- @ 
tain. Margaret was the bud, Bianca the 
full-blown flower. 

She displayed, in their new intimacy, 
acomplexity of character, an infinite va- 
riety of moods that puzzled him, yet 
held him entranced by their very vaga- 
ries. She was cool, almost scornful, at 
times ; then’ at once sweetly humble and 
surrendering. Because she was the 
product of centuries of the finest old 
blood and bone it was the very refine- 
ment of her, perhaps, that held him cap- 
tivated. 

An acute delicacy of expression was 
so inherent a part of her being that even 
in her eager love for him every act, 
every declaration was tinged with a fine 
thread of restraint that sustained, more 
than anything else, his admiration. His 
uncomplex mind, still imbued subcon- 
sciously with certain stolid old Anglo- 
Saxon ideas of convention, could not 
reconcile the completeness of her physi- 
cal surrender to him with the fact that 
she was ever a gentlewoman of the most 
perfect and delicate mold imaginable. 

“When it is all over,” she once re- 
marked gravely to him through the twi- 
light, “you must not think wrong of 
yourself, or of me. It is only the fools 
who blame themselves for the irrevo- 
cable past.” 

“Why do you speak of its being all 
over?” he asked her with a display of 
impatience. “It’s cynical, horrible, to 
look ahead and foresee things like that.” 
But there was, none the less, a shade of 
fear in his voice as he recognized, in 
spite of his desire to ignore it, the un- 
erring truth of her perception. 

“Because some day, maybe very soon, 
it will be over—just a memory,” she an- 
swered, “Nothing, least of all a par- 
ticular form of happiness, endures.” 
And in the little laugh that followed 
there was the faintest touch of bitter- 
ness. 
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It was in just such moods as this that 
she baffled him. 

New York and his past life had by 
now attained a peculiarly dim remote- 
ness in his mind. 

He did not feel, under the circum- 
stances, any immediate urge to return 
home. There was nothing to compel 
him to leave Santa Palma, where the 
near future was potent with those glow- 
ing prospects of adventure that were, to 
him, the very breath of life. But, al- 
though he had not yet realized the fact, 
it was Bianca, really, whose supreme 
magnetism banished from his mind all 
thoughts of the past—and even of the 
future. With her, the radiant present 
was all-sufficing. 


Don José returned to the Casa Azul at 
midnight on the twelfth day of his ab- 
sence. He summoned Everett immedi- 
ately to the library. 

“Everything is ready,” he said, after 
formally greeting him. “As soon as 
Pinar refuses our demands our attack 
shall begin simultaneously at the three 
most important towns on the island— 
Santa Palma, Los Barrios, and Riva- 
davia. In less than forty-eight hours, 
I believe, these towns will be completely 
in our hands.” 

He paused to unfold a large map; 
tapped upon it with a pencil, indicating 
a certain patch of pale green. 

“Here, you see, is what we call the 
Vega Real, an upland plane some six 
kilometers south of Santa Palma. It 
is the principal strategic position on the 
island because it commands the narrow- 
gauge railway to Rivadavia. Artillery 
carefully placed at this point would 
dominate Santa Palma——” 

\nd so he talked, on and on, to the 
small hours of the morning, inculcating 
into Everett not a little of his own en- 
thusiasm. 

In the dim grayness of dawn, just 
as they were about to retire, the door 
opened swiftly and Tegel glided into 
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the room. In Don José’s hand he placed 


an oblong envelope, and there was upon 
his uncompromising features the faint- 
est trace of a smile. 

“There is your answer from Pinar,” 
he announced. “Instead of complying 
with your demands he threatens you 
with arrest and imprisonment if you do 
not leave the republic forever within 
twenty-four hours.” 

Don José, after a moment of incredu- 
lous amazement, burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“They have spoken,” he said. “The 
voice of our rifles will be the best an- 
swer we can give these conceited pup- 
pets.” 


Meanwhile, though New York 
seemed but a distant memory to Everett, 
it was far otherwise with those in that 
great city who knew and loved him, 
His family, his friends—and Margaret 
Blair. 

At tea, one afternoon, the elder Blairs 
were discussing the change in their 
datighter. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what is the 
matter with Margaret.” Mrs. Blair’s 
tone was despairing. “I’ve just had 
luncheon with Mrs. Beekman Jones— 
Hal’s mother. She told me that Hal 
proposed to Margaret one evening lately, 
after the Junior Assembly, and she 
turned him down flatly—giving as her 
reason that ‘there was another.’”’ 

Winthrop Blair was surprised, but as 
he secretly detested young Hal Jones, 
he merely smiled. 

“Well, Jones isn’t the husband I’d 
pick out for Margaret, but 2 

“But why do you suppose she refused 
him?” Mrs. Blair interrupted impa- 
tiently. “I can’t understand—unless— 
do you think she is still thinking about 
that scatter-brained boy—Everett 
Gail?” 

“Gail’s a manly fellow,” ventured her 
husband, “and, after all, we can’t influ- 
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ence Mafgaret—it’s her life, her happi- 
ness—not ours.” 

And, wisely, they decided to avoid 
discussing the matter with Margaret. 


Bianca seemed, these days, to be 
growing younger hourly. Happiness 
had colored her beauty to a new radi- 
ance; had endowed her with a certain 
lightness of spirit not evident before. 

Everett’s sentiment toward her was 
complex and wholly indefinable; a mix- 
ture of objective admiration and heady 
emotions. Whether he actually loved 
Bianca he did not ask himself—not be- 
cause he hesitated to do so, but because 
it never for an instant occurred to him 
that he was not gloriously in love with 
her. 

Sometimes she was like an exquisite 
goddess, serene and remote, above hu- 
man foibles, and then again the sheer 
proximity of her, or perhaps a deliber- 
ately lingering glance of her poignant 
eyes would rouse within him the sudden, 
white flame of youthful passion; during 
those moments, indeed, she was ador- 
ably human, and adorably a woman. 

She managed to hold his affections 
without the creation of artificial bonds, 
never permitting her love for him to 
become a cloying thing. She made no 
apparent attempt to hold him at her 
side, no demands upon his freedom. 
And he, inwardly conscious that his lib- 
erty was intact, was in manlike fash- 
ion selfishly pleased to seek her of his 
own accord. 

On the evening of the first Sunday 
in January they were sitting together 
in the slanting, twilight shadows of the 
veranda. He had not seen Don José 
for many days, or Tegel, and an un- 
certainty concerning the pregnant fu- 
ture filled him with a vague uneasiness. 
This he strove to conceal, but she was 
quick to sense it. Presently she crossed 
over to his chair and perched herself 
gently upon the arm of it with an effort- 
less grace. 


“Poor boy,” she said, kissing hig fore-_ 
head lightly. “You’re very restless; [4 
can see that.” Her voice grew wistful, 7) 


“T ought to have known that you couldn’t 
be happy here with me forever—doing 
nothing.” 

“Nonsense.” He tried to laugh, wish- 
ing inwardly that her perceptive powers 
were not so unutterably keen. 

“Nonsense, you say. And yet, my 
dear Everett, you seem to think that I 
don’t realize that you will never—care 
for me, as I do for you. No, don’t 
look angry! It is nothing to blame your- 
self about. You have been as good and 
sweet to me as you possibly could be, 
and for that alone I am happy.” 

And then, just as lovers have done 
since the dawn of the world, he took 
her in his arms and tried to give her 
the assurances he felt were due her. 

Some minutes later they observed a 
servant boy hurrying from the Casa 
Azul through the shadowy dusk of the 
garden toward them. She went back 
to her chair. 

The boy came up to Everett and 
bowed. 

“Senor Tegel desires to see Sefior 
Gail immediately at the Casa Azul.” 

He bowed once again and departed. 
Everett turned to Bianca. 

“You see,” he said soberly, “they’ve 
sent for me. It must mean that things 
are going to happen now.” 

She seemed, of a sudden, to have lost 
the color in the gentle curve of her 
cheek; she was, at the moment, almost 
ethereal. When she answered it was 
in her native tongue, her voice but a 
whisper. For an instant her arm clung 
to his in a fierce little embrace. 

“Vaya con Dios,” she said, a tremen- 
dous light shining in her eyes. “The 
moment has come at last.” Her lips 
quivered, but she fought herself bravely 
to an unflinching calm. “Oh, Everett, 
my dearest, this adventure of Don José’s 
is a dangerous thing. Take care of 
thyself—come back to me.” 
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Don José was in the library with 
Tegel. He appeared nervous, impatient. 
He greeted Everett with a perfunctory 
nod, and continued to pace up and down 
the room as he talked. 

“There is news,” he was telling Tegel. 
“We are on the eve of great events. The 
southern division of my followers, act- 
ing under my orders, attacked the gar- 
rison at Los Barrios this afternoon. 
They are fighting hard. The town of 
Rivadavia, on the eastern coast, has 
already surrendered to us.” ’ 

He turned suddenly to Everett. 

“IT have found a way in which you 
may, perhaps, make yourself of great 
use to our cause. Some time ago, in 
a conversation with me about your past 
life, did you not mention that you had 
been in the radio service of the United 
States navy during the war?” 

“T did,” Everett said. 

“Good. I thought so. Now, down 
at Rivadavia, the eastern seaport, there 
is a gunboat which we have captured. 
She will be of a certain use in patrolling 
the coast. She is fitted with wireless 
telegraphy, and we will need you to 
operate it; your knowledge of Spanish 
is now good enough for the purpose. 
And now, I think, Mr. Gail, you had 
better get some sleep, so that you will 
be ready for the tasks of to-morrow. 
Tegel and I still have some details to 
discuss which will be of little interest 
to you.” 

Everett, realizing that these two 
wished to be left alone and that he was 
being politely, but firmly dismissed, left 
the room. 


The gunboat /ntrepido which formed 
the entire naval force of Esperanza was 
the chief booty of fhe Liberationists on 
the capture of Rivadavia. The crew 
surrendered with a sullen reluctance, 
and were replaced within twenty-four 
hours by a motley gathering of men 
scraped together by Don José’s agents. 
The new crew was composed, princi- 
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pally, of young Valientes. These young 
men were captained by one Sebastien 
Mores, a veteran of the Spanish navy 
in the days when Esperanza had been 
a colony, 

It was Don José’s desire that the gun- 
boat should patrol the coast of the island 
until the revolution was successfully 
completed. There was still some trouble 
at Santa Palma; the Valientes were be- 
ing stubbornly held up at the outskirts, 
unable to penetrate the town itself ; they 
were waiting for reénforcements from 
Rivadavia and Los Barrios. Meanwhile, 
he told Mores in an interview at Riva- 
davia, he dreaded interference from out- 
side shipping—a possible source of sup- 
ply for the Federalists. All foreign ves- 
sels, he ordered, were to be held up by 
the gunboat and searched, if they came 
within the three-mile limit of the repub- 
lic. 

“The crew is satisfactory enough,” 
Mores remarked, after making his re- 
port to Don José on the last night be- 
fore sailing, “and the vessel is in fairly 
good order... There is a wireless appa- 
ratus on board, too, which might prove 
useful to question suspicious craft—if 
I but had a man who knew how to op- 
erate it.” 

“I have your man,” Don José assured 
him. “He will be aboard when you are 
ready to sail. He is a young American 
by the name of Gail. He will operate 
the radio for a week or two. Gail’s 
Spanish is mediocre, but you will find 
him a willing assistant.” 

The Presidente Rodiquez put out to 
sea in the hazy red light of a lingering 
sunset the following afternoon—the 
sixth day of the revolution, and three 
days after the capture of Rivadavia. 
She headed southward, bound for Los 
Barrios, her blunt prow cutting leisurely 
through the limpid water, her single 
throbbing propeller tracing a frothy 
wake at her stern. 

Everett, standing astern, watched the 
emerald sweep of the coast line until it 
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dissolved into misty, purple obscurity; 
then turned and walked forward to the 
wireless cabin. 

He awoke the following morning to 
find the gunboat riding at anchor in a 
palmetto-fringed inlet, torrid in the 
morning heat. Inland, he could see a 
range of blue hills rising sheerly into 
the vivid sky beyond the tobacco plan- 
tations that sloped down to the shore. 
Above him, on the flying bridge, he 
heard voices—Mores engaged in ear- 
nest conversation with a shabby, heav- 
ily bearded peasant who had climbed 
aboard from a dory that was bumping 
disconsolately against the gunboat’s hull. 

After a few minutes the peasant left; 
rowed away in his clumsy craft toward 
the shore. Mores leaned over the bridge 
rail and called to Everett. > 

“You can breakfast with me,” he said. 
“There are some things I must discuss 
with you.” 

Everett followed him to a diminu- 
tive cabin beneath the bridge, where 
they found coffee and bread upon a 
table. 

“That man,” Mores said, as they sat 
down, “is one of Don José’s agents; he 
has brought some interesting news, Los 
Barrios, as well as Rivadavia, is now 
completely in our hands, and also the 
eastern province of Manzanillo. But 
the Federalists made one exceedingly 
clever stroke before they surrendered 
at Rivadavia. Their military engineers, 
it seems, have mined the railroad be- 
tween Rivadavia and Santa Palma, so 
that we cannot use it to transport our 
troops. That will delay the reénforce- 
ments for at least a day while they 
march to Santa Palma, instead of going 
by train as had been planned.” 

Everett asked how the Valientes had 
become aware of the existence of the 
mine. . 

“Spies, of course. Even now, we are 
not certain of its precise location; it is 
concealed, and only a train will detonate 
it. We do know, however, that it was 


plarined to place the mine near the San’ 
Jacinto tunnel—probably in the tunnel 7 


itself, which is on the side of a moun- 
tain some thirty kilometers inland from 
Rivadavia. A dastardly act, but an in- 
fernally clever one when you come to 
think of it.” 

“And how will this news affect us 
here on the ship?” Everett asked anx- 
iously. 

“Not at all, except that after calling 
at Los Barrios we may be ordered to 
Santa Palma, so that we may guard the 
northern coast until the capital is in 
Don José’s hands. Meanwhile, I must 
warn you to be constantly at the radio, 
and to inform me as soon as you are 
in communication with any vessels ap- 
proaching Esperanza. Don José is es- 
pecially anxious to prevent foreign craft 
from coming into our parts during the 
revolution.” 

It occurred to Everett that if he could 
make a friend of Mores, he might solve 
some of the mysteries that had of late 
been puzzling him. He decided upon 
a tentative remark. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, putting 
down his coffee cup, “that Don José is 
needlessly afraid of foreign interference. 
This revolution is purely a national af- 
fair, and there can be no possible rea- 
son for foreigners to mix themselves 
in it.” 

Mores was visibly taken aback. It 
was evident that he regarded this ques- 
tioning of the Rodiquez policy as almost 
sacrilegious. 

“Your suggestions are unnecessary,” 
he observed acidly. “It is the part of 
a faithful soldier to obey unquestion- 
ingly.” 

CHAPTER X. 


An ominous, ebony night that closed 
in relentlessly upon an oily, smooth sea. 
An indecisive barometer, and a stifling 
heat that made men pant for breath. 
Through this world of blackness the 
gunboat Presidente Rodiquez glided, her 
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prow pointed toward Santa Palma, 
thirty knots away. 

At ten o’clock Everett stumbled wear- 
ily aft along the narrow, greasy deck, 
past a row of dilapidated lifeboats, and 
entered the wireless cabin. He lighted 
the oil lamp; sat down at the keys, an 
expression of disgust upon his tired 
face. The six monotonous days he had 
passed upon the gunboat lingered as a 
heavy, palling memory*in his mind. 

He picked up the receiver and ad- 
justed it upon his head. No sound tem- 
pered the impenetrable, atmospheric 
stillness. He found himself suddenly 
wishing, fervently, that he might hear 
something—something to give him the 
assurance that other human beings were 
near; that the gunboat was not alone in 
an endless void of sea and sky and night. 

“I’m getting nerves,” he thought, and 
laughed aloud. He sought the solace 


of a cigarette, inhaling it profoundly un- 
til his tense nerves were momentarily 
calmed. 

Again he adjusted the wave length, 


and listened idly. He was able to dis- 
tinguish the metallic blur of HIA— 
that was San Domingo—sputtering 
angry instructions to a Dutch West In- 
dian freighter that had stupidly lost its 
bearings. The whole world, he thought, 
was irritated, unnerved by the stifling 
imminence of the night. 

His head nodded, after a while, and 
slipped forward upon his breast; he al- 
lowed himself to drift into a pleasant, 
vague state of oblivion. 

How long he slept he did not know 
—perhaps ten minutes, perhaps an hour 
or two. He was roused abruptly, to sit 
bolt upright in his chair, by a strange, 
yet curiously familiar sound “emanating 
from the receiver. He leaned forward, 
automatically focusing the wave length. 
He knew the sound—oh, so well, but 
could not for the moment place it in 
his mind. With a growing sense of sur- 
prise he lengthened the wave. At last 
he had it, concise and definite, and it 
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dawned upon him in an access of acute 
realization that he was listening to a 
United States naval apparatus. Tense 
with an inexplicable, premonitory excite- 
ment he listened. The message, appar- 
ently from one ship to another, was in 
a naval code ; he found himself’ reading 
detached phrases, here and there, with 
an almost startling ease. 


We are 128 miles N. of Rivadavia—course 
south by southeast half south. 


And then the other apparatus, farther 
away and irritatingly faint. An atmos- 
pheric disturbance momentarily obliter- 
ated its clarity. 

Marine detachment to seize railhead— 
orders later—troops immediately via rail to 
Santa Palma. 

His mind was in a turbulent state; he 
listened intently, but heard no more; 
the night was silent, guarding jealously 
its secrets. United States battleships 
approaching Rivadavia! Troops to 
Santa Palma—what could it mean? It 
was appallingly clear to him that, for 
some reason unknown to him, the 
United States had decided to intervene 
in Esperanzan affairs. He felt sud- 
denly and helplessly engulfed in a gi- 
gantic vortex of international politics 
—tremendous official secrets, of which 
he knew nothing. His own pitiful lit- 
tle responsibilities assumed, at the same 
time, terrifying proportions, 

He opened the cabin door, and a blast 
of furnacelike air assailed him as he 
hurried forward along the deck. He 
climbed the bridge ladder and, confront- 
ing Mores at the top, told him hurriedly 
what he had heard. 

Mores was at first amazed, incredu- 
lous. He was forced to reiterate his 
words. An expression of growing con- 
cern came upon the Esperanzan’s dark 
countenance; he strolled over to the 
speaking tube, shouted a hasty command 
to the engine room, then turned to Ev- 
erett. 

“We will be at Santa Palma within 
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half an hour’s time. You will accom- 
pany me to the Casa Azul and repeat to 
Don José, who will be there, what you 
have just heard. Meanwhile, I will give 
you a message to communicate to these 
‘Americanos, to find out the meaning of 
their intentions.” 

He eyed Everett, for an instant, 
darkly—as if holding him personally re- 
sponsible for the deeds of his country- 
men—and then entered the chart room. 
Through the window Everett saw him 
bending over a table, writing. He came 
out several minutes later and handed 
him a slip of paper. ~ 

Everett hurried back to the wireless 
cabin, switched on the motor and sent 
out the U. S. navy call: 

The admiral commanding the Esperanzan 
Liberationist cruiser Presidente Rodiquesz 
respectfully inquires the meaning of the pres- 
ence of United States battleships in Espe- 
ranzan waters. SEBASTIEN Mores, 

Almirante. 





He found himself smiling at the 
sleekly official phrasing of the message. 
Poor little Esperanza, so impotent, yet 
so vainglorious. 

The answer came sooner than he ex- 
pected. Barely ten minutes had passed 
when the naval apparatus boomed loud 
and insistent in his ears, seemingly 
threatening to shatter his delicate re- 
ceiver. He took up a pencil; jotted 
down the words as they formed them- 
selves, with staccato swiftness, in his 
brain: 

The inquiry of the admjral commanding the 
‘“‘Liberationist” vessel is hereby answered. 
Pending certain investigations by the United 
States Government concerning the recent up- 
rising in Esperanza United States marine 
forces will occupy the principal seaports of 
the republic. MACDONALD, 

Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 

He took the message up to Mores, 
who read it without comment and thrust 
it into his pocket. Almost at the same 
moment the lights of Santa Palma ap- 
peared, glimmering, off the port bow. 

It was after midnight when Mores, 
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accompanied by Everett, reached the © 


summit of the long climb to the Casa 
Azul. They had been careful to avoid 
Santa Palma, making their landing at 
an obscure indenture of the coast near 
the harbor mouth. Violet lightning was 
playing in the sky as they neared the 
house. They entered without ceremony, 
and Mores knocked at the library door, 

Don José appeared and greeted them 
with quiet gravity, betraying no surprise 
at their sudden appearance. He sum- 
moned Mores into the library, asking 
Everett politely to wait in the hall until 
he had need of him. The door closed. 
Everett stood at ‘the threshold idly 
watching the intermittent flashes of 
lightning above the harbor that presaged 
an approaching storm. 

Presently Mores emerged from the 
library, passed by him hurrying out of 
the house. Everett started, irresolutely, 
to follow him, but was halted by a per- 
emptory command from Don José who 
had come to the library door. 

“Come in here, Gail,” he said with 
an unwonted harshness. “I have a word 
to say to you, my young friend. You 
are not to return to the gunboat until 
I have questioned you upon certain mat- 
ters.” 

Everett entered the library and sat 
down in a chair, slightly bewildered. 

“This interference from the United- 
States,” Don José began, “puts every- 
thing in a new. light. Indeed, it gravely 
threatens the success of my plans. Now, 
as to you. In case of—some unpleas- 
ant friction between the Liberationists 
and your own country, where would you 
stand ?” 

Everett was perplexed at the sudden- 
ness of the question. 

“T—I hadn’t thought of such a pos- 
sibility,” he admitted. “But if that was 
the case, Don José, I would certainly 
have to ask you to release me from any 
further obligation to serve you. You'd 
understand that, of course.” 

Don José nodded impatiently. 


His 
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voice remained calm, yet immeasurably 
bitter. , 


di “Exactly. I had believed you would 
t say ‘that. But, unfortunately, such 
1 things are not so easily arranged.” He 
t became visibly irate. “I must tell you 
, that in my opinion your country has 
: taken an intolerable and high-handed ac- 
ca tion. The vaunted love of you Ameri- 
’ cans for the freedom and liberty of 
: small nations—what does it amount to, 
a in the face of to-night’s news? Bah! 
' Empty words!” 

> He snapped his fingers contemptu- 





5 ously. 

“An American battleship is, by now, 
anchoring off Rivadavia; others will fol- 
low. They will send a detachment of 
marine’ soldiers some time to-morrow 
morning, to occupy the town and seize 
the railhead. Another detachment will 
be sent up to Santa Palma via the San 
Jacinto line.” 

“There must be some very good rea- 
son,” Everett started to interpose, then 
stopped short, suddenly gripped by fear. 
He felt the sweat leaping out upon his 
forehead; his hands clenched the arms 
of his chair. Something out of the 
past, with stupendous, paralyzing clarity 
smote his brain. He stood up, unstead- 
ily; found his voice with an effort. 

“I’ve just remembered—Mores told 
me the other day that the San Jacinto 
tunnel had been mined ‘by Federalist 
engineers. If the United States ma- 
rines are going to use the railroad we’ve 
got to see that they’re warned of that. 
Perhaps—couldn’t I hurry back to the 
gunboat now, and send a message by 
radio?” 

He paused, awaiting Don José’s an- 
swer. The silence of the room was, at 
that moment, intense, unnerving. 

“T am supposed to know nothing of 
Federalist treacheries,” he heard Don 
José replying coolly. “Your soldiers 
must find out such things for them- 
I cannot allow you to use the 
gunhoat’s wireless for such idle matters. 
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Moreover”—he smiled slowly—‘if the 
Federalists were, by chance, to get into 3 
trouble with the United States as a re- 
sult of their own evil it would be all 
the better for our cause.” 
Everett, aghast, involuntarily stepped 
back a pace. 
“Good God! You. don’t—you can’t 
mean that you’d want to risk the lives 
of a trainload of men for a possible 
political benefit ?” 
And then Don José seemed to under- 
go a transformation before his eyes. 
He rose, towering, from his chair; his 
face livid, his mobile lips twitching 
queerly. Everett saw, dimly, the 
knotted veins protruding upon his tem- 
ples. 
“You little fool!” he snarled. 
Federalists 
and if they 


“The 
will dig their own, grave, 
bury a pack of your cursed, 
interfering soldiers in it, so much the 
better. It will be no affair of mine. I 
forbid you—hear me ?—to mention this 
San Jacinto mine to another human 
soul,” 

Everett laughed suddenly, shrilly. 

“You can’t forbid me!” he eried. “I’m 
going now—to send a warning.” 

He had, as he spoke, commenced to 
back slowly toward the library door, 
which, he knew, was somewhere not far 
behind him; his hand groped, behind 
his back, frantically, for the knob of 
the door. Don José made a swift, sud- 
den movement, and the barrel of a re- 
volver gleamed, leveled, in the lamp- 
light. 

“Don’t move!” he commanded. “I 
mean it. I have no time to waste with 
useless heroics.”’ 

At last Everett’s hand found the wall 
behind him. He knew, with sinking 
heart, that he had misjudged the situ- 
ation of the door by, perhaps, two or: 
three feet. A wave of mingled terror 
and defiance swept over him. Stand- 
ing motionless, yet allowing his hand 
to move with infinite caution, he par- 
ried desperately for time. 





“What do you intend to do with me?” 

“I am going to compel you to listen 
to reason.” 

His fingers closed feverishly upon a 
hard, solid object that protruded from 
the sheer smoothness of the wall. 
Giddy, triumphant exultation surged 
through him; he laughed outright, at 
Don José; his fingers turned. Fhe room 
was instantly in darkness. He whirled 
about, groping blindly, wildly, for the 
door. A vivid orange flame leaped 
across the blackness, followed by a deaf- 
ening, stunning report. Something, at 
the same instant, sang past his head; 
struck the wall with a whiplike crack. 
He found the door and opened it; 
plunged down the hall, out of the house. 
He was conscious of Don José’s heavy, 
clattering steps upon the tiles, close be- 
hind him. 

The garden was impenetrably black, 
pervaded by an uncanny stillness. A 
few heavy drops of rain were falling, 
bringing acutely to his nostrils the pun- 
gent smell of earth. He found his way 
at last, stumbling, to the gate; attained 
the open road. He broke into a run, 
Don José’s footsteps persistently audi- 
ble behind him. 

He skirted the garden wall, a gray 
streak topped by a blurred mass of foli- 
age. Just as he reached the end of the 
wall and came abreast of the narrow 
archway that led into the adjacent gar- 
den, a white figure resolved itself sud- 
denly out of. the deep obscurity ahead 
of him. He paused, undetermined, 
heart hammering in his throat. 

Before he could grasp her intentions 
Bianca had swept him through the 
archway;. pushed him, crouching, 
against the inside of the wall. He tried 
to speak, but felt the palm of her hand 
sealing his lips. 

“Don’t speak,” she whispered. “He 
will go by; he will never think to stop.” 

Hot, trembling fingers clutched his 
desperately as the heavy footsteps be- 
came audible, jogging by on the road, 


then fading gradually into the distance x 
They waited—in utter silence, with 9 
stifled breaths. The. minutes, as they 


passed, seemed infinite, measureless. At 
last they heard him returning with un- 
willing, lagging steps that were eloquent 
of failure. The door of the Casa Azul 
was slammed shut viciously. 

The storm burst, then, with furious 
intensity upon them, and they hurried 
through the garden to seek the shelter 
of the veranda. The night wind lashed 
the yielding trunks of the palms, tore 
through swaying, rustling foliage. Rain 
came suddenly, in an opaque, blinding 
sheet that struck the hard earth beneath 
their feet with a sound like that of beat- 
ing drums. Doors in the villa swung 
upon their hinges, and crashed; the 
flame of a solitary candle burning in an 
upper-story window flickered uncer- 
tainly, and went out. 

“How—did you know that I was 
here?” he gasped, as they reached the 
veranda. She lowered the flame of a 
swinging lamp cautiously, and turned 
to him in the semidarkness. 

“I was watching from my window,” 
she said, “and saw the gunboat enter- 
ing the harbor. Then, about an hour 
later, you and a man in naval uniform 
arrived at the Casa Azul. Tell me, 
quickly, ‘what has happened. You— 
you have broken with Don José?” 

He told her hurriedly all that had oc- 
curred. 

“And so the end has come,” he con- 
cluded bitterly. “My God, Bianca, I 
don’t know what it was, but I had felt 
lately that something was wrong— 
something hidden, lurking behind it all. 
I must have been right, for America has 


come in—to intervene. Don José’s lit- 


tle army won’t be worth a damn— 
now.” 
Suddenly, in a complete revulsion of 
mood, he gathered her into his arms. 
“T’ve got to go.. God knows I can't 
help it—you will understand that. Those 
fellows—riding to certain death in the 
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tunnel to-morrow morning. Some- 
thing’s got to be done. They’re Ameri- 
cans. You wouldn’t have me do other- 
wise, Bianca?” 

He felt immense, grateful relief 
when, after a pause, she shook her head. 

“I understand,” she tOld him in a 
frightened, poignant undertone. “It’s 
your duty, of course. .Men—at least, a 
great many men—rate duty higher than 
anything else. They’re different from 
women”—her voice wavered pitifully— 
“but, oh, Everett, it means—it means 
that you’re never coming back; that I’m 
never to see you again!”’ 

Her arms were about his neck in a 
tightening, clinging embrace, her cheek, 
wet with tears, pressed to his. He was 
supremely conscious of the quivering of 
her lithe body, racked with uncontrolled, 
unashamed grief. Something of the 
old allurement of her penetrated him, 
haunting memories of the compelling 
vividness of her charms. A wave of 


passionate emotion rose within him, 
ready to sweep him away in its unruly 


strength; he fought it. 

“Suppose,” he whispered, and he 
heard his own voice in a curious, objec- 
tive way, as if some one else were speak- 
ing, “suppose you come with me, Bianca, 
We can share our lives together.” 

She interrupted him with a bitter lit- 
tle langh. 

“Don’t talk nonsense. All beautiful 
things, as I once told you, come to an 
end.” A wave of resignation seemed to 
have enveloped her, imparting something 
of its essence to him causing him to real- 
ize the futility of his urgings. “We hu- 
man fools make our greatest, most tragic 
mistake, my dearest, when we willfully 
attempt to defy what is intended for 
us.” Her voice grembled, broke to an 
almost incoherent whisper. “It is writ- 
ten, as clearly as possible, that our hap- 
piness is over; that you and I are to 
part. But I thank God, Everett, that 
you came to make me happy for that 
brief, perfect while.” 
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Of a sudden she seemed to recover 
her equanimity. She spoke, presently, 
in a new, matter-of-fact voice. 

“How are you going to send this news 
to the Americans ?” 

“By radio,” he told her, “from the 
gunboat. She isn’t due to sail until 
dawn.” 

For answer, she pointed toward the 
distant harbor, through a rift in the 
swirling foliage of the garden. A green 
light, swaying at a masthead, was trav- 
eling swiftly seaward. He was momen- 
tarily stunned, appalled. The thing 
dawned clearly upon him. Mores had 
given new orders, in the library, while 
he waited, an unknowing fool, upon-the 
threshold. Bianca remained silent, and 
he knew instinctively that no help would 


-come from her. He spoke resolutely. 


“T’'ll follow the railway line. It’s 
about forty kilometers. I could walk 
it in six hours. Yes; there'll be time.” 

She clung to him desperately then. 

“Stay, just a moment more—a last, 
happy moment.” 

He attempted to kiss her, but she 
drew away, offering a surprising, un- 
looked-for resistance. 

“You don’t understand,” she whis- 
pered gently. “Love isn’t all—passion. 
[ only wanted to sit by you, oh, so 
quietly, for a beautiful little moment be- 
fore you go.” 

And so they sat down in mute silence, 
her hand resting lightly in his, until the 
distant bells of the Santa Palma ca- 
thedral boomed the hour of one. As he 
rose to leave she unfastened something 
from about her neck, slipped it swiftly 
over his head—a thin, golden chain bear- 
ing a pendant, symbolic figure. 

“It will protect you,” she assured him 
with a grave, childlike certainty. “It 
has been blessed by a holy man. And 
now go,-my precious. Vaya con Dios.” 

She drew his head down. For a time- 
less moment her lips clung to his in a 
fierce, yielding kiss as if she were-en- 
deavoring to surrender to him for this 
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last time something of her supreme vi- 
tality—her very soul; then she fled from 
him, became a blurred, pathetic figure 
in the glimmering threshold. He stum- 
bled out into the darkness, conscious of 
a rising contraction in his throat. A 
faintly cool breeze fanned his hot cheeks 
as he turned into the road and headed 
toward Santa Palma mechanically, like 
a man ina witless trance. 


CHAPTER XI. 

There was no degree of permanence 
to the cool respite granted by the storm, 
Dawn “came in a coppery haze of inert 
heat, through which the sun burst to 
flood the earth for yet another twelve 
hours in its pitiless glare. Everett sat 
down to rest his weary body in the in- 
adequate shade of some palmettos whose 
leaves were already withered to a sickly 
yellow by the perpetual heat. 

Hope was ebbing. A wave of despair 
seized him as he attained the crest of 
the palmetto-fringed ridge above the 
Vega Real. All night-long he had been 
climbing, climbing relentlessly, to reach 
it. 

He told himself by means of a swift 
calculation that he would be unable to 
reach Rivadavia, thirty kilometers away, 
even with the aid of daylight, before 
half past nine, or ten o’clock, and that 
might prove too late. Already his 
throat was parched, the soles of his 
feet aching from the long, stumbling 
climb. The sun, too, seemed malig- 
nantly to rejoice at his misery. Waves 
of shimmering heat rose in the air ahead 
of him from between the gleaming, 
metal bands of the railway, Thirty kilo- 
meters more—the lives of a trainload 
of men depending solely upon his own 
fortitude. He stumbled on. 

The line skirted the margin of the 
plain for another three kilometers, then 
dipped into a widening valley greenly 
fertile with ripening tobacco. He 
reached, presently, a straggling village 
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of dilapidated, roofless huts. He came) 
upon the station, a square construction & 
of white stucco with a corrugated-iron 
roof, a narrow, graveled platform with 
a solitary drooping semaphore above it, 
The place was, apparently, deserted, 

Beyond the station he made an un- 
expected discovery—a hand car, de- 
serted, lying idle upon a rusty, grass- 
grown spur of track. It did not take 
him long to reach a decision. He 
glanced about hurriedly ; no one was in 
sight. He approached the hand car; 
gave it a push, and found to his joy that 
it rolled easily at his touch. He ma- 
neuvered it down the spur to the main 
line, clambered aboard and sat down 
on the insecure, saddle-shaped seat; the 
levers responded to his efforts, and a 
moment later he began to glide down 
the long, straight stretch of track that 
led toward a horizon of purple hills. 
The grade proved slightly downward, 
and the fragile wheels of the car, gath- 
ering speed with every thrust of his 
arms, broke into a shrill song. 

Some few kilometers from the village 
he swept down a dip in the track, left 
the tobacco fields and plunged suddenly 
into a thickening forest of gum trees. 
Wild fig ferns lined the margin of the 
roadbed in a riotous profusion of wa- 
vering foliage. The blueness of the 
sky overhead became gradually ob- 
scured, only faintly visible through a 
tangled ceiling of interwoven branches. 
The air became, of a sudden, penetrat- 
ingly damp as he rolled onward into a 
green, primeval world. 


Nine o'clock by his watch, and he 
had emerged from the forest. He 
seemed suddenly to have reached the 
crest of the universe; a limitless pano- 
tama stretched to infinity far below 
him, Away off on the horizon he could 
see the Caribbean glimmering through 
a transparent, colorless haze. Beneath 
him, the volcanic range on which he stood 
descended sheerly to pallid fields of 
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sugar cane that sloped gently to the sea 
many, many kilometers away. He could 
trace the gleam of the railway track, 
here and there, as it descended in zig- 
zagging uncertainty, clinging insecurely 
to the barren, bowlder-strewn mountain- 
side. There were hairpin curves that 
sent a qualm of uneasiness through him 
at the prospect of the descent he had 
to make. At one point, about halfway 
down the mountain, the track was swal- 
lowed up from view, to reappear again 
some five hundred yards below at a to- 
tally unexpected spot. It occurred to 
him, instantly, that this must be the 
San Jacinto tunnel. 

The situation, he decided, required 
careful deliberation. He could not pass 
through the tunnel, he knew, because 
of the mine. He realized with an over- 


whelming sense of disappointment that 
he would be compelled to abandon the 
car at the mouth of the tunnel, scramble 
down the slope of the mountain to the 
track below, as best he could, and con- 
tinue to Rivadavia on foot. 


As he stood there, undetermined, 
fraught with a hundred anxieties, there 
came drifting upward into the clear sky 
above him. a cloud of vaporous, white 
smoke; it expanded lazily upon the still 
air, broke into irregular fragments, ob- 
scuring the distant glimmer of the sea— 
and, at precisely the same instant, there 
reached his ears a faint, but insistent 
metallic clatter. Thunderstruck, he 
stepped forward to the sheering_edge 
of the ridge and peered downward. 

Far below him a toy train was puffing 
around a gentle curve, starting the 
ascent of the mountainside. He could 
distinguish an absurd, miniature locomo- 
tive, a straggling line of flat cars; could 
even discern the gleam of frantically 
moving piston rods. And then it 
dawned upon him, as he looked, that the 
flat cars were not-empty, but full— 
crowded with a_ blurred, indistinct 
freight. Men, hundreds of men packed 
together ! 
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He knew with an awful, terrifying 
certainty that he must reach the tunnel 
before the train. Everything was hap- 
pening so quickly. If only he had time 
to think! He started the hand car roll- 
ing down the steep gradient; jumped 
upon it. Gathering momentum with 
every foot of progress, it plunged down- 
ward in a swaying, uncontrolled flight. 
As he swept giddily around the first of 
the acute curves, clinging desperately 
to his insecure seat, a kind of primitive 
exultation seized’ him. He knew that 
he had definitely, for the first time in 
his life, a supreme duty to accomplish; 
if he were to die—the thought reached 
him obseurely, unaccompanied by any 
sense of terror—then, at least the dy- 
ing would be worth while. 

He discovered that he was getting 
nearer to the train; he could hear now 
the relentless, puffing labor of the loco- 
motive somewhere just below him, and 
the harsh shriek of car wheels rounding 
a curve. The thin, quavering note of° 
a whistle drifted up to him. All at 
once, as he swept around yet another 
bend in the track, he saw the black 
horseshoe of the tunnel stdmped in a 
sheer, towering wall of rock directly 
ahead of him. A profusion of half- 
formed thoughts came crowding chaot- 
ically to his brain; but his limbs seemed 
powerless ; his head was spinning. How 
was this thing to be accomplished? 

The swaying car reached another dip 
in the track, leaped onward as if en- 
dowed with wings. He tried to apply 
the brake, but the fragile lever snapped 
off derisively in his fingers. The tunnel 
grew; became a menacing, black maw— 
and at that instant the problem solved 
itself. He stood up, swaying like a reed 
blown in a hurricane; leaped, just be- 
fore the car shot into the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

He struck the jagged flint of the road- 
bed with a terrific, blinding impact. 
Flashes of atnazing light seared across 
his brain. He tried to raise himself. 
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Of a sudden the whole world was rent 
asunder in a shattering, cosmic roar; 
he had a momentary vision of rocks 
hurtling through the air; falling in a 
vicious shower upon him—crushing him 
down, down, into a gathering oblivion, 
through which he was only conscious 
of overwhelming pain. 


, 


Voices penetrated the void that en- 
veloped him ; voices that were miles and 
miles away, infinitely remote from his 
presence. 

“Oh, it was mined all right. We'd 
have been blown to hell.” “Carry him 
down to the train. Hurry, you fellows!” 
A pause. Then: “Give us time, ser- 
geant. The guy’s heavy.” 

The sounds faded away in the oblit- 
erating numbness that again crept over 
him, 


The door at the far end of the long, 
whitewashed room opened and Corporal 
Flannigan appeared, grinning as usual. 
Everett sat up in bed to greet him. Cor- 
poral Flannigan had proven a good 
friend; it was he who brought him his 
meals three times a day; who left tat- 
tered bundles of ‘American magazines 
upon his bed. There was, really, noth- 
ing to do but read, or think—and think- 
ing made him frantically restless, anx- 
ious to be up and about—so the cor- 
poral’s magazines had become quite 
precious things. 

He had been in bed now for several 
weeks, he surmised, but he was not at 
all sure. Time had recently become an 
almost meaningless factor in his exist- 
ence. A period of blackness; pain, and 
unwieldy dreams separated distinctly his 
present life from his old life that had 
ended so abruptly at the mouth of the 
San Jacinto tunnel upon that stifling 
morning. The pain in his thigh and 
leg had subsided during the past two 
days, but the heavy contrivance of band- 
age and splints was irritating, confined 
his movements to a minimum, Still, he 
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was able now to think clearly, and that 
alone was a blessed relief. 

Corporal Flannigan approached his 
bed and roused him from his reveries, 

“Say!” he whispered importantly, 
“The major’s outside; he’d like to talk 
to you. Think you’re up to it?” 

Everett nodded. Here was relief, in- 
deed, from the drowsy monotony of 
another long afternoon. He sat up in 
bed, unconsciously smoothing his rum- 
pled hair. A visit from the major prom- 
ised many things for which he had been 
impatiently waiting—news of the out- 
side world, from which he had been so 
completely removed. He would, he de- 
cided, ask a number of questions. 

The door at the far end of the room 
opened again, and a man entered—a tall, 
spare man with a hawklike face tanned 
to a deep reddish brown, a predatory 
nose springing from between the deepest 
black eyes ; a close-clipped mustache that 
failed to conceal a stern, straight mouth. 

The major drew up a chair; chatted 
easily for a minute or two, making po- 
litely conventional inquiries concerning 
the progress of Everett’s convalescence. 
Then, with a quick movement of. his 
alert head, he flung a question at him: 

“How was it that you were coming 
down the railroad to Rivadavia on a 
hand car, with the country in the midst 
of a revolution? Did you know that you 
were taking a pretty big risk—with those 
guerrilleros ambushed all over the 
place?” 

Quietly Everett answered: 

“T had heard from one of Rodiquez’s 
men that the San Jacinto tunnel was 
mined. I didn’t know whether the Fed- 
eralists would warn you, and I wasn’t 
going to take any chances.” 

“Hum,” said the major, and rubbed 
his chin. “As it happened, none of the 
Federalists got near enough to Riva- 
davia to warn us. The whole town was 
in rebel hands, as you probably know, 
when we landed.” 

Impulsively he thrust forward his 











hand and seized Everett’s in a short, 
swift grip. 

“Thank you. We owe, probably, the 
lives of two companies to your action. 
The thing’s too big to thank you for— 
but you’ll hear more of it, if I have any 
say.” He coughed nervously; sought 
abruptly another subject. “Mind if I 
ask you a few questions?” 

“Not at all, major.” 

“Well, now—hum—you seem to have 
been pretty thick with these revolution- 
ists. It’s queer, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that you’re an American.” 

Frankly Everett told him the whole 
story—omitting, only, any reference to 
Bianca Valdez. He was not eloquent; 
he floundered time and again in his 
choice of words; yet, on the whole, he 
was able to present a fairly coherent 
story of his life in Esperanza. The 
major listened gravely, eying him now 
and then, when he mentioned certain 
incidents, with a piercing, disconcerting 
intensity. 

“And so,” he said when Everett had 
concluded, “you quit this rebel gang 
when you found out who was backing 
them ?” 

Everett was at once perplexed at the 
question. 

“Why, no. I quitebecause I had to 
—hecause they wouldn’t allow me to 
send you a radio about the tunnel. I 
thought I’d made that clear. I wish 
you'd tell me now just why the United 
States started this intervention; it’s been 
puzzling me a good deal.” 

The major appeared incredulous. 

“Mean to say you don’t know?” 

Everett shook his head. 

“Well!” said the major. “That’s the 
queerest thing you’ve told me yet.” He 
drew his chair nearer to the bed. “Un- 
der present circumstances I’m hardly at 
liberty to tell you all I know, but I can 
give you the gist of the thing. It will 
open your eyes to a new aspect of your 
—er—former ‘companions. 

“This Rodiquez man; his motives in 
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the beginning were all right—fine. He 
wanted to gain a place if the world for 
his country; saw it going to the dogs, 
worse and worse each year—and 
couldn’t stand it. So far, so good. The 
United States wouldn’t think of butting 
in on a wholly altruistic proposition of 
that kind—but here’s where the trou- 
ble came. The man needed thousands 
of dollars, perhaps half a million, to 
carry out his plans properly in the mod- 
ern fashion he’d conceived them; he 
wanted rifles, machine guns of the latest 
type—even an aéroplane. His was a 
far-visioned mind, and he figured that 
up-to-date implements of war would 
win him success in a few days against 
the obsolete equipment of the Espe- 
ranzan military clique. Now, where did 
he turn to get the money? First, his 
personal fortune went of 3 
“And then there were subscriptions 





among his followers,” Everett inter- 
posed, 
“Right. But all that was but a drop 


in. the bucket ; I see that you hadn’t real- 
ized that. Well, where did he turn to 
get the sum he needed? America? No 
—that wasn’t safe. He got the money 
from Europe, my boy, from a powerful 
syndicate of Central and Eastern Eu- 
ropean financiers, backed up by their 
governments. A man called Tegel, who 
has caused endless trouble in Russia, 
acted as agent for them. They granted 
the funds in return for certain conces- 
sions to be given as soon as the revalu- 
tion had succeeded. And those conces- 
sions—good Lord! The United States 
has since investigated them, because it 
heard of the deal through some news- 
paper man down on the island here. 
The whole thing amounted to a prac- 
tical monopoly of the republic, a sub- 
sidy of every industry in the place; to- 
bacco, coffee, sugar, shipping—and 
there is supposed to be some valuable 
nitrate property, too, on the -southern 
coast that hasn’t yet been exploited. 
“You see what that would mean. In 
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a few short years Esperanza would 
practically pass to the control of Euro- 
peans; it would be a colony in every- 
thing but name—a-colony not eight hun- 
dred miles north of the Canal Zone and 
not three hundred south of Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Isles. In the light of 
certain events between the years of 1914 
and 1918 that proposition, Mr: Gail, was 
not good enough for the United States 
to acquiesce in. That’s all theré is to 
it. We intervened purely to maintain 
Esperanza’s independence.” 

He rose to leave. Everett lay back 
in bed, speechless, lost in thought. 

“Cheer up,” the major called back 
over his shoulder. “We're going to ship 
you home in a very few days.” 

“Oh,” said Everett. He could think 
of nothing else to say. He wanted to 
be left alone, to be allowed to work 
these tremendous problems out for him- 
self. He realized, all at once, his own 
laughable unimportance; the futility of 
the part he had played in a gigantic con- 
spiracy. They had used him; tricked 
him, too. A growing flame of resent- 
ment was kindled within him at the 
thought. 


CHAPTER XII. 


He was up and about a week later, 
aiding his somewhat shaky progress by 
means of a pair of stout sticks Corporal 


Flannigan had fashioned for him. His 
movements were confined to the jetty on 
which the barracks were situated, be- 
cause the major had dropped a hint that 
it would not be wise for him to pene- 
trate the tortuous streets of Rivadavia. 

“Some of the more ignorant Valientes 
have it in for you,” he explained. 
“They've got it in their stupid heads 
that you were somehow responsible for 
our intervention.” 

Meanwhile the marines patrolled the 
streets of Rivadavia, as they were pa- 
trolling Santa Palma and Los Barrios, 
restoring some semblance of order 
, among the terrified inhabitants. Little 


or no trouble occurred in Rivadavia ; the 
wave of sentiment for Don José had 
swiftly died down, now that it had be- 
come known that he had incurred the 
displeasure of the United States by se- 
curing funds from a syndicate of for- 
eign capitalistas. The Rivadavians had 
no desire to lose the coffee trade they 
had built up with the United States. 
During the marine occupation they 
obeyed all orders of the commandant 
mechanically. 

There was a storm the night before 
Everett was due to sail; the sun sank 
in a coppery mist beneath a billowing 
horizon ; the sea, churned to a wild froth, 
was the color of a snake’s back. Night 
came on with an appalling swiftness. 
and, with it, torrents of rain. 

At nine o'clock he hobbled out of the 
barracks, passed the sentry, on his way 
to a nearby bodega to purchase some 
cigarettes. His progress along the wind- 
swept quay was difficult, his body bent 
to the teeth of the gale. As he neared 
the bodega a figure crept into the slant- 
ing lamplight of its windows and almost 
collided with him. It was Hoya—Don 
José’s negro chauffeur. Everett called 
his name aloud; the man halted, eying 
him with frigid suspicion. 

“Come on here,” Everett 
hand upon the bodega door. 
to ask you a few questions.” 

The negro, shivering, followed him 
after a moment’s hesitation into the 
lighted warmth of the shop. 

They selected ‘a deserted corner of 
the room. 

“What does the sefior want of me?” 
Hoya asked, glancing nervously about 
him. “I am on my way to my home 
in the south. I cannot stay here long. 
This town is unsafe for one who has 
been in Don José’s employ.” 

“T won’t detain you long,” Everett 
assured him, thrusting a ten-peseta note 
into his hand. “Tell me, now, where 
is Don José?” ’ 

Hoya shrugged his shoulders. 


said, his 
“T want 
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“Dios, setior, I cannot say. The Fed- 
eralists yesterday offered a large price 
for his capture—and:this morning Don 
José and the European made their es- 
capetin a tiny barca.” 

“And Sefiora Valdez?” Everett asked, 
with as much casualness as he could 
muster. 

It seemed to him that the negro eyed 
him a trifle curiously before replying. 

“Senora Valdez? Let me think—ah, 
I remember now. She was wounded, 
sefior, upon the very steps of her villa 
by a stray bullet from a-cursed Federal- 
ist sniper.” He flung his arms upward 
in a gesture of utter despair. “Oh, 
sefior, all happiness is over. Our world 
has come to an end.” 

He began to whimper, but ceased in 
abrupt terror as Everett gripped his arm. 

“Tell me, quick—where is she?” 

“T—J think,” he stammered, “she was 
taken to the Hospital of the Holy Sisters 
in Santa Palma.” 

Everett left him and made his way 
mechanically, blindly, toward the door 
of the bodega. Bianca wounded, he 
thought desperately, helpless in some 
dreadful hospital—perhaps dying! Don 
José, a fugitive in an open boat upon 
a merciless sea. Their little world had 
indeed to an end, A trite old 
phrase of schoolroom days leaped to 
his mind, lingered obdurately—sic tran- 
sit gloria——- He knew now that he 
must, at any cost, get to Bianca. 


come 


At Santa Palma he came upon a night- 
mare of a town—sun-beaten, parched 
streets, stinking, deserted but for the oc- 
casional passing of a marine squad, 
marching with the precision of autom- 
atons. Patches of blood at frequent 
intervals upon the pavement, drying a 
hideous brown in the torrid sun; some- 
times a tattered fragment of uniform, 
a broken rifle lying in the gutter. Un- 
der the tamarinds of the Plaza Nacional 
he stumbled suddenly upon a more hor- 
rid reminder of recent events—the body 
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of a Federalist soldier, crumpled up, 
wide-open eyes staring awfully at the 
sky. 

He hurried on, shuddering, past two 
marines who were loading a wagon with 
other bodies. More pools of blood, and ~ 
thousands of flies buzzing angrily. 

In a side street above the Plaza he 
caught sight of a wretched family, fur- 
niture piled untidily about them on a 
two-wheeled cart; a man with a band- 
aged head ferociously whipping a don- 
key that staggered under its burden. A 
girl, white-faced and weeping, sitting 
on the steps of a deserted house with 
a squalling infantpressed to her im- 
mature bosom. All supply of food and 
water had been cut off from the city. 
Families were fleeing in mad haste from 
the barren, plague-ridden streets. 

So had ended Don José’s magnificent 
adventure. 

He came at last to the hospital, a low 
adobe building with a blatantly new roof 
of corrugated iron, a worn flight of steps 
leading to a swinging door of wire net- 
ting. There was no bell at the door, but 
it bore a bronze tablet upon its panels: 


THE LITTLE SISTERS OF MERCY 


He entered and groped his way down 
a narrow,,unlighted passage; came at 


last to a closed door. Within he heard 
voices, women’s voices. His knock was 
answered by a wrinkled old woman in an 
untidy cotton dress. 

“Ts Sefiora Valdez here?” he de- 
manded. “If so, tell her—tell her that 
Mr. Gail would like to see her.” 

The woman nodded in a queer, un- 
derstanding way that perplexed him, and 
signified that he was to enter the room. 
He found himself in a dimly lighted 
chamber, the jalousied windows of 
which permitted only six parallel rays 
of sunshine to filter uncertainly upon a 
tiled floor. A table, littered with medi- 
cine bottles and a tumbler or two, was 
drawn close to a small iron bedstead. 


, 
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The air was faintly fragrant with laven- 
der. 

Then he saw her. 

Her eyes were closed, the lids trans- 
parently blue in startling contrast to 
the pallor of her face. Her black hair 
in long, waving tresses framed her 
cheeks, tumbled in a billowing, opaque 
wave over the white surface of the pil- 
low. He approached the bed. Her eyes 
opened slowly at the sound of his foot- 
steps, gazed at him uncomprehendingly 
—then suffused swiftly to a liquid ra- 
diance. 

“Everett!” she said, and raised her 
head with an infinite effort. He seized 
her hand, hot and dry and throbbing; 
held it despairingly. The old woman 
hovered anxiously beside him for a 
moment, after which she retired to a 
far corner of the room. 

Everett nodded toward her. 

“Who is she?” 

“An old servant,” Bianca murmured, 
“devoted. She—she understands about 


you, I think, Everett.” 
_ He studied her in silence for a long 
instant, and renewed fear surged into 


him at the tragic frailness of her. She 
seemed to have become very, very young 
and helpless, unutterably fragile. .« 

“You're going to get well,” he’ as- 
sured her conventionally and with tre- 
mendous effort, but in his heart knew 
that he was lying. 

Her eyes were ineffably bright. In 
a sudden bewildering little access of 
strength she sat up, stretched out her 
white arms to him in her old endearing, 
tender way. 

“Perhaps—but you are going home, 
Everett. Oh, yes. I have heard the 
news from Don José.” She paused and 
her voice dropped to an almost inco- 
herent whisper. “Remember, Everett, 
your promise. You are not to be un- 
happy for me. I have been very happy 
—and, after this, I must be only one 
of your dreams, a memory ” Her 
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voice trailed away remotely. 
tired,” she murmured, 

Her head slipped back to the pillow; 
her eyes closed, as if that valiant effort 
had crushed her remaining, pitiful 
strength. He felt at the same moment 
a hand upon his shoulder ; heard a man’s 
gruff, yet not unkindly voice: 

“You must go—my patient is not to 
be disturbed.” 

In a sudden, sharp movement the doc- 
tor brushed past him; bent low over the 
bed as her eyelids fluttered uncertainly. 

Everett stumbled blindly from the 
room. Outside in the dark passage he 
waited, with pounding heart, for many 
agonizing minutes. And then the doctor 
came out of the room, closing the door 
gently behind him. 

“Tt is all over,” he said gently and, 
in an instant of supreme understanding, 
patted Everett’s shoulder clumsily. 

He found his way, somehow, into the 
glare of the street. 

A young marine, leaning idly against 
the wall of an adjoining house, was 
whistling a popular melody, his blatant 
notes splitting the heated stillness of the 
morning. A primitive, unreasoning rage 
swept over Everett. Fists clenched, 
body all atremble, he swayed up to the 
man. 

“Oh, God—stop that!” he sobbed. 
“Keep your damned happiness to your- 
self !” 

He fled on down the street. The ma- 
rine ceased whistling; stared after him 
in utter amazement. 

He was rowed across the harbor, see- 
ing nothing, hearing nothing. The na- 
tive boatman had to shake him to dull 
comprehension when they came along- 
side the destroyer, 


“T’m—so 


All that afternoon he sat upon the nar- 
row bunk of his cabin in trancelike im- 
mobility, waiting, praying, for the ship 
to take him away, the stunning actuality 
of Bianca’s death obliterating from his 
mind every other thought. 
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And yet it was not until he was a 
considerably older man; able to delve 
into the past with the serene reasoning 
of maturity, that he fully realized the 
extent of the love she had given him, 
the exquisiteness of. her renunciation, 
her purgatory when—with that instinc- 
tive infallibility of hers—she knew that 
the time had come for them to part. 
Later, too, when the poignant picture 
of her had faded to a mellower mem- 
ory, and he was capable of looking 
upon facts with less of youth’s emoffon, 
he knew that his own love for her had 
been but a passing, lovely madness, a 
lambent flame of youth leaping to ec- 
static brilliance for brief and glorious 
moments, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


New York. An island of white tow- 
ers rising sheerly into the gentle blue- 
ness of a March morning. Everett, 
standing at the destroyer’s bow, watched 
her halting progress up the harbor with 
mingled satisfaction and impatience. 
sattery Park glided by, a rustic patch 


of green oddly out of place at the foot 
of Gargantuan structures of granite and 


steel. The spring air was filled with 
the clamoring chorus of throaty whis- 
tles; feathers of smoke fluttering at fun- 
nels; flags of nations rippling from 
sterns of ships. A grimy, municipal 
ferryboat, crowded to the rails with 
pallid, straining faces, paddled by on 
her prosaic duty. It occurred to him 
whimsically that she was, in a way, sym- 
bolic of the orderly existence to which 
he was returning; that the Farragut, 
lean and swift and exotic in contrast, 
was the means to adventure: He was, 
he realized, quite ready to change ships. 

At noon they docked. It all seemed 
like a dream. He shook hands mechani- 
cally with half a dozen officers and men, 
and stepped ashore. A taxi bore him 
perilously through the blatant squalor 
that New York, most beautiful of cities, 
flaunts in the eyes of hopeful and expect- 


ant visitors. Fifth Avenue at last, broad 
and clean, and splendid in its precise, 
orderly way. The trees fringing Cen- 
tral Park were touched with the earliest 
hint of vernal greén, the morning air 
suddenly soft and fragrant with a smell 
of. loam. 

And then the house, white and tower- 
ing, complacent as ever. 

Brixton opened the door, with a smile 
that had been obviously prepared for 
the occasion, but he had no time to spend 
with Brixton. In the dimness of the 
hall, at the foot of the curving marble 
stairs, he saw his mother waiting. 

In her arms he felt, all at once, still 
a little boy. 


The weeks drifted by serenely. He 
was conscious of what he considered to 
be a change of attitude in those about 
him. His parents, in the first place, had 
greeted his return with a simple, un- 
mitigated pleasure~that he could not 
ignore. Then, his father, quiet and un- 
obtrusive as ever, seemed to seek his 
company more than before.’ His mother, 
too, evinced a desire to satisfy his every 
wish—and yet there were few things 
that he wanted ; he was happy, in a nega- 
tive way. 

Every one, in fact, appeared to be 
more tolerant—easier to get on with. 
And yet it never occurred to him that 
it was, perhaps, he who had changed, 
not they. Even Stoddard had appar- 
ently lost something of his irritating as- 
surance. 

Emily had gone out West for the sum- 
mer; Margaret Blair, he learned, was 
away in Europe and would not return 
until the late autumn. 

He rarely spoke of Esperanza, and 
then only in answer to questions. But 
when he was alone in his room the ex- 
periences of the past came crowding 
back to him, and from the disordered 
fantasy of events that whirled through 
his mind he tried to derive some coher- 
ent conclusion, For the first time in his 





life he applied himself to a study of 
causes rather than effects. 

He had seen men—honest, simple- 
hearted men—inspired to leave their 
primitive homes ard labors by the 
fiery words of an apt coiner of phrases; 
he had seen their vainglorious, tinsel 
army, sprung up overnight, swaggering 
to battle, egged on by elementary ideals 
to crush a growing despotism. He had 
seen them, in their own surprise at their 
prowess, grow supremely boastful, con- 
vinced of their own invincibility. And 
then he had witnessed his own country, 
with but a furtive hint of her latent 
force, intervene in the struggle—not to 
crush their pitiful hopes, but to prevent 
them from becoming unwitting cogs ina 
ruthless machine. 

Human ambition—that was it. The 
vanity of one man who could lead his 
fellows on to victory, or utter destruc- 
tion, with a mere beck of his finger. 
Pygmies swept on ‘to poverty, disease, 
and death by ‘their naive enthusiasms. 
He was, as he pondered over these 
things, oppressed by a sudden sense of 
the futility of it all. During those weeks 
he had lost something irrevocable, he 
knew. Some of the glamour, the care- 
less ease of youth had departed. Per- 
haps he had acquired other things more 
precious. He found himself able, as he 
had never been before, to face the fu- 
ture with a reasoning calm. 

The telephone at his bedside rang 
early one April morning.. He picked 
up the receiver and, after an intermit- 
tent buzzing had subsided, heard a 
sharp, incisive voice: 

“I want to speak to Mr, 
Gail.” 

Faintly surprised, he announced his 
presence. . 

The voice, enunciating each word with 
admirable clarity, said: 

“This is Wardrupp—editor of the 
New York Sphere. I understand that 
you recently returned from Esperanza, 
and that you have a pretty clear idea of 
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the cause of the whole trouble down 
there. Am TI right?” 

“Well, yes,” Everett replied wonder- 
ingly. 

“Good. I want to see.you here—Park 
Row—at ten o’clock. Can you make it? 
I have a proposal that may interest you.” 

“What——”_ Everett began, but only 
a derisive click echoed in his ears. 

The journey downtown in the subway, 
and to the tenth floor of a great build- 
ing, in a crowded elevator that flashed 
past rooms trembling with the vibra- 
tion of gigantic presses, was marked by 
a sense of growing elation—an elation 
caused by the hope that he was, at last, 
to prove himself of some definite use to 
humanity; that his services were really 
needed. A slender girl received the card 
he presented to her in a kind of antag- 
onistic silence; then took it to an inner 
sanctuary that lay beyond a glass door. 
She reappeared a moment later and, 
yawning, raised a beckoning finger. 

Wardrupp, an amiable-looking moun- 
tain of flesh overflowing the confines of 
a swivel chair, motioned to him to take 
a seat and proceeded immediately to an- 
nounce his proposal. 

“The American public is interested in 
this Esperanza affair, Mr, Gail—more 
than you probably believe. The Euro- 
pean complications :nake it a first-rate 
story. Now, Elbert Wing’s report—the 
only one recently received from that part 
of the world—was grabbed by one of 
our competitors, unfortunately for us. 
However, he’s only got half the story, 
to my mind—the spectator’s story, so 
to speak. What we want is a series of 
articles by you to cover.a period of, 
say, six or seven Sundays, giving the in- 
side story of the Esperanzan revolution. 
As to terms ag 

He mentioned, presently, a sum that 
surprised Everett by its magnitude. 

“But,” Everett told him, “I’ve never 
written anything in my life. At least 
nothing except - 

Wardrupp chuckled throatily. 
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“Have a shot at it. If you’ve done a 
year’s high school we’ll be able to fix 
it up for print.” 

“Why, I’ve had two years at Yale,” 
Everett began, on a rising wave of ego- 
tistical reminiscence, “‘and——’”’ 

But Wardrupp, seizing the telephone 
at his side, smiled and gently terminated 
the interview. 

His series in the New York Sphere 
was, Without a doubt, one of the few 
journalistic surprises of that season. He 
could, it was discovered, write. He did 
not possess the creative, but, rather, the 
photographic mind. His copy showed 
crass errors in syntax; his style was 
crude—but wholly to the point. Ward- 
rupp, reading aloud the first installment 
to the city editor, said: 

“He’s almost a human camera, Mac. 
I’ve never seen such vividness of impres- 
sion, Eventually, we'll make something 
big out of him.” 

Syndicate rights for the series were 
disposed of promptly. By the middle of 
June Everett found himself the posses- 
sor of a larger bank account than he had 
ever had before and—more important 
—an offer that indicated a more or less 
definite future. It was agreed that he 
was to spend a year with the Sphere; 
then to go to Europe to cover certain 
political conferences, : 

“It’s splendid,” his father said, “that 
you've found this ability. You ought to 
be very happy.” 

“T am,” he said. “Oh—I am.” 

But he knew in his heart that there 
was something—something vital lacking. 

Summer came. He worked conscien- 
tiously, whole-heartedly, at Park Row, 
became a familiar figure in newspaper 
circles, and was regarded as one of the 
more promising of the younger group. 
Life seemed to run on well-oiled wheels ; 
yet there was—the conviction grew— 
some essential element lacking. He had 
a curious feeling that if he probed deep 
enough into the recesses of his own mind 
he would discover the cause of this, but 
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that he was not yet ready to unearth it. 
In a mood of somber reflection he dis- 
covered that time, although it had not 
the power to obliterate memories, could, 
at least, soften them. Facts which had 
once seemed all-embracing, eternally and 
irrevocably seared upon his brain, had 
now become but a part of the blurred 
pathos of the past. 

One Saturday afternoon, when his 
work was completed at three o’clock, he 
wandered over to Brooklyn Bridge and 
took a train to Coney Island, alone. 

His day at Coney Island was prosaic 
enough until, just at sunset, he went 
for a ride on the Brighton Beach scenic 
railway. It happened that he shared his 
seat in the front car with a vivid little 
creature in a jade sweater and plaid 
skirt, whose features, crassly covered 
though they were with rouge and 
powder, possessed a certain delicacy that 
attracted him, as did the sun-gold of her 
hair visible under the brim of a jaunty 
little hat of black, soft’ straw. During 
the headlong downward flights of the 
train she gave vent io piercing screams 
and, now and again, clutched his shoul- 
der with a diminutive hand. 

As they glided, with decreasing speed, 
down the homeward stretch he remarked 
aloud: 

“When you come to think of it, life’s 
sort of like this. First, it’s slow and 
sheltered—you’re feeling your way to 
the summit of the first crest, into the 
open—then, the first, terrifying period 
comes; the first test. If you get beyond 
that you can usually survive the rest.” 

She stared at him, blue eyes wide with 
amazement. 


“That’s an idea,” she said presently. 


“Tt sure is! The first test was my fin- 
ish.” She laughed, a trifle metallically. 
“You look like a nice fellow. Here’s 
hoping you get by safe.” 
They descended the steps together. 
“I’m hungry,” he said. 
have dinner. 


“I’m going to 
Show me to a good res- 





taurant, and we'll dine together. Crowds 
always make me lonely.” 

She was obviously pleased; clung to 
his arm as they hurried along the sea 
front, and led him to a blatant, open-air 
dance hall where a mediocre meal was 
being served to crowds of hot, happy 
people. 

As they dined she told him about her- 
selfi—the usual story ; drudgery at home 
first; the craving for excitement; the 
sudden solution offered by a “friend” 
more persuasive than the rest. She was 
at present, she informed him, cashier in 
a Montauk motion-picture theater. 

“Still,” she concluded, “you can just 
bet I’m glad I was born in an age when 
girls are beginning to live. Things are 
different than they used to be. I should 
worry whether I’m living exactly the 
same life as the girl across the street! 
You can’t write up a bunch of rules for 
every one these days—and then say 
every one’s damned who breaks ’em.” 

“You mean,” he said, “that morality’s 
more a matter for individual than col- 
lective thinking as it used to be.” 

She nodded approvingly. 

“You’re swell at putting things into 
words.” 

At the terminus of the electric line, 
before a long string of lighted cars, she 
asked in a spirit of submissive calm: 

“Where are we going now?” 

“T’m going home,” he told her. “I 
don’t know what you’re going to do, but 
I’ll say good-by now—and_ thanks for 
being such delightful company.” 

Again that look of blank amazement 
in her eyes. 

“T said you were a funny guy,” she 
remarked thoughtfully, stripping the 
wrapper from a stick of gum, “I knew 
it. But, honest, I’ve had the best time 
to-night I’ve had in years. We—we 
sort of understood each other.” She 
hesitated for an.instant; then burst out 
impulsively: “You’re going to get suc- 
cess and happiness—sooner or later. I 
just feel it in my bones. There’s some 
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people Fortune just picks out for win- 
ners and stamps her trade-mark on 
them. Keep on being nice—like to-night 
—and you can’t go far wrong.” 

She gave him a little squeeze of her 
hand, and trotted off toward the distant 
blare of lights and music. 

Of course it was all nonsense, but her 
prediction, as well as touching him, made 
him vaguely happy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Staring into the gathering blue dusk 
through the frosting windows of the 
smoking car, Everett realized that the 
train was at last approaching its desti- 
nation. Pine-covered hills, white and 
glimmering against a coppery sunset, 
marked the limits of the frozeri valley 
through which the train was crawling. 
The brakeman, flapping his arms, flung 
himself through thé door of the car. 
A breath of keen air swept through the 
smoke-laden atmosphere, causing more 
than one passenger to shiver. 

“We'll be there in ten minutes,” Stod- 
dard remarked, at his side. “I hope 
you’re in a mood for plenty of gayety. 
Mrs. Glamorgan knows how to give a 
house party. I was up here once last 
winter when you were away.” 

Everett nodded almost solemnly as he 
rose to take his suit case and raccoon 
coat from the rack. Stoddard, possibly 
aware of a certain lack of enthusiasm 
in his response, said: 

“A little over a year ago, Evvy, this 
party would have appealed to you as 
the essence of good things,” 

“Maybe it will, still,” Everett mused. 
“T don’t really know. You see, it’s so 
long since I’ve done any kind of cele- 
brating. It depends Pe 

“There may be attractions,” Stoddard 
ventured. | 

“Everett made no reply. 

“Margaret Blair’s going to be there,” 
he continued softly. “Only got back 
from Europe last week. And, of course, 
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that adjunct, Hal Jones—but you won’t 
let him count.” 

Everett turned round sharply. His 
face, in the dimness of the car, was 
drawn. 

“You knew this all along ?” 

“Not until Will Dawson mentioned 
it to me on the ferry coming over; he’s 
back in the rear car.” 

“If I’d known that,” Everett mur- 
mured. “If I’d known that Ps 

He relapsed into sudden silence. And 
then, slowly, a sense of growing exulta- 
tion pervaded him, in spite of his de- 
termined .efforts to remain calm; the 
queerest, most ridiculous, most glorious, 
feeling. Long before the train reached 
the station he found himself standing 
upon the ice-laden platform, bag in 
hand. 

The train came to a halt, eventually, 
at a shingle station; there were oil 
lamps gleaming faintly through the 
dusk; the sound of stamping horses ; the 
tinkle of sleigh bells. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when, 
ahead of their sleigh, the lighted panels 
of the Glamorgan home leaped out of 
the shadows at the foot of a white hill. 
Mrs. Glamorgan, stout and amiable, 
greeted them in the hall. Everett hur- 
ried up to his room, a place of fragile, 
blue furniture, chintz curtains, and dor- 
mer windows. He proceeded to dress, 
with meticulous care, for dinner. 

Half an hour later a gong sounded 
below. He was, he realized with some 
surprise, suddenly afraid to leave the 
room; exactly why, he didn’t know. It 
was as if he had stumbled, unwarned, 
upon some crisis for which he was 
wholly unprepared. 

Halfway down the winding, oaken 
stairs, at a landing dimly lighted by a 
cluster of candles, he came upon Mar- 
garet—a virginal symphony in white and 
gold. She looked up, startled, and there 
was a faint catch in her breath as she 
voiced a conventional greeting. 


Perhaps the passing months had 


heightened her youthful beauty, made 
her even more desirable—or perhaps 
long absence had crystallized that which 
he had felt, all along, concerning her. 
These were things which he would never 
know. He was only certain—facing fa- 
miliar, gray-green eyes, hearing the low, 
familiar voice—of the moment’s revela- 
tion. 

“Qh, Evvy,” she was saying, “it’s just 
years and years since I’ve seen you.” 

The gong summoned them a second 
time, more insistently, from the hall be- 
low. 

After dinner there was a dance, for 
the purpose of which rugs had- been 
rolled aside from the parquet floors of 
twin drawing-rooms; and a trio of Af- 
ricans, resplendent in dinner coats and 
starched bosoms, appeared in a battered 
Ford, armed with saxophone and banjo. 
Cars came winding up the driveway at 
frequent intervals bringing hilarious 
groups from the surrounding country- 
side. It was all very informal and de- 
lightful. 

Everett, in the stag line, looked in 
vain for Margaret and then learned that 
she was playing bridge, but was reas- 
sured by his hostess that she would 
dance later. It rather startled him when 
she added, out of a clear sky: 

“Of course, we know that you won't 
be really happy till she comes in.” 

How much more these peaple dis- 
cerned than one believed! 

He danced amiably with every girl 
in the room. It was pleasant, he con- 
cluded, to be back again among the old 
crowd after all these months. No one 
had changed. There was Edith Way, 
across the room, manipulating violet 
eyes in the same seductive way; giving 
departing partners a subtle pressure of 
the hand that meant “come back soon ;” 
causing havoc among the more inex- 
perienced of the stag line. 

Waltzes were played, now and again, 
to the usual protests of the younger ele- 
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ment and to the delectation of the host- 
ess and a rotund bachelor, who whirled 
her about the room in a reckless prog- 
ress that swept the more fragile males 
and their partners to the very walls. 

The world went on seeking its amuse- 
ment year after year; if you were happy 
and amusing, yourself, there was always 
toom for you. If not 

About ten o’clock he strolled out of 
the room, lighted a cigarette, and walked 
slowly up and down the glass-inclosed 
veranda of the house. Beyond the row 
of straw-colored curtains drawn tightly 
across French windows dancing figures 
flitted, grotesquely attenuated. The 
blare of the negro trio came eddying out 
into the darkness, filling it with a syn- 
copated, vibrating appeal. Singing 
voices, abandoned, with the joy of light 
and warmth and music: 


“So keep on loo-king for a bluebird 
And list’ning for his song, 
Whenever A-pril showers come along.” 


He sat down and stared thoughtfully 

out into the snowy spaces of the night. 
_Then, through a door that led to the 

dance rooms, Margaret. appeared with 
a man whose face was obscure in the 
dim half light. Hal Jones’ voice reached 
his ears. 

“What makes you so different to- 
night, Margaret?” 

The blasted fool! The dancing pup- 
pet! A ‘symbol of modernity without 
any of its greatness. Always present, 
to shatter dreams and to break up illu- 
sions. Everett turned quickly in his 
chair to watch him. The very way he 
propelled Margaret along the veranda, 
one sleek hand at her bare elbow, irri- 
tated him; his suave voice, too. Why 
was it that a man’s conceit was nearly 
always in inverse ratio to his worth? 

They reached the end of the veranda, 
turned and came toward him, convers- 
ing in low tones. They passéd under a 
cluster of lights and, at that instant, as 
her eyes met his, all the misgivings of 


his heart were suddenly swept away; 
only his brain, cool and calculating, 
dared not wholly believe. 

Mrs. Glamorgan’s voice came shrilly 
from within: 

“Oh, Hal Jones! Come in a moment, 
will you? I want you to help me ar- 
range these little supper favors—you're 
so clever at things like that.” 

Hal Jones excused himself from Mar- 
garet hurriedly ; she did not, it appeared, 
want to return to the dance just yet. 

Everett rose from his chair and joined 
her. They walked down the veranda, 
making polite conversation; at the end, 
they gazed down the marble-white slope 
of a hill toward a lake that gleamed like 
a frozen mirror under the pallid blue- 
ness of the moon, 

“We've been skating all day,” Mar- 
garet was saying; “it was wonderful.” 

He did not hear her. His eyes, rov- 
ing, had discovered, not fifty yards from 
the door of the house, the beginning of 
a toboggan slide and, near it, a deserted 
toboggan. A pile of fur coats had been 
thrown indiscriminately on a table be- 
side the veranda door. Suddenly, he 
threw a coat about her slender shoul- 
ders, captured her hand, and led her 
out into the still coldness of the night. 

“Crazy!” she murmured, laughing. 

“Nothing matters to-night,” he told 
her, exulting, “nothing at all!” 

In a spirit of humorous resignation 
she allowed herself to be tucked in rugs 
upon the toboggan. He leaped on be- 
hind, hatless and elated. 

Down the hill they went. 
wind; keen winter wind. Round white 
moon and sapphire sky. Silver lake, 
cupped in the white hills, silent and 
desolate in glacial beauty. Faster and 
faster. The very essence of flight, that 
brought your heart to your mouth in a 
moment of captured ‘joy. 

Across the mirrored ice in the head- 
long sweep of some winged creature. 
And, at last, a halt in the still shadows 
under bare elms delicately etched across 
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the face of the moon. A deathless si- 
lence, filled to the brim with the spirit 
of the night’s pure, unreal beauty. 

She made an indecisive little move- 
ment. 

“Don’t. move—just 
something—to say.”’ 

His voice trembled a little as he told 
her of his love and asked her to marry 


yet. I’ve got 


of Life 


his. Conviction came to him then. 
Life resolved itself into one supreme 
question. There was, he realized with a 
glorious certainty, no need for such 
poor, inadequate little things as words. 

His arms were about her. Cool lips 
rested on his in an ecstasy of content- 
ment. All at once he knew that he had 
just discovered how measureless a priv- 


him. 


ilege it was merely to be alive and 
She turned her head; her eyes met 


young. 


SONGS FOR THE BELOVED 


I. 


HAVE a sunlit garden 
Where I keep dreams of you, 
And when the sun is westering 
I walk there in the dew. 


There Quiet comes at nightfall, 
Slumber in mantle blue 

And silver-shod ; but daybreak 
Makes all the dreams come true, 


II. 


I had grown weary of the daily din 

Of peopled streets, and of the noisy ways 

Whereon the clatter of great carts and drays 
Dispelled.my vivid dream of yesterdays 

And brought me from the Land of Might-have-been. 


You gave me back the dream I love so well— 

The pageant of the ancient, Irish land, 

Visions of Cuchullin, Findebar, and Fand— 

You brought them back to me, and, with your hand, 

New dreams whose wonder I may never tell. 
Norreys JeEpHson O’Conor. 
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HAT’S in a day? Why, noth- 
ing intrinsic. None knew that 


better than young Adam. His 
birthday would fall upon Tuesday, and 
Tuesday was only a day like any other. 
In front of it was Monday and after 
it would come Wednesday, days which, 
by all that was reasonable, would be 
similarly patterned of sun and stars, 
similarly resonant of tennis balls thud- 
ding on the courts of Westover and 
the dip of oars in Westover Lake. One 


does not automatically step out of youth 
into manhood. ‘Years are separated each 
from the other by anniversaries only as 
hours are marked off by the striking 


of clocks. That is all. It is mere sen- 
timent to endow a point in time with 
glamorous and talismanic properties. 

Adam knew these elementary truths. 
He had them, and others akin to them, 
in varying sententious forms from the 
lips of old Ollie. But it is one thing 
to echo wisdom from sententious lips 
and another to espouse it inwardly. 
Adam, outwardly, wore an air of prac- 
tical philosophy as the preparations for 
his birthday swelled toward fulfillment ; 
but inwardly he allowed himself to won- 
der. Tuesday, the day when he wouid 
be twenty, lay at the margin of unex- 
plored country, lifted through a blue 
haze strange minarets to gleam a mo- 
ment and then to vanish like a city 
dreamed in a desert. - 

On the night before his birthday 
Adam sat with Madeleine, whom he 
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loved, on straw cushions on the steps 
of the east terrace of Westover with 
the starry sky above them and _ the 
smooth, shrub-shadowed lawn dropping 
away before them. 

“You'll be twenty this time to-morrow 
night,” said Madeleine. “This time to- 
morrow night——” 

Because he felt wisdom to be the at- 
tribute of age and dreams the mark of 
callow youth, it seemed to him fitting 
that he should speak wisely. 

“Rot,” said Adam. “This time to- 
morrow night will be just like this time 
to-night—or any other night.” 

Madeleine had on a cape over her thin 
dress, and her bare arms came out of 
its curving folds like stamens from the 
heart of petals. She clasped her hands 
about her knees and rocked herself back 
and forth with a little pressure of her 
satin slippers against the stone step. 

“Then why have me here on a visit? 
Why give a party? Why order flowers 
and music and caterers and everything ?” 

Ah, why indeed? Inwardly Adam, 
nearing the city of mystic minarets, 
craved feasting and the clash of cymbals, 
but aloud he said: 

“Oh, that’s just to please Mother. 
She likes a fuss. All women do.” 

Madeleine made a little clicking sound 
with her lips to register her resentment, 
but she didn’t answer right off; and 
Adam, staring away at the stars again, 
permitted himself to wonder. 

He had always felt painfully grub- 
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like. Becoming twenty woke images_of 
sudden color and freed wings. He toyed 
with the idea of doing as he pleased. 
He formed pictures of himself saying 
in offhand manner, “Sorry, Mother, but 
I can’t get back at the time you men- 
tion. No, nothing wrong. Just busi- 
ness.” He didn’t plan what he’d do in 
those wide, free spaces. ~ Certainly not 
business. Oh, no. But it was enough 
that there should be, when he was 
twenty, wide free spaces, hours, maybe 
days, for which there would be no ac- 
counting. 

“You make me sick,” said Madeleine, 
“pretending you’re so superior to all the 
fuss when you’re really not.” 

“What?” cried Adam. 

She went on rocking herself back and 
forth in an irritating way. They often 
quarreled, Perhaps she supposed” this 
was going to be a familiar tilt. 

“Well, you’re not really superior. 
You’re just as excited as any kid about 
having a birthday party.” 

Ah, what of his aching impatience 
with the fold on fold of soft restraint 
that wrapped him about? What of his 
hatred of the thousand tiny filaments 
which the beautifully ordered life at 
Westover wove about him? What of. 
his scorn of the expensive and elaborate 
simplicity which his mother spread in 
turn over each of their seasonal homes? 
What of strange minarets beckoning 
through haze of blue? 

Sut Adam could not articulate these 
things. He could only cry out in pain: 

“T loathe a fuss.” 

“Oh, no, you only’—she paused, 
looked in her quiver and chose a dart 
at random—“you only say you_do—to 
seem grown-up like Mr. Hadwell.” 

“Like old Ollie! Rot!” 

The quarrel ended differently from 
all the other quarrels that ever had been. 
Adam’s heart thumped faster and faster 
against his ribs. He did not put his 
arms around her, did not entreat her. 
Not doing it gave him a queer, light 


sensation like champagne gulped. He’d 
show her. He’d show her. At the end 
Madeleine stood on the topmost step 
by a big urn of verbenas, laughing at 
him. Her voice had a little clinking, 
metallic sound. Her cape was caught 
up around her and in the starlight her 
arms were white against it. 

“I should think you’d just tell your 
mother if you hate parties so. I should 
think, now that you’re grown-up, you 
would——” 

Old Ollie swung across the sward, 
drew up at the foot of the white steps. 

“Oh—hello—I beg your pardon,” said 
old Ollie. “Am I intruding?” 

“I was just going in,” said Madeleine. 
“Good night.” 

Old Ollie lit a cigar. The flare of his 
match showed his thin lips, the lips of 
an exquisite, curving ever so little. Mad- 
eleine’s heels tapped along the flagging. 

“See here,” said Adam suddenly, “I 
believe I’ll chuck the whole thing. Al- 
ways did hate a fuss. Believe I'll cut 
off to the hills—now, to-night——” 

Old Ollie flicked the flame off his 
match and dropped it. 

“Well, now,” 


he began judiciausly 
but he was interrupted. 

More heels upon the flagging and 
some one calling Adam, his mother. 


Adam bit his lips. He was going to 
keep cool, but he wasn’t going to take 
any nonsense, He was no child. 

Adam’s mother was the sort of 
woman people speak of as a glorious 
creature. She was tall, and she always 
moved with flowing ease. As she came 
toward them across the terrace, her 
limbs set her dress to doing delightful, 
sail-like things, free and yet restrained, 
soft billowings, murmurous deflations. 
It was of some heavy and satiny ma- 
terial made with draperies only half set 
free. 

“My dear,” she said to Adam in her 
drawling, perfectly pitched voice, “will 
you come and confer about the music? 
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Madeleine said you utterly loathe that 
first fox trot.” 

“I do,” cried Adam. “I loathe the 
whole darn foolishness of birthdays!” 

“Steady, old man,” said Ollie. 

“My dear!” cried his mother. 

But she did not seem in the least per- 
turbed. She stood tall as Diana, her 
glorious hair piled high on her glorious 
head, her long fingers straying lazily 
along moonstones roped about her neck. 

“I’m no child,” said Adam. And then 
he tried the imagined speech on her, 
offhand, casual: “Hate disappointing 
you. Think I’ll cut the party——” 

“Oh, no,” said his mother, her per- 
fect calm unruffled, “you couldn’t do 
that, Adam.” 

“Couldn’t I?” 

A mad moment in which the very 
stars seemed reeling. There was his 
mother putting out her hands to him 
and begging him to remember that one 
had obligations to guests, there was old 
Ollie dropping his half-smoked cigar 
into the urn of verbenas and saying 
“Steady.” There was young Adam 
flinging away from them across the 
flagged terrace. Women! Weaving re- 
straints! He’d show them! 


More mad moments of hurling things 
into bags while his mother implored him, 
and he said over and over, “I’m no 


child.” And then that maddest moment 
of all at the foot of the great stairway 
alone with Madeleine. He had changed 
to tweeds and he was crushing a soft 
traveling hat in his hands. She was 
coming out of the library door and she 
stopped still-at the sight of him upon 
the stairs. She didn’t have on her cape 
now and the crystals on her chiffon 
frock had a brittle look. Her eyes wid- 
ened. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I don’t care,” said Adam. “Any- 
where that I can be free——” He 
stopped, remembering in swift dismay 
that their engagement was to be an- 
nounced at his birthday dinner. 


“Oh,” said Madeleine in a quick, hurt 
breath” 

She looked as if she were going to 
cry. If she had cried, maybe every- 
thing would have turned out differently. 
But she didn’t, after all, because just 
then the outer door opened and Oliver 
Hadwell, hat in hand, stepped in. He 
kept one hand on the knob, and out- 
side sounded the chug of a motor 

“Ready, Adam?” 

“Oh,” cried Madeleine again, and then 
she began to laugh, and all the tiny 
crystals on her frock winked in the 
light. Did they tinkle, too, or was it 
only that her laughter was metallic? 
“So your.tutor is going with you!” 

Even after the door closed between 
them he thought he heard her laughing. 
The tinkling barb rankled, lodged pain- 
fully in his breast like a sliver from 
the goblin looking-g!ass. Madeleine 
considered him a child. She—— 

He stole a glance at old Ollie sto- 
ically loading bags in his car. What 
if he should say to old Ollie, “I say, old 
man, if you don’t mind, I believe I'll go 
alone this time?” Adam paused on the 
lower steps. He went on rehearsing the 
dialogue beginning, “I say, old man.” 
“But,”’ old Ollie would say, “Adam, you 


said, ‘Want to come along?’ You asked , 


me, Adam.” And then Adam would 
reply, “I did, Ollie, but frankly, it was 
because I saw you expected it. The 
honest truth is, I prefer to go alone.” 

Ollie stowed the last suit 
the tonneau and turned. 

“T say, old man,” began Adam, 

“Forget something ?” 

Ollie faced him. It was light there 
in the portico. He was wisdom, phi- 
losophy, friendship. He was Aristotle 
to Adam’s Alexander. He had the thin 
lips of an exquisite and big, kind eyes. 

“No,” said Adam, after a breath. 

“Well, hustle on,” said old Ollie. 

Now, much of what happened after 
‘was to be printed in newspapers up and 
down the land next morning, the morn- 


case in 


‘ 
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“ing of Adam’s twentieth birthday. All 
sorts of people were to read and be 
thrilled by the train wreck. It would 
be a tale in which the fabric of Fate 
was so overwrought by embroideries 
of circumstance that few or none could 
tell which threads were truth and which 
were adventitious happening; a story 
gaudy with contrast, but grim in the 
last equation ; a story wherein they who 
rode in the solid Pullman train fared 
even as those in the flimsy circus cars; 
wherein the tears of a dowager weep- 
ing for her lady daughter were min- 
gled with tears of a mortally wounded 


clown shorn of “Chin-Chin, the smartest’ 


monkey in America; a story wherein 
even a little tight-rope walker, set down 
among the missing, enjoyed a fame she 
could never have achieved by the most 
delicate and daring feat imaginable. 

In such a story the fate of Adam 
must have its inevitably brilliant place. 
3ut he never thought of that, never 
once. 

You see, to himself he was hardly 
“the only son and heir of the late Adam 
West, said to be engaged to Miss Van 
Dyne, only daughter and heiress of, 
and so forth.” He was simply Adam, 
sorely tried and shackled. And he was 
suffering from the bitterest mockery life 
holds, a woman’s mock at his manhood. 
That she should mock him on the very 
eve of ‘his birthday, at the very gates 
of the shining city, he held to be the 
refinement of cruelty. 

Afterward Adam was to know other 
bitter moments, but up to the present, 
his years had offered no moment like 
this one when old Ollie said “Hustle 
on,” and Adam, though a girl’s laugh 
echoed in his ears, ignominiously hus- 
tled on. He who had indulged in an 
image of wings set free! 

The train wreck seemed a long while 
after that. But it was only an hour. 
The crash came at ten-thirty. That 
is a matter of record. In their draw- 
ing-room Ollie was reading, Adam star- 
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ing out at the rushing darkness. Then 
_ the crash. 

Adam found himself crawling up an 

embankment through some rather nasty 
| bushes, blackberry, perhaps, something 
thorny, anyway. He felt bruised, and 
his hands were cut. At the top of the 
embankment he looked back. Upset, 
broken, the cars lay in the cut below 
like the distorted vertebre of some 
wounded reptilian monster. An over- 
tone of rushing steam bore shrieks and 
nameless other sounds like the roar of 
jungle beasts. Just then fire broke out, 
and lighted the whole cut. 

Adam, on his height above the flame- 
lit wreck, stood at the edge of a field 
stretching away under the serene stars. 
A man ran along the ground beside 
the overturned cars crying out a name. 
The man was old Ollie, safe and sound, 
and the name that he called was Adam’s, 
Adam heard old Ollie calling him. But 
he didn’t answer. He stepped back of 
the blackberry bushes. 

Now if you're ever to understand 
young Adam, ever to sympathize with 
him in the bitter experiences that were 
his lot, you must understand that he 
didn’t deliberately plan “The Hoax of 
Young West.” Not even to frighten 
Madeleine, who so richly deserved to 
“be frightened, would he have planned 
to have himself reported dead. 

Of course, his stepping quickly back 
of the blackberry bushes, if they were 
blackberry, wasn’t accident in the sense 
that the wreck was an accident. He 
did, in the moment that he heard old 
Ollie call him, see a sudden drama of 
things as they might have happened, 
see himself crushed under the mangled 
mammoth down there, see Madeleine 
and his mother weeping at Westover; 
and it did strike him that, if things had 
happened like that, it would have been 
dramatic, a striking piece of justice. He 
even saw Madeleine growing to a lonely 
old age, her own metallic laughter for- 
ever echoing in her ears. 





He stepped back of the blackberry 
bushes, and old Ollie’s voice died away 
in the pandemonium that filled the rail- 
way cut. But he didn’t plan anything. 
Please try to understand that. 

Back of him was red pandemonium, 
and ahead of him an open field, quiet 
under the stars. 


The drive at Westover describes a 
great arc with the house at the outer- 
most curve, and gates at either end. 
It is a longish stretch, especially under 
a noon sun, Purt way up from the 
gate; Adam sat down to rest. The stone 
seat at the foot of the oak was an old 
and favored spot. The tree trunk at 
his back steadied him and gave him a 
sense of sweet homeliness. He was 
sheltered by shrubs. He watched a 
thrush winging low from syringa bush 
to syringa bush. Adam sighed. 

Around the curve a noisy motor 
sounded and then a van lurched into 
view, rolling down the drive. It was 
a decorator’s van, and Adam saw, when 
it rolled by him, that it had not dis- 
charged at the house its load of green 
and flowering plants. Perhaps it was 
a trivial circumstance that a decorator 
should be carrying back to the city the 
flowers ordered for Adam’s birthday 
féte, but the sight of that departing 
van struck into Adam’s heart. 

Never had event seemed so poignant 
to him. Never. Certainly not the 
wreck in which Adam might have died. 
He had not wept when he stood last 
night back of the thorny shrubs and 
thought of the end he might have had 
and how his mother and Madeleine 
might have mourned. He had not wept 
then, but now, seeing a van of sway- 
ing palms and crimson gladioli roll down 
toward a pillared gateway, his eyes 
smarted with tears. There rolled 
Adam’s gay young birthday féte, the 
long-craved feasting and clash of cym- 
bals. He wanted to run after the van 
and stop it. Surely, if ever Westover 
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had cause for rejoicing, it was now, | 


.Adam wasn’t killed in the wreck. Adama 


was alive. Adam was come home. This © 
was a moment for gladness, for open 
arms, for hallelujahs 

But Adam didn’t run after the van, 
Neither did he get up from the stone 
seat and go up to the house. 

Another car was leaving. It was a 
shining car with a purring motor. A 
liveried chauffeur steered it with care- 
less ease. In the car sat a handsome 
lady who looked straight before her, 
The lady was Mrs. van Dyne, Made- 
leine’s mother. In the seat beside her 
crouched Madeleine, appearing crushed 
and broken. But she, too, looked 
straight ahead. The car rolled past the 
syringa bushes. Madeleine was going 
home. J 

But Adam did not spring up or cry 
out to her. He thought of her mantled, 
white-armed ; and the thought held him 
still. 

A blue-uniformed telegraph mes- 
senger rode up on a bicycle. Adam 
could hear his and a maid’s voices in 
the noon stillness. 

“Maybe you'd better wait till I see,” 
said the maid. “She might want to an- 
swer some of them, though it’s not 
likely she can, poor thing.” 

Adam, shadowed by shrubs, shrank 
against his oak. He thought of his 
mother moving on a starlit terrace, her 
draperies doing delightful,  sail-like 
things. : 

He shut his eyes. But when he shut | 
out the sight of sunlight, syringas, and 
thrush wings, he shut in something else. 
Under his tight-closed lids flowed pic- 
tures. They were clear pictures, clear, 
but far and tiny—like a near-by river, 
removed by the magic of an inverted 
telescope to an immense distance, di- 
minished beyond belief and yet flowing 
as clear and bright as ever. That is 
how the pictures flowed under Adam's 
lids. And this, when-he shut out the 
noonday brightness of Westover, this 
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is what he shut in, these are the pic- 
tures he shut in, flowing clear and far 
as through an inverted telescope: 

Himself under serene stars stepping 
behind thorny shrubs into a field of 
cabbages. Then a fantastic, leaping 
thing at his feet—a monkey, truly, a 
monkey on a leash! At the other end 
of the leash something scrambling up 
around those same thorny shrubs. A 
girl. She was carrying a bag: She al- 
most slipped, and Adam went to help 
her. 

“Thank you, oh, thank you.” 

Her voice had a panting sound, and 
a sound of something else. It was hor- 
ror. But Adam didn’t know that yet. 
She tried to run, but the bag and leap- 
ing monkey together made running im- 
practicable. Adam took the bag, and 
asked where she was going. She pointed 
across the starlit field exactly as if she 
had some sort of destination, and plainly 
hasge was urgent; so Adam, prompted 
by some dim but heady impulse, fol- 
The 


lowed along through cabbages. 
monkey sprang to the crook of her arm, 


and they made good speed. Beyond the 
field were trees. Arrived at, the trees 
proved to border a curving highway. 
The girl put out her hand for the bag 
and again said thank you. Adam hesi- 
tated. 

“T’ve nothing to do—that is, nothing 
particularly—I’ll carry it.for you, wher- 
ever you're going. 

To his discomfiture she sat down on 
the edge of the road. In motion she 
was somehow alluring in a darting, 
Ariel-like fashion; but sitting there, 
crying, she was only a desperately 
shabby little thing, just pitiable. 

“Don’t do that,” said Adam. 
cry.” 

He put the bag on the ground and 
sat down by her. It was pretty dark 
in the road. Above them, a whippoor- 
will plainted. Such a little while before, 
Adam had looked out on an open lawn 


“Don’t 


beside Madeleine and quaffed exhilara- 
tion by not putting his arm around her. 

He patted the shabby little creature’s 
shoulders. 

“Oh, if you only knew what it means 
to a woman to have a man be kind.” 

He deprecated that, but he left his 
hand on her shoulder while she told 
him her story. It was a sordid story, 
yet through it strange romance gleamed, 
romance made of gilded caravans, of 
cymbals and trumpets, of colorful nights 
and roving days. 

“Queer,” said Adam, “that we should 
bang a circus train.” Queer that he 
should be sitting on a dark roadside 
hearing the story of a little tight-rope 
walker who was afraid of a clown. 

The girl was crying and rolling her 
handkerchief in a ball. 

“And queer that I was ‘all ready to 
slip off the train the first time we slowed 
for a switch or anything, ready with 
my bag and Chin-Chin.” 

Pretty lucky when you came to think 
of it, lucky for her, he meant, of course. 
Now, nobody’d ever look for her. 
They’d think she was dead, yes, dead. 
Why not? She was as free as air. In 
the morning she could be whoever she 
liked, take any name she wanted. She 
really was as free as air, like a butter- 
fly out of a chrysalis or any other 
darned thing you could think of, turned 
loose in a moment. She could join 
some other caravan; travel new roads 
and. 

He tossed a coin to see whether 
they’d go up or down. It was heads. 
Up. They tied the monkey to a tree, 
so he wouldn’t follow. Adam insisted 
on that. He was too unromantic, too 
civilized or something. A monkey! 
The very idea outraged him. They tied 
it—oh, rot! 

Adam opened his eyes. He opened 
his eyes to dear, familiar things. It 
was noon at Westover, brilliant noon, 
with birds stirring and rustling the 
syringa bushes that sheltered him, from 
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the drive. It was high noon of Adam's 
birthday, and Adam was sitting on a 
favorite old stone seat under a familiar 
oak, 

“Why,” said Adam, half aloud, forc- 
ing a laugh, “if I told a yarn like that, 
who’d believe me?” And then he whis- 
pered: “Tied a monkey to a tree! Rot! 
It didn’t happen, that’s all.” 

He got to his feet briskly. In the 
Bible, the young man said, “I will arise 
and go to my father.” And he went, 
too, darn it. Music and dancing and 
—fatted calf. Adam did not go up to 
the drive. He went around the rose 
garden. French windows opened out 
of his mother’s sitting room. Adam ap- 
proached one of them softly. 

The room was empty. The gray wil- 
low chairs with their gay cretonne cur- 
tains stood primly as in early morning 
the maids arranged them. Ona tray 
upon a table stood vases filled with 
water still waiting for flowers. At 
noon! There were the shears, the 
Sut no 
roses. Adam went in. Why had his 
mother not been downstairs? 

A still folded paper lay by the tray 
of flowerless vases. Words in the head- 
line caught Adam’s eye: “Seventy 
Known Dead, Circus in Wreck.” Adam 
unfolded the paper and read. By rea- 
son of the fire, the toll of, the missing 
was longer than the list of the known 
dead. The lists catalogued distinction 
on two planes. They named young 
Adam West, heir to famous sundries, 
and they named a little tight-rope 
walker. They named a great singer 
and a great financier along with bare- 
back riders and acrobats. They even 
named a monkey called Chin-Chin, 
mourned by a dying clown. 

As if mechanically started, the flow- 
ing pictures ran, far, far away, but clear 
and bright: 

Tied the monkey to a tree. Then a 
walk up a long ard shadowed road; 
stumbling at the edge of a brook, fall- 


floppy hat, the garden basket. 


ing in the dark, laughing, the girl wet? 
skirting somebody or other’s estates! 


finding by a lake a bit of woodland with © 
a cabin in it; breaking into the cabin— 


it wasn’t hard to do—lighting up. 


It was a sort of camp, some boy’s toy, 9 
a cross between a Swiss chalet and g © 
Boy-Scout hut. It had an open fireplace ~ 


with wood stacked by it and a hamper 
of pine cones on the hearth. 
a cuckoo ¢cléck on the wall. It hada 
cupboard full of canned mill: and cratk- 
ers and things. It wasn’t unlike Adam's 
own hut on Westover Lake. 

Adam flung pine cones in the fire 


place and struck a match to them. They | 


crackled and blazed fragrantly. 

“You'd better change your clothes,” 
he said, taking up a bucket to go for 
water. 

“T haven’t any more.” 

“Why, what’s in that bag?” 

“Only my costume, a folding parasol, 
a scarf < 

“Put on the costume.” He padsed 


on the doorstep swinging his bucket: ” 


“And, listen,” he went on wistfully, 
“Cheer up a little, won’t you? You're 
really in luck to have given that fellow 
the slip. We might as well make a toot 
out of this, a lark, you know. Fact is, 
it’s my birthday, or nearly.” He looked 
at his watch. “Ten minutes of twelve. 


In ten minutes it'll be my birthday.” 
Let’s have a party, regular bat, cocoa _ 


and crackers and deviled ham.” 

The girl began to laugh. She had@ 
nice laugh. 

“We-ll,” she agreed slowly. 
old will you be?” 

She was looking at him with an ex- 
pression he couldn’t classify. Hobby 
of his, expressions. 
one. He never saw it in Madeleines 
eyes or his mother’s. It had a look 
of knowledge and of wonder, too, 
gained no doubt along the roads where 
gilded caravans roll. 


“How 


“How old will you be,” she said, “in 


ten minutes ?” 


It had 


This was a new ~ 


g00 
nee 





That was Adam’s own voice aloud, 
in his mother’s empty sitting room, 
Adam crying out and clutching a news- 
paper between his hands. The paper 
said he was dead. He wasn’t dead. 
That didn’t happen. Neither did those 
other things. Stage stuff. A hut and 
a girl in dancer’s clothes. Rot. 

Adam read more about the wreck, 
more about his own death. Pretty 
funny when you.came to think of it, 
standing up in your shoes and reading 
of your own taking off. So Adam was 
dead. No wonder the van turned back 
with its silly bunch of palms and gladi- 
oli! Adam read on. He came to that 
paragraph that said agents of a dying 
clown, following the clew of a monkey 
found tied to a tree in the neighborhood 
of the wreck and the rumor that a man 
and a woman had spent the night in a 
lodge near by, were this morning seek- 
ing the clown’s errant wife. Survivors 
declared the woman escaped death and 
was seen scrambling up the side of the 
railway cut. 

Clear as print the pictures ran. On, 
on. Himself in the field, the road, the 
brook. ‘The girl falling, getting 
drenched. Then the hut. Then himself 
alone under pine trees; woods smelling 
good, high boughs singing in air; pine 
needles crunching under his feet: him- 
self going to a lake for water, swinging 
a bucket in his hand. He held the 
bucket under a pipe that guided the 
spring water into the artificial lake. No- 
body had the least idea where in the 
world he was. That gave him a sense 
of being disembodied, a splendid, un- 
trammeled feeling as of wings unbound. 

Nothing, nothing held him. 

Then he went back up the path, his 
steps muffled by the pine needles, 
Through the window he saw the girl 
in fluffed and elfin skirts flash birdlike 
across the room upon some sudden im- 
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“Never mind,” said Adam. “I’m no 


pulse. He’ paused to watch her. She 
drew a chair to the wall under the 
cuckoo clock. Then she mounted the 
chair and began to wind the clock. Her 
movements were delicate, sure, some- 
thing to write poetry about if one were 
a poet. 

“I’ve a name for you,” said Adam, 
going in. “It’s Columbine.” 

“Columbine. Isn’t that a flower?” 

“Yes. But I meant some one in a 
play.” 

“Oh.” 

“And call me ‘Adam,’ won’t you?” 

She was. still poised on the chair. 
On a level with her chin a‘tiny door in 
the clock popped open. Out came the 
cuckoo. “Cuckoo!” That startled her 
for a breath, but then she laughed ; and 
Adam put his bucket down and laughed, 
too. 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” Twelve times. 
And both of them laughing like half- 
wits. 

“It’s your birthday, Adam. 
happy returns.” 

No, no. He would not see past that. 
He would not look at more of those 
flowing pictures. He was at home in his 
mother’s sitting room. He ought not 
to stand here alone. He ought to rouse 
the house, make them welcome him, He 
ought to stir ’em up, ought to start 
something. Wasn’t this his birthday? 

He read again a paragraph in which 
were written all the splendid accumula- 
tions 6f the senior Adam West and 
then the young achievements of Adam 
—so young they seemed as he read them 
now, so young and, somehow, so pa- 
thetic Sophomore track team, two 
tennis cups, and “the engagement to 
Miss van Dyne to have been announced 
to-day at his birthday dinner.” The 
words swam before Adam’s eyes, “The 
lad’s tutor risked his life again and again 
in the burning wreckage.” “The mother 
prostrate at her home “ 

Adam groaned, and let the paper fall 
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to the floor. Stir ’em up. Start some- 
thing. He went out into the hall. 

He almost ran into a man, a stranger. 
The man uttered an ejaculation and 
backed off. The maid, receiving or dis- 
missing the man, backed off, too. 

“Mr. Adam,” breathed the maid. In 
her tone was something of horror. 

The man had just received from the 
maid a photograph and was saying the 
Evening Post always és careful of pho- 
tographs. It was only a picture of 
Adam in tennis togs. Adam saw that 
in the instant of near collision. But he 
could not think much about that now, 
because the expression in the eyes of 
both the man and the maid troubled him. 

It was a most peculiar expression. It 
was the look all the world wears when 
it turns its thumbs down. But Adam 
didn’t know that—yet. Afterward he 


was to become as bitterly familiar with 
that look as with that terrible phrase 
this moment being born in the reporter’s 
brain, “The Hoax of Young West.” He 
didn’t understand it now, but it stung 


him, that look they both wore; and, 
whether from defiance or only from fa- 
tigue and hysteria, he began to laugh. 

“I’m not a ghost. I’m alive. Very 
much alive.” 

The reporter and the maid went on 
looking at him in that peculiar way. He 
didn’t understand it. Why should they 
look at him like that? They couldn’t 
see those images flowing through his 
mind. But he didn’t like the way they 
looked at him. So he laughed again as 
he turned his back and started. toward 
the stairway. , 

“Hush,” said the maid. 
er’s ill.” 

She said it as if that were Adam’s 
fault. And then he began to under- 
stand. They condemned him, because 
they thought he planned this. They 
must be made to understand. Then they 
wouldn’t condemn him. He turned 
about, his hand on the newel post. 

“Listen,” said Adam _ persuasively. 


“Your moth- 
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“You’ve got me wrong, you two. [ 
didn’t plan a yellow trick like that.” He ~ 
explained about climbing up an embank- 


ment, the thorny shrubs, the field under J 


stars. . 

“Well,” said the reporter. 
then ?” 

Adam only stared at him. 

Upstairs, his mother’s door stood ajar, — 
Adam wavered at the threshold. She 
lay with her eyes closed. The breeze 
through open windows stirred the hang- 
ings of her bed. Trees grew close out- 
side, so the light that came into his 
mother’s room was green, sifted through 
leaves. A thousand times he had come 
like this before she was up, a thousand 
times he’d seen the green light fall into 
his mother’s room. 

A woman in a nurse’s uniform stood 
by the table. She turned when Adam 
stepped to the threshold. Adam wished 
to see his mother’s eyes open to joy. 
Adam wasn’t killed in the wreck, after 
all. Adam was come home—in time for 
half his birthday. He tried to speak, 
but his tongue refused. He was afraid. 
Would her eyes really fly apart joyfully, 
or would they perhaps open slowly, 
queer and blank like blind eyes? Or 
might they even fill with that strange 
look he had already seen on two faces? 
Would his own mother look at him like 
that? The nurse came and drew him 
out. She pulled the door to behind her. 

“What do you want ?” 

“You tell her: I’m Adam West. I’m 
her son. It was all a mistake about my © 
dying in the wreck, just a mistake, don’t 
you see? You tell my mother. Tell 
her I’m right here. Not a scratch. 
Lucky, I call it.” His whispers died on 
his lips before the thought he saw shap- 
ing in the nurse’s eyes. “Wait. Wait. 
Don’t think that. I didn’t mean for 
her to think I was—hurt. No. I didn’t 
mean that.” He even told this woman 
he had never seen before about. scram- 
bling up through the blackberry bushes 
about the quiet field. 


“And 
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” 


“Amnesia murmured the nurse, 
softening a little. “Did you get any 
kind of blow on the head ?” 

“Ah! Perhaps—that would explain 
it, wouldn’t it?” She went on looking 
at him, that strange expression at the 
back of her eyes. “No,” said Adam 
bravely, “I didn’t get a blow on the 
head—only cut my Hands a little.” 

Old Ollie was in the city—at the 
morgue. He telephoned about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and Adam himself 
talked to him. But old Ollie wouldn't 
be able to get back to Westover until 
evening, late evening. 

They told Adam’s mother at last. He 
was allowed to go in and kiss her. Her 
glorious hair was loose and ttiimbled all 
about the pillows. When Adam kissed 
her, two slow tears squeezed out under 
her closed lids and hung there. 

After dinner Adam read the papers. 
He read about “The Hoax of Young 
West.” He read: “ ‘I’m no ghost,’ said 
young West, laughing immoderately. 
‘I’m alive. Very much alive.’” The 
story contained mention of old. Ollie’s 
heroism, of Miss van Dyne’s going 
home, of the illness of Adam’s mother. 
It told circumstantially of the morning 
hours at Westover, how the household 
waked not to féting Adam’s birthday, 
but to mourning the youth as dead. And 
then it told of Adam strolling in at noon 
—strolling? Ah, no, no, he had not 
strolled. Every step had been a pain, 
every step toward his mother and Ma- 
deleine, the white-armed. But the story 
said strolling—“Young West, strolling 
in, burst into laughter at sight of the 
gloomy faces. ‘I’m no ghost,’ said he. 
‘I’m very much alive.’ ” 

A brief item elsewhere told of the 
death of the clown. “The woman 
traced by his agents gave another name 
and denied all knowledge of wreck and 
clown and Chin-Chin, the pet monkey, 
found early this morning tied to a tree 
in the neighborhood of the wreck.” 

She was gone then, far down some 
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road where gilded caravans rolled. The 
clown was dead. That was all over, 
forever and ever. It was exactly as 
if it hadn’t happened. “You will soon 
forget Columbine.” She had said that. 

Adam sat alone in the library waiting 
for old Ollie to come. The papers filled 
with circumstantial details of “The 
Hoax of Young West” lay littered over 
the big table before him. He picked 
up a bronze book end, the figure of a 
maiden sitting with bowed head, her 
hair flowing down over her. His fingers 
ran over that bowed head, over it and 
out to the end where the tresses swirled 
in bronze curves. Soon forget Colum- 
bine. Even now he would not look at 
the clear, far pictures, would not look 
past the hour of midnight when a cuckoo 
heralded his birthday. 

Instead, he summoned a vision of 
Madeleine, mantled and white-armed, 
sitting on stone steps under stars. He 
summoned nineteen years of all that was 
seemly and beautiful. “Madeleine, 
Madeleine,” he said in his heart. “It’s 
‘this time to-morrow night’ now.” 

Old Ollie came into the library. 
was terribly tired. He had not been 
to bed, of course. There were all those 
exertions at the wreck, there was the 
painful day at the morgue before he 
telephoned, there was his affectionate 
anxiety—all these things were printed in 
deep creases on his face. Adam forced 
himself to look. 

“T didn’t plan it,” said Adam. “I 
didn’t plan such a—joke.” 

“Of course not, old man. Of course 
not. You couldn’t, you know. Might 
as well accuse you of wrecking the 
trains.” ; 

Adam gave a quick sigh. Things 
turned round and round, and then set- 
tled straight and square. He was sit- 
ting by the table with a bronze book end 
in his hands, and old Ollie was pulling 
up a chair on the other side. Old Ollie’s 
eyes were tired, but they wore no strange 
expression, They were wide and kind. 


He 
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He was wisdom, philosophy, friendship, 
He was ready to hear Adam explain and 
ready to understand. 

“They tell it all so straight, too,” said 
Adam, “the newspapers, even what you 
say, but it’s all a damn lie.” Old Ollie 
didn’t answer. He only sat down and 
waited. “In real life things don’t hap- 
pen in that damn sensational way,” said 
Adam. “They just don’t happen like 
that. That’s all.” Still old Ollie didn’t 
answer, He just waited for Adam to 
tell him how things in real life do hap- 
pen. A slow flush crept up Adam's 
throat. “I’ve always wanted to see what 
it would be like to go off by myself,” he 
began at last, very low. 

“T see,” said old Ollie. 

The grandfather clock at the end of 
the room ticked loud, and Adam could 
hear his own heartbeats. He traced 
with his fingers the bronze girl’s hair 
turning. up at the ends. There was no 
hurry. 

“And Madeleine thought I was a 
child.” 

“T see,” said old Ollie again. 

“There was a sort of field up there 
above_the wreck, and it looked pretty, 
you know, things growing in it and all 
open under the sky. I’d been so aw- 
fully—mad at Madeleine, you know— 
and the crash knocked that all out of 
me, but’it left me feeling—oh, I don’t 
know. I heard you call me, and I guess 
I knew you’d worry maybe. But I 
wanted to be by myself, and that field 
—I thought I’d walk about a little.” 

He hesitated. Far and clear he saw 
himself walking through the field, along 
a ‘shadowed road, at last on a path un- 
der pines feeling disembodied, feeling 
as if he had wings and they were sud- 
denly loosed. It would be a comfort to 
tell old Ollie, pure comfort. Old Ollie 
was wise. He was a man. Adam 
opened his lips. First the monkey 
scrambling up, then the girl 

Old Ollie prompted: 


“You wanted to walk in the field 
alone.” 

“Yes. I stepped back of the black- 
berry bushes. I—oh, I want to tell 
you, but—I can’t—I can’t.” 

“Ah!” 

The kindness in old Ollie’s face flick- 
ered like a lamp in the wind. 

“IT can’t.” 

“Some other time, then, old man. 
We’re both tired.” 

Adam was alone a long while. Then 
Madeleine stood in the library doorway, 
a gray cape about her, arms bare. 

“T read that nonsense in the papers,” 
she said, “and I made my mother bring 
me back.” She came in uttering dear 
words. She said she was nasty last 
night and if Adam had been killed, 
why But that was all too terrible 
to talk about, and she could only shud- 
der. It simply hadn’t happened. And 
that stuff about Adam’s playing a joke 
on people, that hadn’t happened, either. 
It was all too absurd. People would 


feel silly, too, when Adam printed his 


side and everybody knew why he 
couldn’t get back sooner or even wire. 
Adam shrank against his chair as she 
came nearer and nearer. His fingers 
tightened on the bronze book end. His 
palm held close that bowed head. 
“They'll feel awfully silly,” said Made- 
leine, “when you explain.” 

“T can’t,’ whispered Adam, 
was almost a sob. 

She stopped still, seemed to droop. 
Madeleine was tired, too. Adam’s fin- 
gers roved along the- miniature head, 
along the bronze hair that flowed close 
and curled up at the ends. The bronze 
was cold and hard. Madeleine’s hair 
lay soft on the crown-of her drooping 
head. His hands ached for it. 

“Can’t explain?” said Madeleine. 

He nodded. Madeleine, hurt and 
drooping, hurt, but never to know how 
or why. Tears squeezing out under his 
mother’s shut lids. And the head of 
another bowed under his hands, the 


And it 
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head of one who whispered, “You will 
soon forget Columbine.” 

The grandfather clock whirred and 
wheezed. It was going to strike. They 
both turned toward it. Midnight. 
Adam went white. He half expected it 
to echo, “Cuckoo!” ‘ But Madeleine, her 
eyes round with tears she would not 
shed, lifted her chin when the clock be- 
gan to strike, lifted her chin valiantly. 
She was so young, so determined to be 
gallant, so eager not to be hurt or let 
Adam be hurt in the strange pass a day 
had brought them to. She managed a 
smile when the clock struck. 

One. Two. 

“What’s a day?” said Madeleine. 
“Just a day, after all.” Three. Four. 
Sonorous, inevitable, the clock went on 
striking. “We can forget it, cut Tues- 
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day out.”” Then she made a little chir- 
ruping noise like a child at play and ran 
toward the high clock. Five. Six. 
Madeleine tiptoed to touch the glass 
over the clock face and looked back over 
her shoulder. “See, Adam. Wednes- 
day’s only beginning now. We'll call 
this your birthday.” Seven, Eight. 
“We'll just forget Tuesday, won’t we, 
Adam?” 

“Forget Tuesday ?” 

Nine. The bronze girl rolled out of 
his hands. Ten. But how does one 
forget a city once seen, gates swinging 
open, and streets blue in the shadow of 
dome and minaret? Eleven. Twelve. 

“Good morning, Adam,” Madeleine 
challenged him to the new day. Her 
arms rose white from the folds of her 
mantle. 
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RITISH women. having achieved the ballot, seats in Parliament, and innumer- 


able offices, are now out for equal rights in another line—horse racing. 


They 


have, heretofore, been interested in racing as spectators, but now they are appear- 
ing as owners of stables—training their own horses, hiring jockeys, and flying 


their own colors. 


The Countess of Wilton, for example, has her own stables, and her jockeys 
are attractively clad in mauve with silver braid and silver caps—the countess’ 


favorite color combination. 


And not only in England are women invading this new field. 


The Princess 


Yolanda of Italy is a racing enthusiast, attending all the important race meets 
and taking part in many Italian exhibitions of horsemanship, 
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her veil. 


INCE the war,” says Doctor Mary Miles Patrick, president of the Constan- 
tinople Women’s College, “the Oriental woman is fast coming from behind 
We can’t begin, now, to fill the demands from business men of Con- 


Sstantinople for office and professional workers,” 
In this college for women in the Far East there are academic courses, courses 


for the training of teachers, commercial and home-economic courses. 


And we 


have always thought that Turkish women had nothing to do but dance and sing 
and smoke long, thin cigarettes, reclining, meanwhile, on silken cushions—so 


much for romance, and the harem! 


ME: EDITH VANDERBILT, of Baltimore, wiil this fall head the annual 
North Carolina State Fair, as president of the North Carolina State Agri- 


cultural Society. 


Mrs. Vanderbilt, whose estate, Biltmore, is one of the show 


places of America, is extremely popular in North Carolina as a practical farmer 


and sponsor of practical industries. 








CHAPTER I. 


ELDEN, entering from the dining 
room, saw that the lounge was 
crowded, and he paused for a 

moment to look about him. It was the 
half hour between dinner and the Sport- 
ing Club, and he was pleasantly aware 
of the odor of good coffee and super- 
excellent tobacco, mingled with the del- 
icate and very expensive perfumes ris- 
ing from the clothes, the hair, the 
shoulders of the women lying indo- 
lently back in the deep chairs. 

It wasthe women who dominated the 
scene. There were men present, to 
be sure, but they were as unobtrusive 
to the eye, as strictly utilitarian, as the 
donor kneeling humbly in the corner of 
the picture before the madonna he had 
paid to have painted. 

These men were donors, too, of many 
things besides paint—but the resem- 
blance ended there. For there was 
nothing madonnalike about the women. 
They differed in being blond or bru- 
net, of various contours, and of ail 
ages, but some subtle quality of spirit 
bound them together in a common sis- 
terhood. Their gowns ran the gamut of 
the rainbow and were of every material 
and degree of eccentricity, but a common 
purpose underlay them all. Every neck 
bore its rope of pearls, every hand its 
clustered diamonds. 

Tributes to beauty, one might sup- 
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pose—but not at all. The treasures of 
the Rue de la Paix had been showered 
upon beauty and ugliness alike—if there 
was any difference, beauty had the worst 
of it. Indeed, most of these women 
were anything but beautiful. There 
were some who were still slim, who 
still had youth and a certain charm; 
there were two or three of an incredible 
seductiveness, more dazzling than the 
brilliants on their fingers. But for the 
most part they were fat, ruddled, un- 
speakably vulgar, gazing out at the 
world from between darkened lashes 
with eyes unutterably weary and dis- 
illusioned. 

They were not all courtesans. The 
trophies so lavishly displayed were, in 
part at least, the spoils of marriage ; but, 
virtuous and vicious, their worlds moved 
in the same orbit, with the same purpose, 
toward the same end. 

Was it one of these women, Selden 
wondered, who had summoned him to 
a rendezvous? He told himself that 
he was foolish to have come, that he 
should have known better, and he had 
an impulse to pass on without stopping. 
Yet something about the note which had 
been handed in to him as he was dress- 
ing for dinner had piqued his curiosity, 
and piqued it still: 

If Mr. Selden will be in the lounge at 
nine-forty-five this evening, he will not only 
give one of his debtors an opportunity to 


express her gratitude, but will learn some- 
thing that may prove of interest. 
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The writing was unusually firm and 
characteristic. He was quite sure that 
he had never seen it before. And it 
was not in the least sentimental, but de- 
cidedly of the world. It was this which 
persuaded him to come. It was pleas- 
ant to have one’s services acknowledged, 
and he was always willing to be inter- 
ested. More than once he had been 
started on a profitable trail in some such 
unusual fashion. On the other hand, 
should it prove merely an attempt at 
intrigue, an advance on the part of some 
impecunious lady who had secured his 
name from the chasseur, it would be 
easy enough to withdraw—he had only 
to explain the state of his finances! So 
here he was. 

He saw that the divan to the right of 
the fireplace was unoccupied, threaded 
his way to-it among the chairs and 
tables and over outstretched British feet, 
and asked the waiter for coffee. He 
lighted a cigarette and glanced at his 
watch. It was nine-forty. 

The fire had a welcome warmth, for 
he had still in his bones the chill of un- 
heated Austria, from which he had ar- 
rived only that morning, and he leaned 
forward, elbows on knees, and stretched 
out his hands to it. Indeed, it was 
principally to get warm again that he 
had come to Monte Carlo. 

But the chill was in his heart, too; 
and he shivered a little at thought of 
the pinched, blue faces, the hopeless 
eyes. 

He was suddenly conscious that some 
one was standing beside him. 

“Mr. Selden?” said a voice. 

In an instant he was on his feet, bow- 
ing above the hand that was held out 
to him. 

His first impression was of that hand, 
long, nervous, but giving the assurance 
of strength in reserve—just the hand 
to have produced the writing of the 
note. His next was of the eyes, extra- 
ordinarily vivid under level brows ; with 
irises so distended that they seemed 
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quite black, though he was afterward 
to see that they were a dark green shot 
with yellow. 

“How happy I am to see you again!” 
she said in a clear voice, for the benefit 
of the idly observant room, withdrew 
her harid and sank into a corner of the 
divan. “Please get me some coffee,” 
she added, “and give me a cigarette.” 

Her eyes met his as he held the match 
ior her, and a twinkle of amusement 
sprang into them. 

“Your sister is well, I hope?” she 
asked. “Let me see—it has been two 
years, almost, since I last saw her.” 

“She is quite well, thank you,” an- 
swered Selden, who by this time had 
pulled himself together, and was quite 
ready to accept a hypothetical sister. 
“She is to be married next month,” he 
added, as a slight contribution. 

“How interesting! To an American? 
But of course. Tell me about it!” Then, 
as the waiter served the coffee and passed 
on, she moved closer to him and dropped 
her voice. “I don’t wonder that you 
are astonished! Confess that I am not 
in the least what you expected!” 

“T never expected to be so fortunate,” 
countered Selden, and permitted him- 
self to appraise her. 

There could be no question that she 
was most unusual—she would be strik- 
ing anywhere with her coal-black hair, 
her long, pale face, her vivid eyes and 
lips; striking, too, in the way she was 
dressed, without ornament, in a narrow 
Lanvin gown of black which seemed 
to be part of her, to be molded to her 
as a snake’s skin is molded, showing 
her slim figure to exquisite advantage. 

Then, at second glance, Selden saw 
there was one ornament—a queer stone 
of greenish yellow, matching her eyes, 
catching her gown together across the 
curve of her breasts. But there were 
no pearls, no brilliants, not a single 
ring on her long fingers. Selden won- 
dered if there was also no donor. 

She took the coffee that he offered 
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her and leaned back again in her cor- 
ner. As she sipped it slowly, she looked 
across at him with level eyes, and Sel- 
den knew that she was also appraising 
him. He had known at once, of course, 
that he had never seen her before, and 
her glance seemed to indicate that he 
was equally unknown to her. 

A dozen questions ‘sprang to his lips, 
but he held them back. After all, it 
was for her to begin. And he was not 
sure of her status. woman of posi- 
tion, evidently ; but as he looked at her 
he wondered whether the vividness of 
eyes and lips, the even pallor of the 
face, owed something—a very tiny 
something !—to art. If so, it was con- 
summate art, such as one meets no- 
where outside of France. As for her 
age—but he hesitated even to venture 
a guess. 

“I have wanted to know you for a 
long time, Mr. Selden,” she said softly 
at last. 

“You honor me!” 

“The historian of the war, the inter- 


preter of the peace conference, the cham- 
pion of the League of Nations, the sa- 
vior of Central Europe!” she went on. 


Selden glanced at her, on guard 
against this lrony. There was a little 
enigmatic smile upon her lips which 
might mean anything. 

“You seem extraordinarily well in- 
formed,” he said. 

“Oh, I hear people talk, and you would 
be surprised, I think, to know how often 
your name is mentioned. I have even 
read some of your articles. You write 
rather well.” 

“Thank you,” said Selden. 
always striving to improve.” 

“Besides,” she added, “you are, in a 
way, a curiosity.” 

“Oh, in many ways!” he protested. 

“You are the only man I know,” she 
went on, leaning toward him, “who has 
not lost hope. Every one else sees 
only shipwreck and disaster, but you 
do not seem to see that at all.” 


“T am 
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“No,” agreed Selden. “I don’t. I 
see three hundred million people freed 
ot century-old shackles and struggling 
toward the light.” 

She was silent a moment—then she 
glanced around the room, 

“You can see that even here?” she 
asked. 

“It is rather difficult,” he admitted, 
following her glance. “But after all, 
these people are of no importance— 
they are just wasters, slackers, headed 
for death. Just the same——” he added, 
and stopped. 

She laughed a little at the way he shut 
his jaws. 

“Swear if you wish to!” 

“T was thinking of some things I saw 
in Vienna and southern Poland not long 
ago.” 

Again she gave him a long glance, as 
though wondering whether she could 
trust him. He was rather a queer-look- 
ing fellow, with a long, smooth-shaven 
face, weather-beaten and deeply lined, 
but the steel-gray eyes looked out stead- 
ily from under the heavy lashes, 
and there was something in the set of 
the jaw that won confidence. It was 
a powerful jaw, with muscles that 
bunched up into little ridges on either 
side. 

“Have you been to Goritza recently ?” 
she asked. 

“T was there last month.” 

“Did you meet the new ruler?” The 
question was asked indolently, almost 
carelessly, but there was a little quiver 
in her voice which struck Selden’s ear. 

“You mean the president—Jeneski? 
Yes, he gave me an interview.” 

“What did you think of him?” 

“T thought him a remarkable man,” 
said Selden, looking at her and won- 
dering if it was to ask these questions 
she had summoned him here. “Imprac- 
tical in some ways, perhaps—a little of 
a fanatic, as all reformers must be, to 
get anything done. But an electrical 
man—full of fire and energy, discour- 
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aged by nothing. He is greatly handi- 
capped by the poverty of the country 
and the ignorance of the people. They 
are having a hard time to get along, but 
at least they have got rid of the medieval 
dynasty which kept them in slavery for 
two hundred years.” 

“Was it as bad as that?” she asked. 

“The old king meant well enough, and 
had his good moments, but he was an ab- 
solute despot. Nobody could question 
his will—there was nothing to hope for. 
Now, they are free.” 

“And happy, of course?” 
mented satirically. 

“It is difficult to be happy on an 
empty stomach. If Jeneski had two or 
three million dollars -” 

“But since he has not?” 

“Well, they must go to work and earn 
it, and be glad they have something to 
work for and look forward to. There 
are a lot of royalists left, of course,” 
Selden added, “who lament the good 
old days, and would like to see Jeneski 
overthrown. There are the old nobility 
and all the people who made money out 
of the court, and who are now as poor 
as anybody.” 

“So some day, perhaps, there will be 
a restoration?” 

“No, [ don’t think so. Restorations 
are expensive. The royalists haven't 
any money, and the old king is quite 
bankrupt. I admire him for one thing, 
though.” 

“What is that?” 

“Jeneski told me they had offered him 
half a million dollars to renounce the 
throne, and he refused it—said that no 
king could renounce his throne, any 
more than he could renounce his right 
hand or the color of his hair—not those 
words, of course, but that was the idea. 
Good old medieval, divine-right stuff!” 

“T like him for that.” 

“So do I, and I’m going to try to see 
him. He’s staying somewhere along the 
Riviera, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, at Nice.” 


she com- 
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“Jeneski spoke also of the former »* 
prime minister—a very able man.” 

“Yes—the Baron Lappo. He is with 
the king, I believe.” 

“So Jeneski said. He tried to detach 
him, but it was no use. Lappo is de- 
voted to the dynasty. And of course 
they have some plot in hand. Well, if 
it amuses them!” Selden shrugged his 
shoulders. “But they’d better make 
haste. In six months it will be too late 
—-Jeneski will have his people with him. 
Does the king keep up a court over 
here?” 

“T do not know, but I have been told 
he lives very simply.” 

“Do you happen to know his grand- 
son, the crown prince Danilo?” 

“T have seen him—he is often at the 
Sporting Club.” 

“A great gambler, I have heard.” 

“It is in the blood,” said the woman, 
with a shrug. “His father was killed 
in a duel that followed a night of play.” 

Selden looked at her again. She 
seemed well informed about other things 
besides himself. 

“Have you ever been to Goritza?”’ 
he asked. 

“I was 
quietly. 

“Born there?” he echoed. 
—you ce 

“Well?”’ she asked, smiling at his 
astonishment. 

“You look like a Parisienne, and you 
talk like an American!” 

“T was taken to America when I was 
a child and grew up there,” she ex- 
plained. 

He waited for her to go on, but she 
seemed lost in thought. Once he 
fancied her eyes wandered toward the 
door, as though she was expecting some 
one. There was some work he had 
planned to do that evening—work he 
really ought to do. Besides, an explana- 
tion was undoubtedly due him, and it 
was time she made it. In spite of him- 
self, he stirred nervously. 


born there,” she answered 


“But you 
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“Sit still a moment longer,” she 
laughed, perceiving the movement. 

“IT beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, I am not offended—I know how 
restless Americans are. And | know 
what is in your mind; you have some 
work to do. It is always so with an 
American. -But I have not yet told 
you why I wished to see you. In the 
first place, I desired to thank you for 
a very great service—the greatest serv- 
ice a man can render a woman.” 

Was she in earnest? Selden won- 
dered. She certainly seemed so, and 
he tried to think what the greatest serv- 
ice was a man could render a woman. 

“If it is a riddle, I give it up,” he 
said. “‘How could I render you a serv- 
ice? I have never seen you before.” 

“No—nor I you.” 

“What was the service ?”’ 

“You rid me of a husband I hated.” 

Selden leaned back in his corner and 
put the thought of work definitety be- 
hind him. He had not expected anything 
like this. But of course she was joking. 

“That is interesting,” he commented. 
“You mean I—ah—put him out of the 
way?” 

She nodded, her lips quivering. 

“Of course,” said Selden, “being from 
the wild West, it would be foolish for 
me to deny that I have a long list of 
murders to my credit. But I do not 
seem to recall this incident.” 

“T think the date will bring it back 
to your mind.” 

“What was the date?” 

Her face was ashen, and her eyes 
burned into his. Could it be that it 
was not a joke? 

“The sixth of June, 1918,” she said 
hoarsely. 

Selden contracted his brows in an 
effort to remember where he had been 
on the sixth of June, 1918. That was 
two years and a half ago, and so much 
had happened; the sixth of June—yes, 
of course—that was a day he would re- 
member all his life. At dawn, he had 
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watched the marines straighten out their — 
line toward Torcy, and late in the after- 
noon he had seen them go forward 
against’ Belleau Wood and Bouresches. 
He remembered the thrill with which 
he had learned of the order for the at- 
tack—we were going in at last! And 
he had hurried out of headquarters and 
clambered up to a little red-roofed 
farmhouse looking down on Belleau, 

But what connection could all this 
have with the woman beside him? 

And then his face stiffened at a sud- 
den recollection. ee 

“You don’t mean,” he stammered, 
“you can’t possibly mean that you were 
the wife is 

She nodded, white to the lips. Then 
suddenly her face changed, the blood 
rushed back into it, and she was smil- 
ing gayly. 

Selden, more astonished than ever, 
looked around to see two men approach- 
ing, one old and rather fat, but with a 
keen, distinguished face, which his mon- 
ocle enhanced; the other young and 
slim. 

“Dear countess!” cried the elder man, 
in French, and raised her hand and 
kissed it. “I have been searching for 
you everywhere. Permit me to present 
to you Prince Danilo. My prince,” he 
added, turning to the young man, “this 
is the Countess Rémond, of whom you 
have heard me so often speak.” 


CHAPTER II. 


As the prince bowed, with much em- 


pressement, above the slim hand ex- 
tended to him, Selden was conscious of 
a rapid, but penetrating scrutiny on the 
part of the older man. It was as if an 
X ray had been plunged into the inner- 
most recesses of his being, photographed 
everything that was to be seen there, 
and been instantly withdrawn. Selden 
had never seen more remarkable eyes— 
which was, perhaps, why their owner 
ambushed one of them behind a glass; 
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nor a more remarkable face, alert, high- 
nosed, deeply lined, with a mouth at 
once forceful and good-humored, and an 
air that bespoke wide knowledge and 
deep experience. 

“Enchanted to meet you, thadame,” 
the prince was murmuring in the most 
approved fashion. “It is true that the 
baron has spoken often of you.” 

“Monsieur le baton does me too much 
honor,” protested the countess. 

“Impossible, madame,” countered the 
baron. “To prove to you how much in 
earnest I am, I have come all the way 
from Nice expressly to pay you my 
respects, having learned only this morn- 
ing, quite by accident, that you were 
here. Why did you not inform me?” 

“Ah,” murmured the countess, “I 
know how busy you always are!” 

“So it remained for me to learn it, 
I know not how—a voice on the Prom- 
enade des Anglais, a bit of gossip at 
the casino, a line in the Petit Nicois— 
‘The Countess Rémond is at the Hotel 
de Paris.’ At least, I lost no time. | 
had my man confirm it over the tele- 
phone. Unhappily, you were out, so I 
could make ho engagement. But I came 
anyway and brought the prince with 
me, hoping to be so fortunate as to find 
you free for the evening.” 

“What is it you propose?” asked the 
countess, who had listened to all this 
laughingly, yet with a certain curious 
intentness, as though seeking to find 
in it somewhere a code, a key, a hidden 
meaning. 

“T was going to propose the opera— 
*Tosca’—you have, of course, heard it 
many times; but there is a new tenor, an 
American. Afterward the club, Ciro’s 
—what you wish. But if you are en- 
gaged His eyes rested fleetingly 
upon Selden. 

“This is Monsieur Selden,” said the 
countess, “an old friend of mine in 
America, whom I found sitting here a 
moment ago, quite by accident. Mon- 
sieur Selden, this is Prince Danilo of 


~ welcome the opportunity. 


Goritza, and the Baron Lappo, coun- 
selor of kings, and also an old friend 
of mine.” 

“Counselor of one king only, mon- 
sieur,” corrected the baron. “I find 
it enough.” 

“You have heard of Monsieur Sel- 
den,” added the countess, “you, at least, 
baron, who read everything. It was he 
who wrote those articles in the London 
Times about our new republic. They 
must have annoyed you deeply!” 

“Ah, they did!” agreed the baron, 
smiling. “I liked the ones on Austria 
much better—you must permit me, mon- 
sieur, to congratulate you on a splendid 
piece of work. There we see eye to 
eye. And let me add that I am happy 
indeed to meet you. You will perhaps 
give me an opportunity to present my 
point of view.” 

“Tt is exactly what I hoped, monsieur 
le baron,” said Selden. “I was saying 
to madame but a moment since that I 
must try to see the king.” 

“Yes, that can be arranged. He will 
I will let you 
The baron paused a moment 
and looked him over with a quizzical 
smile. “You are a great republican, 
hein?” he asked. “I also, in theory, 
though perhaps you will not believe it. 
It is true—but not for my country. No, 
there I am a monarchist. I do not- 
bélieve our people are ready for a re- 
public. In another generation, perhaps, 
but not now. They require education— 
but we will talk of all that some other 
time. Perhaps you would care to hear 
‘La Tosca’ once again? I have a box— 
I should be most happy.” 

“Thank you,” said Selden, “but I have 
some work to do. Even at Monte Carlo, 
I try to do a little.” 

“Ah, you Americans!” murmured the 
baron. “It is no wonder you own the 
world! I will speak to the king to- 
morrow. You will hear from me. You 
are staying at this hotel?” 


know.” 
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“Yes, monsieur le baron. 
you.” 

“Au revoir,” said the countess, and 
held out her hand. “I am so glad to 
have seen you again, and I shall not 
forget our engagement for to-morrow. 
At twelve, shall we say?” 

Selden. was quick to bow assent. 

“Splendid!” he agreed. 

“Till to-morrow, then,” said the coun- 
tess, and moved away, the plump, but 
altogether distinguished baron on one 
side and the tall, rather commonplace 
prince on the other. 

A strange trio, Selden told himself, 
as he stood for a moment looking after 
them—at the graceful lines of the wom- 
an’s figure; at the baron’s head, with 
its gray hair parted down the back after 
the ancient style; at the prince’s negli- 
gent walk and careless air—a little too 
careless, perhaps, to be quite genuine. 
And yet perhaps not, for the face was 
careless, too, with its dark skin and 
shining eyes and sensuous mouth; not 
a bad face, but a rather weak one, as 
of a man who no longer found any 
cause worth fighting for. 

They had paused a moment to get 
some wraps from the vestiaire, and the 
countess looked back at him and smiled. 
Then they passed through the door to- 
gether, and Selden, shaking himself out 
of his thoughts, betook himself to his 
room. There he changed into an old 
dressing gown and disreputable slippers, 
lighted his pipe, sat down at his desk 
and plunged resolutely into the article 
he was finishing for the Times. 

Long practice had perfected his abil- 
ity to switch his mind at will from one 
subject to another, and for the hour 
that followed he was not at Monte Carlo, 
but at Neustadt, in central Austria, wit- 
nessing the loading of a long Red Cross 
train with half-starved children to be 
taken away into Switzerland to be fed. 
It was the only way to. save them—no 
one ‘realized that ‘better than their 
mothers—but there had been scenes. 


And thank 
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For these pale little wraiths were all 
that the war had left many of the 
women. 

He leaned back at last with a sigh 
of satisfaction ; then got his manuscript 
together, looked it over, made a correc- 
tion here and there, sealed it up, ad- 
dressed it, summoned the porter, and 
sent it off. That done, he filled his pipe 
again, stretched out on the chaise 
longue and allowed his mind to wander 
back over the events of the evening. 

A strange trio. Each remarkable— 
especially the baron. To talk with him 
would be worth while. His point of 
view was certain to be interesting—and 
might, after all, be the right one. As 
for the prince, he seemed to be little 
more than a puppet in the baron’s hands. 
He had certainly given the impression 
of being led around—led up to the 
countess to be introduced, led to the 
opera. Perhaps that was the price he 
paid for freedom in other directions— 
and crown princes were destined to be 
puppets, more or less! As for the 
countess, evidently a woman of the 
world, wise in its ways, refined in its 
furnace—but also a little hardened. 
Curious how, when the baron was 
speaking, she seemed always to be 
watching for her cue. 

Perhaps it was really a drama that 
was preparing, with these three for the 
protagonists. And perhaps he, too, 
would have a part—a minor one, of 
course ; but to be behind the scenes would 
be something. That was where he loved 
to be, behind the scenes, not involved 


in the action, but free to watch the ~* 


strings that worked the puppets and to 
try to trace them to their controlling 
source. It was great luck—too good 
to be true! 

He was letting his imagination run 
away with him. But how else explain 
the sudden interest of the Countess Ré- 
mond? ‘To suppose that she had sum- 
moned him to a rendezvous merely to 
thank -him—that was absurd! She 
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would not waste her time like that. No, 
there was some other purpose, and the 
baron and the prince ‘had arrived at 
a most inopportune moment, for she 
was just upon the verge of explanation. 
Or had she been expecting them all the 
while? Was that why her eyes had 
sought the door? 

And this engagement for to-morrow 
which she had suddenly evolved? What 
did that mean? 

Well, to-morrow would tell! 

But he realized that he had need to 
be on guard. He recalled her strange 
face, her burning eyes, her vivid mouth. 
Who was she? What was she? A 
woman with a furnace inside her. No 
novice, certainly. But neither was he 
a novice! A fierce woman—how her 
face had hardened when she had men- 
tioned that date—the sixth of June, 
1918! 

Selden’s hardened, too, for he was 
not likely ever to forget the happening. 
of that day—one happening in partic- 
ular. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, in 
the old farmhouse which had been the 
home of some quiet peasant family for 
a hundred years, but which was now the 
headquarters of General Harboard, 
commanding the marine brigade of the 
second division, he had seen an order 
typed off which marked the beginning of 
the American offensive. It was an order 
that at five o’clock the marines should 
advance against Belleau Wood and 
Bouresches. 

The marines had taken over their 
present positions from the French only 
a few hours before and the Germans 
would count on their waiting to get set- 
tled before doing any attacking. There- 
fore, there was every reason to expect 
the advantage of surprise. In any 
event, as General Harboard remarked, 
the way to act in an active sector was to 
be active. 

Copies were made of the order and, 
a minute later, two dispatch bearers were 
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pounding: away toward the lines to con- 
vey them to the regimental commanders. 
Selden, tingling with excitement, re- 
solved to watch the advance from the 
very best position discoverable, and for 
the next hour scouted up and down be- 
hind the lines. He found, at last, a 
place which seemed ideal, a tiny farm- 
house with red-tiled roof partially 
blown away, looking down from a little 
knoll upon both wood and village. He 
assured himself that the place was de- 
serted and that there was a ladder by 
which he could reach the roof, then 
walked over to see the little orchard and 
lay down in the shade to rest. 

He must have dozed, for he was 
roused suddenly by a clatter of explo- 
sions. The beginning of the attack, he 
told himself, and then, as he started to 
rise, saw a motor cycle wheel swiftly 
into the yard beside the house and stop. 
The rider, whom he recognized as one 
of the couriers from headquarters, 
sprang to the ground, and, after a 
quick look around, entered the house. 
He was out again in a moment, gather- 
ing up some bits of wood and dried 
grass, which he took back into the house. 
Then he drew a cupful of gasoline from 
the tank of his motor cycle and hurried 
into the house again. 

Selden, watching motionless, told 
himself bitterly that he would have to 
seek another vantage point—evidently 
this place was going to be used by the 
army. He would inquire—and he was 
just rising to his feet when he was 
astounded to see a column of smoke 
rising from the chimney. The day was 
windless and the smoke rose straight 
into the air. Then suddenly it stopped 
—started again—stopped—started again. 
Five distinct puffs floated upward to- 
ward the sky, then the smoke stopped 
for good, and, a moment later, the dis- 
patch rider emetged, flung himself into 
the saddle and was off 

Selden lay staring after him, trying 
to understand. It had been a signal, 
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of course, but to whom? To our men? 
But why use so clumsy a method, when 
there were telephones everywhere? To 
the Germans? The thought brought hir 
bounding to his feet. In another mo- 
ment he was racing down the hill. But 
he lost his way in a strip of woods; he 
ran into a deep ravine, which delayed 
him; and then into a stretch of bog, 
around which he had to work his way, 
and even as he panted up the road to- 
ward headquarters, the earth burst 
asunder with the thunder of the artil- 
lery preparation. 

General Harboard listened to the 
gasped-out story with a face of granite, 
and called his chief of staff. 

“Have we time to stop the attack?” 
he asked. ° ' 

“Impossible, sir,” said the chief, 


“There is just a minute and a half. We 
should only disorganize it.” ~ 

So they sat and waited through a min- 
ute which seemed like an hour, and then 
the reports came pouring in—of the 


massed machine-gun fire which had 
greeted the attack at the very outset, of 
the rifles waiting in the woods. Oh, 
yes, our men had gone on, but the cas- 
ualties were very heavy, especially 
among the officers—yes, Colonel Cat- 
lin, too. The Germans had seemed to 
know the very minute to expect them. 

There was a brief trial, late that night, 
and a swift conviction. The accused 
had denied nothing, admitted nothing— 
merely shrugging his shoulders as he 
listened to Selden’s story and realized 
the game was up—asking only that he 
might write a letter to his wife. And 
at dawn, a firing squad had ended the 
affair. 

Selden had, of course, not seen the 
letter, but it shocked him now to think 
that the woman to whom the man wrote 
that night was the lovely being who had 
summoned him to a rendezvous. He 
had made no inquiries—indeed, had 
sought to press the whole sordid inci- 
dent out of his consciousness. But now 
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he began to wonder who the man really 
was. How had he managed to marry 
this gorgeous woman? What-had he said 
in the letter? 

The censor, of course, would permit 
him to say little except good-by; cer- 
tainly, he would not permit him to men- 
tion Selden’s name, or even to refer to 
him indirectly. Most probably the let- 
ter had never been sent at all—had been 
simply turned over to the intelligence 
department. But, in that case, how had 
she known? In any case, how had she 
known? 

The thought brought him bolt upright. 
It would have been wiser to keep that 
strange trio under observation. He had 
been wrong to yield to the feeling that 
he was in the way. That the baron had 
come to Monte Carlo merely to-pay his 
respects and introduce the prince Sel- 
den did not for an instant believe—and 
what place better than an opera box 


“ for a discreet talk? Decidedly, he should 


have gone along! 

Perhaps it was not yet too late. He 
glanced at his watch—yes, eleven-forty- 
five—the opera was over. But there 
remained Ciro’s and the Sporting Club. 
In another instant, he was kicking off 
his slippers and reaching for his shoes. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The opera at Monte Carlo is housed 
in the end of the Casino building nearest 
the Hotel de Paris, so that the Countess 
Rémond and her two companions had 
only to cross the street. It was to the 
private entrance that the baron led the 
way: Here the prince paused. 

“Do you require me any longer?” he 
asked. 

“Perhaps you: had better go in and be 
seen with us for a moment,” said the 
baron. 

The prince nodded curtly, and -the 
three followed a deferential, gold-laced 
flunky past two Nubian slaves superbly 
done in black marble, up the red-car- 
peted stairway, and into a box. 
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It is a masterpiece of its kind, this 
opera house, the work of that Charles 
Garnier who built the Paris Opéra, and 
whose style, if too gay and florid for 
a temple dedicated to the classics, is 
admirably suited to the more lenient 
atmosphere of Monte Carlo. Outside, 
it is a medley of columns, mosaics, lyres, 
masks and minarets; inside, of gilding, 
garlands, friezes and frescoes. Vigor- 
ous young women support the domed 
ceiling, naked youths perch precariously 
on the cornices; one is confused and in- 
timidated by the riot of color and deco- 
ration. But gradually one gets used to 
it, and the auditorium itself is admirable 
—a single floor of comfortable seats 
stretching below the boxes down to the 
stage. 

There are three large boxes, the cen- 
tral one, with gilded canopy, being re- 
served for Monaco’s prince. It was 
into one of the others that the baron’s 
party was shown; and the baron, after 
assisting the countess to a seat, himself 
sat down and looked out across the 
audience toward the stage. The prince 
refused the chair proffered by the at- 
tendant, and stood leaning against the 
side of the box as though poised for 
flight. 

The play had proceeded to the second 
act, and Scarpia was explaining his evil 
designs to Tosca, while her lover was 
being melodiously tortured off stage. 
The baron looked only long enough to 
see that Della Rizza was singing Tosca 
and Dinh-Gilly Scarpia, and then, hav- 
ing heard them many times, he turned 
his attention to the audience. 

This audience, with the reputation of 
being the best-dressed in the world, 
was lolling in its seats, listening per- 
functorily to the music, and almost vis- 
ibly digesting a too-generous dinner. 
Not until Scarpia had died, with a last 
convulsion, and Tosca had placed the 
candles on either side of his head, and 
the curtain had come down and the 
lights gone up, did it stir. Then it rose 
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to its feet as by a common impulse and 
surged forth into the pillared atrium to 
walk up and down and get a little gen- 
tle exercise and_look itself over. 

But the baron did not rise. Instead, 
he drew his chair farther back into the 
recesses of the box. 

“Go, my prince,” he said, “and take 
a look at-the ladies. Only, I pray you, 
do not enter the rooms. I have an affair 
of importance to discuss with our dear 
countess.” 

The prince disappeared in an instant 
and the baron leaned back with a sigh. 

“If he were only more serious,” he 
said. “But he resembles that great- 
great-uncle for whom he was named— 
intelligent, generous, but entirely mad 
when it comes to women and gambling.” 

“His father was also a little like that, 
was he not?” asked the countess. 

“Yes—it is true.” The baron sighed 
again. “But he was also more earnest, 
more interested in affairs of state. It 
was a great blow to the king when he 
was killed—suddenly—like that—his 
eldest son. He knew nothing about it 
until they came bringing the body. 
Now, all his hopes are centered in this 
boy, who causes us so many anxieties.” 

“He is still young,” the countess 
pointed out, “and he is at least discreet 
—one hears nothing of his love affairs.” 

“Ah, there, at least, we have been 
fortunate,” said the baron. “For some 
years now there has been only one. It 
has grown more serious than I like, yet 
it is far better than the ruinous affairs 
in which he might have been involved. 
But to the gambling there is no end as 
long as he can find a sou in his pocket. 
He has a sort of vertigo when he sees 
the tables, with the wheels going round 
and the bank notes falling here and 
there and the croupiers calling the num- 
bers—a vertigo, that is how he de- 
scribes it. Fortunately, at present he 
has no money and I know no one of 
whom he can borrow. His debts, I 
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think, have reached the limit. There is 
perhaps some comfort in that!” 

During this discourse, as before that 
evening, the countess listened as though 
waiting for a cue and finding none. 

“Why did you send for me?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“Because I have need of you.” 

“Of course—but in what way?” 

“Weare preparing to place the king 
back on his throne.” ‘ 

She shrugged skeptically. 

“And I take it for granted,” went on 
the baron, with a sudden unveiling of 
his eyes, “that you would not be sorry 
“to see Jeneski punished—his work un- 
done, his dream broken.” 

Her face was livid as she returned 
his look. 

“Yes,” she said thickly, “I should be 
glad of that.” 

“T thought so,” said the baron, and 
polished his glass abstractedly. 

“But it is impossible.” 

“It is not impossible—it is all but ar- 
ranged. One little impulse more and 
it is done. You will supply that im- 
pulse ?” 

“T warn you,” said the countess, “that 
I shall have to know everything before 
I consent.” 

“You shall know everything,” prom- 
ised the baron, “and, furthermore, I 
can promise you, if we succeed, not only 
—shall we say satisfaction?—but a 
material reward, a substantial one.” 

“We can speak of that later,” said the 
countess, “after I have consented.’ But 
why do you come to me? What is it 
I can do?” 

“I come to you,” replied the baron, 
“in the first place because you are a 
clever woman, and in the second place 
because you have lived in America for 
a long time, and I suppose you under- 
stand that people. As for me, I confess 
I never do.” 

“You mean the women ?” 

“But naturally. The men—they are 
not difficult to understand. Though 
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I sometimes wonder if they can really 
be as simple as they appear.” 

“They are,” said the countess. “Chil- 
dren. Bad ones, sometimes, but still 
children, good at heart.” 

“They seem so to me,” agreed the 
baron. 

“Then it is not this Monsieur Sel- 
den?” . 

“No—though he is important also. 
Unfortunately, at this moment it is the 
question of a woman—two women— 
perhaps even three women! It is a dif- 
ficult matter, very difficult; but there 
is one thing that simplifies it—one of 
these women is very ambitious and very 
ignorant.” 

“That goes without saying,” com- 
mented the countess, “if she is a rich 
American. But if you will cease speak- 
ing in riddles——” 

The baron laughed. 

“Here is the history,” he said. “It 
is a peculiar one, such as could happen 
nowhere but in America. This woman, 


when she was quite young, worked as 


a waitress in a public restaurant at a 
place in the western part of the United 
States called Denver. She met there 
one day a young man who was a miner, 
married him, and went back with him 


into the mountains to search for gold. 


That was admirable, was it not? They 
kept searching for a long time, and they 
did not find any gold, but at last they 
found copper—a mountain of it. My 
informant tells me that this is not an 
exaggeration—that it was really a moun- 
tain, though it is there no longer. 
“This young man had no money, and 
to develop a mine of copper, even when 
you have it all together in one moun- 
tain, takes a great deal. For a long 
time nobody believed his story about 
this mountain, but at last he secured 
enough money from some men in Den- 
ver to build a little mill. But it was not 
profitable, partly because it was far 
from the market and the railroad would 
not extend itself for such @ small mill, 
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but principally because it was necessary 
to pay so high wages to the men who 
worked the mill. 

“It was very hard to get any men at 
all, and they could charge what they 
pleased. So the mill had to be closed, 
and it looked as though the man had 
failed—that he would have to sell his 
mountain for a very small sum, The 
years were passing ; neither the man nor 
the woman were as young as they had 
been—especially the woman. She had 
had two children. She was discouraged. 
She wanted him to sell. But he would 
not. 

“Now, regard how strange are the 
ways of Providence. One day a young 
man came to him and said, ‘I hear you 
cannot work your mill because labor 
is so dear.’ 

“*That is so,’ said the other. 

“*Then I have a proposal to make. 
I have some friends in the country from 
which I come, strong, active young men 
like myself, who wish to come to Amer- 
ica, but who have no money. If you 
will bring them to America, they will 
work for you for two years and you 
will give them but to eat and sleep. 
After that, we will arrange a fair wage.’ 

“Eh bein, the man raised money 
enough to bring to America twenty of 
these young men, and they went to work 
for him. They worked well, and soon 
twenty more were brought over, and 
then fifty more, and then a hundred 
more. At the end of five years, a little 
city had grown up at the foot of that 
mountain of copper, and the man who 
had made the proposal to bring over the 
first ones governed it. And all the men 
in that city came from my country.” 

The baron paused for a moment to 
enjoy the start of surprise which the 
countess could not wholly repress. 

“So it is that story you are telling 
me!” she said. 

“Shall I go on?” . 

She nodded and settled a little farther 
back into the shadow. 


“The people were well treated,” con- 
tinued the baron. “They lived better 
than they had ever lived; they saved 
money and sent it home that their fam- 
ilies might join them. But, beyond 
everything, they piled up a great, an 
enormous fortune for the man who had 
discovered the mountain. And his wife 
soon forgot that-she had at one time 
worked in a restaurant.’ 

“Ah, yes,” murmured the countess, 
with a strange smile, “and her children 
never knew it!” s 

“Perhaps so,” agreed the baron, 
searching her face with his keen eyes. 
“I do not know. But at last we began 
to suspect that we had been wrong to 
permit so many of our young men to go 
to America to work for this man of 
copper, though we had been glad 
enough at the time, since we had no 
work for them at home. But they were 
always writing back about America, 
about how well things were there—about 
liberty! Some of them came back from 
time to time and talked too much and 
too wildly. The climax, which we should 
have foreseen, came at last. A bomb 
was thrown at the king.” 

The baron paused as though to con- 
template—to say a prayer before—an 
act so terrible, so sacrilegious. 

“Continue, my friend,” encouraged 
the countess. “I find this history im- 
mensely entertaining.” 

“No doubt you already know most 
of it,” suggested the baron. 

“Even if I do, it gains new interest 
from your manner of telling. Please 
go on.” 

“As for the rest, I will be brief. We 
found that that bomb had been thrown 
by a man who had come back from 
America expressly for that purpose. He 
said so, quite frankly. He told us that 
another would succeed where he had 
failed—that our country was to be made 
a republic like America. We laughed, 
and hanged him—but it gave us to think. 
So we sent agents to America. They 
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unearthed for us the history which I 
have just recounted, and they found it 
was indeed true that over there they 
were plotting agairst us. Their leader 
—the man who ruled them, who organ- 
ized them, who collected their money, 
who furnished all the brains—was a 
radical, an anarchist, who, fifteen years 
before, had been forced to flee from 
Goritza for his life.” 

“And who is now the president of 
the new republic,” broke in the count- 
ess. “In a word, Jeneski.” 

“It is true. The world sometimes 
seems to me to be upside down.” The 
baron rubbed a puzzled hand over his 
head. “I do not yet know how it hap- 
pened—but in those last days of the 
war, when everything was falling to 
pieces, but when we thought ourselves 
firmly reéstablished, he suddenly ap- 
peared, won over what was left of the 
army and in an hour we were fleeing 
for the frontier.” 

“With the crown jewels and the con- 
tents of the treasury,” said the count- 
ess. 

The baron smiled a deprecatory smile. 

“The treasury was all but empty, and 
as for the jewels, they belonged to the 
king. Besides, their value has been 
, much exaggerated. Most unfortunately. 
If they had been worth more, my task 
would be an easier one.” 

The countess smiled. It was impos- 
sible to be annoyed with the baron. 

“Please finish the story,” she said. 

The audience was beginning to filter 
back into its seats for the last act. 

“There is but a word more. As I 
said just now, I am going to place the 
king back on his throne.” 

“Indeed? Then the jewels are not 
all sold?” 

“Alas—long since!” 

“Well ?” i 

The baron’s eyes were burning as he 
leaned forward toward her. 

“Well, do you know what I propose? 
The most ironic coup in history! I 
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propose to use for our king the millions 
héaped up for that king of copper by 
the very men who are now ruling in 
our stead. Superb, is it not?” 

She was staring at him, striving to 
understand. 

But before she could speak, the lights 
went out, there came a sharp rap from 
the conductor, and the orchestra be-— 
gan. 


CHAPTER IV. 


This time it was the baron who at- 
tended and the countess who was dis- 
traught. The story he had told her had 
awakened memories and emotions 
deeper, more vidlent, than he had sus- 
pected, and though she managed to keep 
her face serene, she was on fire within. 
Whereas the baron, assured that he was 
making progress, could abandon himself 
to a new sensation, the pleasure of hear- 
ing “E lucevan le stelle” incomparably 
sung by a voice as smooth, as soft, as 
iridescent as the satin in old Flemish 
paintings. For John McCormack was 
making his début as Mario that even- 
ing, and it was not until this moment 
that he found himself. 

And the audience sat spellbound and 
listened. 

“Come, let us go,” said the baron, 
when it was over. “Let us keep that 
voice fresh in our ears.” He laid the 
countess’ wrap about her shoulders. 
“Let us look for that scapegrace of 
mine.” 

They descended together to the atri- 
um, but the prince was not among the 
people loitering there. The public 
gaming rooms beyond were jammed with 
the usual sordid crowd—shabby old men 
and women to whom the tables were 
the breath of life, who spent week after 
week, month after month, watching the 
wheel and recording every play, in the 
hope of discovering’ a system; cheap 
adventurers, striving to pick up a few 
francs; half-starved shopgirls, risking 
their last ‘little notes with trembling 
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hands; harpies of the underworld, try- 
ing, to attach themselves to any man 
who seemed to be winning ; all the ugly, 
tattered, repulsive fringes of society. 

“He would not be here,” said the 
baron, and hastened through the tainted 
atmosphere to the private rooms be- 
yond. 

3ut neither was the prince there, and, 
after a vain look around, the baron had 
a word with the chief inspector. 

“Monsieur le prince was here,” said 
the inspector, “but only for a moment. 
He met some one he knew—a young 
man, a newcomer, an American appar- 
ently, not yet known to the attendants. 
They went away together—perhaps to 
the Sporting Club.” 

“Thank you, we shall see,?’ said the 
baron. 

As he turned away, the countess, who 
had listened to all this with the utmost 
indifference, suppressed a slight yawn. 

“If you will see me to my hotel,” she 
suggested. 

The baron came back with a start to 
the obligations of the moment. 

“You see how it is!” he protested. 
“T am no longer myself. These affairs 
grow too much for me—it is a sign that 
I am getting old. You will forgive me, 
will you not?” 

“But yes—run along and search for 
your prince.” 

“Confound the prince,” said the baron. 
“Let us go to Ciro’s—I am sure you 
are thirsty. Besides, I have still much 
to say to you.” 

The countess hesitated. It would not 
do to be too docile to this Lappo—a 
little discipline might strengthen he: 
position, 

“Prove that you forgive me,” he 
urged. 

“Very well,” she agreed. After all, 
she wanted to hear what he had still to 
tell her. 

“Alors,” he went on, half to himself, 
as they moved back through the rooms 
together, “the worst that he can do is 
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to borrow some money from this new 
friend. One debt more—that is noth- 
ing; there are already so many.” 

The countess looked at him with a 
little smile. 

“Why do you do it?” she asked. 

“Do what?” 

“Annoy yourself in this way. If 
your country chooses to be a republic, 
why not go and amuse yourself some- 
where else? Paris is much livelier than 
Goritza.” 

“Tt is in my blood,” said the baron, 
with a shrug of helplessness. “My 
great-grandfather placed the first Ghita 
on the throne and established the king- 
dom; my grandfather enlarged it; my 
father consolidated it. It was left for 
me in company with so many others, to 
see it fall to pieces. I cannot go away 
and leave it ; something inside me, some- 
thing stronger than myself, compels me 
to labor, to expend myself to set it up 
again. It is a burden I cannot escape.” 

“A curse, rather!” corrected the 
countess. 

“Perhaps so. Yes, perhaps it is a 
curse. Yet I have had my moments.” 
He fell silent, smiling at the recollec- 
tion of some of them. 

The attendants saluted respectfully 
as they passed through the doors and 
down the steps, out into the night. To 
the right, Ciro’s great electric sign 
flamed high against the sky, dimming 
the stars. The courttess glanced at it 
with a shiver of repulsion at thought 
of the crowded restaurant. 

“Let us not go to Ciro’s,” she said 
impulsively. “I prefer the terrace.” 

“Certainly,” assented the baron. “We 
shall be taken for lovers. If I were 
ten years younger a 

“Do not be silly.” 

“You will be warm enough?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, and together 
they turned to the left, around the end 
of the building, and down the steps to 
the terrace which overlooks the sea. 
They found a seat just back of the bal- 
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ustrade, and sat for a moment without 
speaking, logking out into the night, 
warm, jeweled, scented like a woman. 

To the right glowed the green-and- 
red beacons marking the harbor en- 
trance, and above them a string of lights 
mounted along the road to the summit 
of the rock where the Prince of Monaco 
has his palace and his great museum. 
In front of them stretched the Med- 
iterranean, faintly phosphorescent, 
breaking into white here and _ there, 
and lapping rhythmically against the 
rocky beach. To the left, another row 
of lights marked the road along the 
shore, stretching far out into the water 
along the western edge of Cap Mar- 
tin. 

The beauty, the silence, the repose 
fell like a balm upon the baron’s trou- 
bled spirit. He exhaled slowly from 
his lungs the fetid air of the casino, 
and took a long breath of the perfumed 
night. Some of his years fell from 
him—his memory, at least, turned back 
to another night, long ago, when he had 
sat, with the only woman he had ever 
loved beside him, on the terrace at Mon- 
treux, looking out across Lake Leman. 
Love and the baron—one could smile, 
now, to find those words together; but 
there had been a time—— 

And perhaps Vera, Countess Rémond, 
also had her momentary vision; but she 
was younger and so less sentimental 
that the baron—she, also, had her press- 
ing problems!—and it was she who 
broke the spell. 

“You were saying you needed my 
help,” she said. “Is it to bewitch this 
American copper king into giving you 
his money? In that case, I warn you 
that I shall try to get it first myself!” 

The baron, who had come back to 
the present with a start, looked about 
him to make sure they could not be over- 
heard ; but the terrace was deserted save 
for a few other couples snuggled to- 
gether on the benches and a blue-coated 
gardien pacing solemnly up and down. 
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“No,” he said, “it is not that at all. 
This king, like all kings, was mortal. 
He has been dead more than a year.” 

“Ah,” said the countess, understand- 
ing suddenly, “it is the widow.” 

“Yes—a terrifying woman.” 

The countess smiled at his tone. 

“Is it she who is ambitious?” 

“Tmmeasurably !” 

“So you are going to marry her to 
the king!” 

“No,” said the baron, rubbing his ear 
thoughtfully. “I had considered that. 
The lady would not be difficult—but the 
king rebelled. He pointed, out that he 
had married once for the good of his 
kingdom, and that once was all that 
could be demanded of any man. Be- 
sides, that would be a little too—well, 
not exactly in the best taste. And 
finnally, the Ghitas have a law that 
never shall the head of the house marry 
a widow. Of course, in an affair of 
this importance, these fine-drawn ques- 
tions of taste might be disregarded, and 
the king could always abrogate the law. 
sut he is inexorable—not even to re- 
gain his throne will he marry a middle- 
aged American widow.” 

“No doubt he fears to appear ridicu- 
lous,’ suggested the countess. 

“Oh, the good Pietro never thought 
much about appearances,” said the baron. 
“What he fears is to lose his freedom. 
I do not blame him,” hé added im- 
partially. 

“Well, 


then,” 


asked the countess, 
“what is it you propose?” 


“There is the prince,” said the baron. 

“But surely you do not suppose that 
he will marry a middle-aged American 
widow !” 

“Oh, no,” said the baron. 
marry the daughter.” 

He was gazing out across the water 
and so did not see the sudden’ wave 
of color which flooded the woman’s face, 
and then receded, leaving it deadly white. 
She sat very still, as though holding 
herself with iron bands, turned her head 


“He will 
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away, and took a slow, deep, tremulous 
breath. Then she touched her hand- 
kerchief to her lips, and when she took 
it away, there was a tiny stain of blood 
upon it. 

“Will she consent? 
muffled voice. 

“IT am not sure,” said the baron. 
is there F am baffled. 
upon you.” 

“Yes—go on.”@ 

“Her mother does all she can to per- 
suade her, but unfortunately it seems 
that in America girls are permitted to 
choose for themselves.” 

“Yes,” said the countess a little 
breathlessly. “What does she say?” 

“She says very little; she sits and 
listens, looking very far away. She 
is an unusual girl; she could be charm- 
ing if she wished. For some reason, 
she does not wish. It is strange in one 
so young. Also, she has brains—per- 
haps her father’s, certainly not her 
mother’s.” 

“The alliance ha¢ been proposed to 
her then?” 

“Yes, it is arranged. 
upon her consent. And she hesitates. 
It is very strange. There seem to be 
two forces at work in her, one urging 
her on, one holding her back. It is not 
ambition that urges her, on, I am sure 
of that; and it is not love—the prince 
leaves her indifferent. But whatever 
it is, I feel that it will win—uniless 
something happens.” 

“What can happen?” asked the count- 
ess. 


” 


she asked in a 


“Te 
It is there I count 


It only waits 


“Ah, madame,” sighed the baron, “it 
is a situation of infinite délicatesse. The 
scales are so nicely balanced that a 
breath will sway them. if I could 
only comprehend the psychology of the 
American young woman! Does she 
know more than she should, or less than 
she should? What really goes on in- 
side her head? I confess I sometimes 
grow confused talking to this one! 
Then, there is the prince,” added the 
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baron, sighing again. “He is already 
married.” 

“IT have heard so,” nodded the count- 
ess. ; 

“Morganatically—which is, of course, 
no marriage at all, and much better than 
indiscriminate affairs. It is, as I have 
explained to the mother, like marrying 
a man who has been divorced. Amer- 
icans do not object to that. But what 
I fear—what must not take place—is 
a scene, an encounter. That would ruin 
everything.” 

“She is here, then?” 

“She is at the Hotel de Paris. She 
goes by the name of Madame Ghita.” 

“The prince sees her ?” 

“But of course. He has been extra- 
ordinarily faithful. That is what I 
meant when I said that his affair had 
become too serious. But I can manage 
that. He will not dare disobey his 


grandfather.” 
“Well,” asked the countess a little 
“what is it you want me 


impatiently, 
to do?” 

“Two things,” said the baron. “You 
will permit me to introduce you to 
Madame Davis and her daughter. You 
are the sort of friend they need to in- 
struct them in savoir-faire, to make of 
them, so far as it is possible, women of 
the world. You will show them the 
absurdity of the provincial point of 
view.” 

“Yes. And the other?” 

“To speak to this woman whom the 
prince married in Paris; to gain her 
confidence, if you can; to convince her 
that her interest lies in keeping quiet— 
that otherwise the prince will be a 
pauper, unable.to give her a sou. I will 
empower you to make her a definite 
offer—a most generous one.” 

“T should think you could do that 
more effectively yourself,” said the 
countess. 

“T have tried,” said the baron sadly. 
“But to me she will not listen. She 
speaks of such a thing as love.” 





“Women do, sometimes!” commented 
the countess. 

“And I am disarmed,” added the 
baron, “because I admire her; because 
my heart speaks for her. She is a re- 
markable woman—much too clever for 
the prince. But you will see.” 

“You have said no word of Monsieur 
Selden,” the countess pointed out. “Why 
did you send me such elaborate instruc- 
tions with regard to him—even some 
of his articles to read ?”’ 

The baron laughed softly. ° 

“If I may say so,” he answered, “I 
am something of an artist. I like my 
pictures to be complete and harmonious. 
We must consider how the world, and 
especially England, will receive the an- 
nouncement of this marriage, for its ob- 
ject will be at once plain to every one. 
Selden is a man of great influence; his 
articles are read everywhere. I have 
sometimes even fancied that he is re- 
sponsible for the reluctance which Mad- 
emoiselle Davis shows.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Tt seems that she has read his glow- 
ing account of our new republic. We 
have discussed it together, and I have 
pointed out his errors, but she is not 
convinced. If he could be brought to 
our point of view, and would tell her 
so, I am certain the affair would be 
settled. Moreover, an article or two 
in the proper vein would do much to 
_ influence public opinion.” 

“He does not seem easily impressed,” 
said the countess reflectively. 

“T do not expect you to impress him,” 
explained the baron hastily. “It would 
be folly to think of approaching him 
in that way. But I hope to prove to 
him that the king, with millions in his 
hands, can do much more for our coun- 
try than Jeneski. And it is true—what 
we propose is for the country’s good. 
I am certain I can make him see it.” 

“But my part?” 

“Will be to keep him amused. Im- 
press him, if you can—but be very care- 
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ful. Above all, talk to him and find 
out what he is thinking.” 

The countess gazed unseeingly across 
the water. At last the baron’s inten- 
tions lay clear before her. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“My dear baron,” said the countess, 
“I have not forgotten all I owe to you 
and 4 ce 

“Ah, when one begins in that tone!” 
interjected the baron, With a gesture of 
disappointment. 


“But wait. I am not refusing. I am 


only asking myself whether I can really 
If I can, you may rely 
As you know, I have my own 


be of service. 
upon me. 
reasons.” 

A little convulsion ran across her 
face. The baron was looking at her 
keenly. 

“Yes?” 

“First, I must meet these Americans 
and this Madame Ghita. After that— 
we shall see!” 

The baron took her hand and raised 
it to his lips. 

“You have given me an enchanted 
hour, my dear,” he said, “but ee 

“I understand,” she laughed. “One 
hour is all you can allow yourself!” 

“It is true,’ he assented dismally. 

The countess, rose. 

“Take me to my hotel,” she said, 
“then you can go search for your scape- 
grace!” 

CHAPTER V. 

The Sporting Club at Monte Carlo is 
a creation of recent years, an effort on 
the part of Monsieur Blanc and his as- 
sociates to meet the demand for a place 
where one can gamble longer and higher 
and more variously than is possible at 
the casino. So here the wheels revolve 
and the cards fall until four in the morn- 
ing, instead of stopping at midnight, and 
to roulette and trente et quarante is 
added baccarat, with the sky as the only 
limit. 
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It is supposed to be more select, this 
club, and the pretense is made of re- 
quiring an introduction. But an intro- 
ducer can be picked up any morning on 
the terrace, or the management will 
supply one if requested, so that any 
one of fairly presentable appearance 
who is willing to pay a hundred and fifty 
francs for the privilege may gamble 
there as long as his money lasts. 

The club is housed in a_ beautiful 
building of white stone just around the 
corner from the Hotel de Paris, so Sel- 
den had only a few steps to go. His 
card and the payment of the fee ad- 
mitted him, for he had been “intro- 
duced” the year before, and in a moment 
the. electric lift had carried him noise- 
lessly to the gaming room de luxe which 
occupies the length of the upper story. 

It was filled with a crowd of which 
at least two thirds were ~women—the 
same sort of women he had seen earlier 
in the hotel lounge—and the air was 
stale and heavy with perfume and to- 
bacco. It was a strangely silent crowd, 
sitting or standing with eyes intent upon 
the tables, the only sounds being those 
incident to the game: the voices of the 
croupiers inviting their patrons to place 
their bets, the quick whir of the ivory 
ball about the rim of the roulette wheel, 
the warning that no more bets could be 
placed, the rattle of the ball falling into 
a compartment, the announcement of 
the winning number, and the clatter 
of the little rakes pulling in the bank’s 
winnings. 

It is less picturesque and exciting than 
in the days before the war, for then the 
wagers are made with disks of colored 
was the clink of coins and the gleam 
of the yellow metal which men have 
always found so fascinating; but now 
gold circulates no more in Europe, and 
wagers are made with discs of colored 
celjuloid, purchased from the croupiers 
with the paper notes which have been 
pouring so freely from the printing 
presses. And if one wins, it is with 
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this same flimsy paper that one is paid. 
A fool’s game, truly! 

Selden threaded his way among the 
groups, looking for the countess and her 
companions, but *he succeeded in dis- 
covering only the prince. He was seated 
at the end of a table next to the crou- 
pier, and at the moment Selden caught 
sight of him, he was drawing toward 
himself a pile of notes which the crou- 
pier in charge of the bank had just 
counted out and pushed toward him. 
He seemed to be well known—or per- 
haps one of the attachés had noised his 
identity about as an advertisement— 
and a curious crowd was watching his 
proceedings. 

Selden assured himself that neither 
the countess nor Lappo was in the 
rooms, then he returned to watch, too, 
for he was curious to learn something 
of the prince’s personality. One glance 
at his face was enough to show that gam- 
bling was indeed, as the countess had 
said, in his blood. He was the true 
type. Utterly oblivious of the crowd 
about him, his dark skin aglow with 
inward fire, but entirely calm and col- 
lected—cold as ice, indeed—he was play- 
ing without hesitation or timidity, re- 
lying apparently upon some inward 
guidance which he trusted implicitly and 
upon which he was ready to wager his 
last franc. With a run of luck, a gam- 
bler of this type sometimes wins enor- 
mously; but, on the other hand, when 
luck is bad it requires not many turns 
of the wheel to take away all he has. 
And the wheel turns twenty times an 
hour! 

At this moment, the prince was hav- 
ing a run of luck, and the crowd was 
watching to see how far it would take 
him, while a few were trying to follow 
his plays and get the advantage of his 
luck while it lasted. He was playing 
the number twenty-seven, with max- 
imums not only en plein, but also on the 
chevaux, the carrés and the transversales 
—a total of about six thousand francs 
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—and twentyeseven had issued three 
times in the last fifteen. plays. In 
other words, in fifteen plays the prince 
had lost seventy thousand francs and 
won two hundred thousand. And as 
Selden watched, twenty-seven came 
again and another sixty thousand was 
added to the prince’s winnings. 

A murmur of excitement ran through 
the watching group, for the chef de 
parti had rung a little bell and had sent 
the attendant who answered it to the 
cashier for more money—which is as 
near to breaking the bank as any one 
can come. 

“Tt is now that he should quit,” said 
a woman at Selden’s side. “If he keeps 
on he will only lose.” 

Perhaps the voice reached the prince’s 
ears, or perhaps some such thought was 
in his mind, for he hesitated, as his stake 
was swept away after the next play, and 
passed his hand before his eyes, as 
though awakening fromy a dream. He 
tried again, however, and lost; a second 
time, and lost; a third time, and lost. 
Then he tossed a thousand-franc note 
to the croupier, folded up his winnings, 
thrust them into his pocket, and made 
his way through a respectful crowd to 
the buffet. 

It was not until then that Selden per- 
ceived the prince had a companion. A 
blond young man who had been sitting 
next to him rose as he did, with an ap- 
proving nod, and disappeared into the 
buffet with him. Selden scarcely had 
time to look at him, but he got the im- 
pression that he was very young, and 
also that he was an American. The 
prince had found a new victim, per- 
haps. 

“Ah, Monsieur Selden,” said a voice 
at his elbow, and he turned to find the 
Baron Lappo smiling up at him, “the 
work is finished, then?” 

“Yes. I got it off,” answered Sel- 
den, and glanced behind the baron and 
on either side of him. 

“The countess decided she would not 
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come to-night,” said the baron, inter- 
preting the look. “I also. would have 
sought my bed—the old need the sleep 
of beauty even more than the young !— 
but, alas, I have responsibilities. Have 
you, by any chance, seen our little 
prince?” 

- “Yes,” said Selden, smiling at the ad- 
jective, “I think you will find him in the 
buffet.” 

“So long as he is not playing!” 
baron breathed a sigh of relief. 

“He has been playing—breaking the 
bank, in fact.” 

“What, he has won?” 
baron. 

“Hugely.” 

“Then I am indeed alarmed! I must 
seek him. You will join us, I hope?” 

“With pleasure,” said Selden, and fol- 
lowed the baron across the room. 

The old diplomat was evidently well 
known and highly esteemed, for he had 
many respectful salutations to acknowl- 
edge, but the buffet was reached at last. 
The prince and the blond young man, 
seated on a banquette in one corner, 
were watching a waiter fill their glasses 
with champagne. 

The baron’s face darkened as he saw 
the prince’s companion. 

“Tmbecile!” he muttered under his 
breath, and advanced straight upon 
them. 

The prince, raising his glass to his lips 
raised his eyes also, and saw the baron. 

“Come along, my‘old one!” he cried, 
no whit discomposed by the baron’s 
stormy face. “You also, Monsieur Sel- 
den. Two more glasses,” he added to 
the waiter. 

“Not for me at this hour!” protested 
the baron. “A demi Vittel.’” As the 
waiter hurried away, he turned to the 
blond youth. “I am happy to meet you 
again, Monsieur Davis.” he said. “I 
hope your mother and your sister are 
well.” 

“Oh, 
sponded. 


The 


exclaimed the 


yes, thank you,” Davis re- 
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“Permit me to introduce a compatriot 
of yours, Monsieur Selden,” went on 
the baron. 

“Happy to meet you,” said Davis neg- 
ligently, and they shook hands, 

Selden reflected that Davis did not 
seem particularly glad to see the baron. 
‘ He was a good-looking youth, too young 
for his face to have taken on much 
character, evidently self-willed, and 
probably spoiled by that mother and sis- 
ter for whom the baron had inquired. 

The baron was regarding the prince 
with a mildly ironic glance. 

“T hear you have been winning,” he 
said. 

“Yes—I had an inspiration for twen- 
ty-seven,” the prince replied. “It is a 
long time,” he added to Selden, “since 
I have really had any luck.” 

“Perhaps it is the turn of the tide,” 
Selden suggested. “I hope so!” He 
raised the glass the waiter had filled for 
him. . 

“Thank you. It was time!” said the 
prince, and the three young men drank, 
while the baron sipped his water mood- 
ily. “You do not seem pleased, baron,” 
added the prince. 

“For you to win!” said the baron with 
a grimace. “It is so unusual—like the 
sun rising in the west. I am wondering 
what great misfortune is about to hap- 
pen!” He added a sentence in a lan- 
guage which Selden did not understand 
—his native tongue, no doubt. 

The prince flushed rebelliously, and 
the baron spoke another sentence, in a 
tone more peremptory. The prince 
nodded sulkily and rose. 

“You will excuse us for a moment,” 
said the baron, rising, too. He slipped 
his arm through that of the prince and 
led him away. 

Davis stared after them speculatively 
until they disappeared through the door 
into the outer room. 

“Queer duck, the baron,” he re- 
marked, as he refilled his glass. “I won- 
der what game he is up to now.” 
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“I met him just this evening,” said 
Selden, “but I rather like him.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” agreed Davis, 
“deucedly clever ard all that—makes me 
feel like I belong in the infant class ; but 
he is too blamed serious and he seems to 
think the whole world centers in that lit- 
tle speck he calls his country. I give 
you my word, I hunted it on the map for 
half .an hour the other day before I 
found it, and then I could scarcely see it. 
Do you know anything about it?” 

“Yes, I’ve been there.” 

“The deuce you have! Now, tell me” 
—he leaned closer—‘“‘did this old king 
really amount to anything?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean did his position amount to 
anything? Was he really a king, or was 
he just a joke?” 

“Of course, he was a king, the sociai 
equal of any other king. He married 
his children into the most exclusive 
courts of Europe.” 

“Yes, I know that. And if he got 
back again, it would be the same thing?” 

“Tf he got back, he might have even 
more prestige,” said Selden, “since there 
are fewer kings in business these days, 
and to get back would be a great feat.” 

“T see,” said Davis, and settled back 
again in his corner. 

Selden wondered what interest this 
youth could possibly have in the-king’s 
restoration—just his friendship with the 
prince, no doubt. It was evident that 
he had been drinking too much—just 
enough too much to flush his face and 
loosen his tongue. He could not be over 
twenty and, in spite of his good looks, 
there was something in his mouth and 
chin which spoke of weakness and self- 
indulgence. And it was also plain that 
his inhibitions to indiscreet utterance 
were not as strong as they should have 
been. 

Selden was well aware that nothing is 
more revealing of a man’s character than 
a glass too much of champagne. It 
loosens the tongue of the weak man— 
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the ordinary man; breaks down his re- 
serve and prods him on to talk carelessly 
and boastfully, to prove his importance 
at whatever cost. But with the strong 
man the effect is quite the contrary; he 
grows more guarded with every glass— 
the result, perhaps, of breeding, of wis- 
dom gained by experience. At any rate, 
in vino veritas does not work with him. 

3ut young Davis was not at all of this 
class. It was plain that he had neither 
breeding nor experience; and Selden 
told himself that a boy like that should 
be at work, or at least in college, not 
lounging in the Monte Carlo Sporting 
Club with no one to look after him. 

“The thing I particularly object to in 
the baron,” went on Davis, reverting to 
his original grievance after the manner 
of slightly tipsy men, “is that he seems 
to think I need a guardian.” 

On this point Selden thoroughly 
agreed with the baron, but he didn’t say 
so. 


“In what way?” he inquired. 


“Oh, he’s all the time trying to keep 
the prince away from me—seems to be 


Good 
He chuckled to 


afraid to leave us alone together ! 
gad, if he only knew!” 
himself. 

“Are you staying here?” Selden asked, 
to change the subject. He had some 
scruples about encouraging champagne 
confidences. 

“No, we’ve got a villa over at Cimiez 
—just above Nice, you know. But I’m 
over here a good deal. Dingy place, 
Nice, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“T don’t believe I’ve seen you be- 
fore.” 

“No, I just got in this morning.” 

“From Paris?” 

“No, from Austria.” 

Davis looked at him with sudden in- 
terest, as though struck by a new idea. 

“What did you say your name is?” 
he asked. 

“My name is Selden.” 

“Selden, that’s it. You're not the 
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chap who has been writing those articles 
in the Times?” 

“Yes,” Selden admitted, “but you 
don’t mean to say you’ve read them?” 

“Oh, no,” Df&vis hastened to assure 
him. “Too heavy for me. But my sis- 
ter has—she’s nutty about them, I say, 
can’t you come over and have lunch with 
us to-morrow?” 

“Sorry,” said Selden dryly, “but I 
have an engagement.” He had no de- 
sire to discuss Central Europe with im- 
mature Americans. 

“But, look here,’ Davis protested, and 
then he sprang to his feet so violently 
that he nearly upset the table. “There 
you are at last!” he cried, his face 
beaming. 

Selden turned to find that two women 
had approached and were standing just 
behind him—two most unusual women, 
both young; but one, the younger and 
prettier, evidently a jeune fille; the 
other, the elder and more striking, just 
as evidently a poised and finished woman 
of the world. 

“Monsieur le prince, ees ’e not ’ere ?” 
inquired the latter in delightful English, 
and she permitted her eyes to rest calmly 
and inquiringly upon Selden, who had 
also, risen, as though asking what right 
he had to be there and what manner 
of man he was. 

“We are waiting for him,” Davis ex- 
plained. “The baron took him away a 
minute ago.” 

“Ah, le baron!”—she made 4 moue of 
distaste—“’im I ’ave no wish to see.” 
She started to move away. 

“But, look here,” protested Davis, 
“the prince is expecting you—I want to 
see you.” 

“Farceur, eet is Cicette you wish to 
see!” she laughed, and glanced at the 
pretty girl beside her. And indeed it 
was at Cicette that Davis had been gaz- 
ing—insufferable young. fool, Selden 
told himself, to look at Cicette, mere 
milk and water beside this other woman, 
so distinguished, so unusual, so surely 
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poised—not beautiful, exactly, but with 
‘such charm, such magnetism. 

Again her eyes were resting upon his. 

“Do you speak French, monsieur?”’ 
she inquired in that language. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Then say to this young man—for my 
English gives me shame—that we are 
going back for half an hour of chemin 
de fer. If he and monsieur le prince 
care to join us before that, good; if not, 
we will look in here again on our way 
out. Thank you,” she added, when Sel- 
den had passed this on. “Come, Ci- 
cette,” 

As she turned away, her eyes met his 
again in that same questioning, imper- 
sonal regard. Yet it was not altogether 
impersonal, for somehow, at bottom, it 
was deeply intimate—if one could only 
tear away a veil! Looking after her, 
he noted the exquisite poise of her head, 
how superbly she moved—like a queen; 
no, he had never seen a queen who 
walked like that! Why the devil hadn’t 
Davis introduced him? 

Cicette glanced back over her shoul- 
der and gave Davis an encouraging nod 
and smile, and then the door swung shut 
behind them. 

That young man, who had been watch- 
ing fascinated, dropped into his seat 
again and poured himself out some more 
wine. ‘ 

“TIsn’t she a corker?” he demanded. 

“She is certainly a pretty girl,” agreed 
Selden, and was tempted to add a word 
of caution, but checked himself. After 
all, it was no affair of his. “Who is 
she?” 


“Her name is Cicette Fayard. She, 


is a niece of Madame Ghita. Believe 
me, madame takes good care of her— 
never lets her out of her sight—makes 
me feel like a beast of prey! I’ve been 
trying to pick up some French, so I can 
talk to her, but I haven’t made much 
out of it yet.” 

“Madame Ghita?” repeated Selden. 
“That is the name of the elder one?” 
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Davis nodded. 

Ghita. Selden repeated the word to 
himself, for it had awakened some faint 
echo of recognition in his brain. Ghita. 
Where had he heard that before? For 
the life of him he couldn’t remember. 

“She looks like a clever woman,” he 
said. 

“She is clever,” agreed Davis, “the 
cleverest woman I’ve ever known.” He 
spoke as though he had known hun- 
dreds. 

“Is she a Pole?” asked Selden 
“Poles are sometimes very clever—and 
the name sounds Polish.” 

“Oh, that’s her husband’s name,” said 
Davis. “I don’t know for sure, but I 
fancy she’s French.” 

Again some memory stirred. in Sel- 
den’s brain, more strongly. Her hus-_ 
band’s name. Ghita. And then it came 
like a flash. 

Ghita—that was the family name of 
the old-dynasty—the family name of the 
prince. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Selden did not attempt to explain to 
himself his sudden interest in this fasci- 
nating unknown, but he was determined 
to find out all that he could about her. 
His first impulse had been to chide 
Davis for not introducing him, but he 
suppressed it. If the lady was married 
—and especially if she was married to a 
Ghita—Davis might not have felt him- 
self a free agent, though Selden doubted 
if he was even aware of the Continental 
point of view in that regard. More 
probably, it was merely lack of savoir- 
faire. Even without an introduction, 
the lady had not hesitated to address 
him. She was not, then, too much 
bound by convention. But this was not 
a drawing-room—it was the Sporting 
Club at Monte Carlo. And she was not 
drinking tea; she was playing chemin de 
fer. These were points that were worth 
thinking over. 

Selden offered Davis a cigarette, be- 
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fore lighting one himself, but Davis did 
not see it. His eyes were still fixed 
on the door through which the women 
had disappeared. The net was already 
around him. 

“So she is married, is she?’ Selden 
remarked casually. “Is her husband 
with her. here?” 

“What?” Davis came to _ himself 
with a start. “Yes—that is, she’s not 
exactly married, either—not as we un- 
derstand it. You see, it’s like this Z 

He stopped abruptly, and Selden knew 
that the door had swung open again. 

“I am sorry to have been so long,” 
said the baron’s voice, and Selden looked 
up to find him and the prince smiling 
down at them. At least, the baron was 
smiling, most urbanely ; but it was diffi- 
cult to tell whether it was good humor 
or suppressed chagrin that parted the 
prince’s lips. “You have amused each 
other, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Selden, “we have been 
having a most interesting time.” 

“Good!” The baron sank down again 


into his chair, and polished his glass 
thoughtfully. “It is disg&sting, but even 
here affairs of. state sometimes intrude.” 

The prince had resumed his seat 
against the wall and looked moodily at 


the champagne bottle. It was empty. 

Selden caught the eye of the atten- 
tive waiter, who nodded and ‘hurried 
away. He felt that he was upon the 
threshold of a most interesting disclo- 
sure, which a little more wine might pre- 
cipitate. To be married, and at the same 
time not to be married! He.was con- 
scious that his objection to champagne 
confidences had considerably diminished. 
Besides, he wanted an excuse to stay a 
while longer. 

But a sudden silence had fallen upon 
Davis. He evidently felt himself back 
again in the infant class, and he glanced 
at the baron from time to time with a 
certain uneasiness, as a bad boy might 
glance at his master. The prince was 
also silent, staring fixedly at the table in 
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front of him, his lips pursed, his brows 
contracted in a frown. As for the 
baron, he was puffing thoughtfully at a 
cigarette, his eyes on the ceiling, im- 
mersed perhaps in those affairs of state 
of which he had spoken. 

So they remained until the waiter 
brought the new bottle and filled fresh 
glasses. 

The stimulant seemed to nerve the 
prince to do something he did not in the 
least want to do. He produced a bulky 
envelope from his pocket and handed 
it to Davis. 

“I am very happy,” he said, “to be 
able to repay you.” 

Davis took the envelope, evidently 
astonished, and glanced at the figures 
written upon it. 

“But, look here,” he protested, “I 
don’t want this—I don’t need it—I'd 
rather you kept it.” 

“Impossible!” said the prince. “It is 
a debt of honor. I might not again be 
in position to repay it.” 

“Oh, all right, if you look at it that 
way,” said Davis sulkily, and started to 
cram the envelope into his pocket. 

“You find the amount correct, I 
trust?” put in the baron smoothly. 

Davis glanced at the envelope again. 

“As a matter of fact, I think it’s too 
much,” he said. 

“But you have kept a memorandum?” 

“Yes, since the prince insisted!” He 
drew a little memorandum book from 
his pocket. 

Selden could scarcely repress a smile. 
There is nothing more characteristic of 
the confirmed borrower than insistence 
on keeping meticulous accounts. To en- 
ter the amount in a book is almost like 
placing it in a bank. 

“Please check it over,’”’ suggested the 
baron. 

Davis did so. 

“It’s just as I thought,” he said. 
“You’ve given me ten thousand francs 
too much.” 

The prince got out his memoran- 
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dum book, monogrammed in gold on the 
back, turned over the pages till he found 
the right one, and compared the ac- 
counts, 

“Ah, see,” he said; “you forgot to 
make this entry on the sixteenth—ten 
thousand francs.” 

“Please make it now,” said the baron, 
“and mark the amount paid, after veri- 
fying the sum in the envelope.” 

Davis, his face redder than ever, 
made the entry, then broke open the 
envelope and drew out a packet of thou- 
sand-frane notes—at least fifty or sixty 
of them—ran through them with shak- 
ing fingers, nodded, stuffed them into 
his pocket and wrote “Paid” in large 
letters across the memorandum. 

“It would be as well to add the date,” 
said the baron. 

Davis complied impatiently, and re- 
turned the book to his pocket. 

“I hope you are satisfied,” he said. 

The baron nodded good-humoredly 
and lighted another cigarette. 


“Yes—you are very good to humor 


me. Perhaps I may seem bourgeois,” 
he went on to Selden, “but it annoys 
me. to have debts of that sort hanging 
over us, for they are the most embar- 
rassing of all. I know that many peo- 
ple call us adventurers, robbers, and 
other hard names. They say we never 
pay our debts. It is a lie. I admit,” 
he added, with a smile, “that sometimes 
our money does not hold out and our 
creditors have to wait, but they expect 
that, and place it in the bill. In the end, 
they are always paid.” He paused and 
glanced at his watch. “One o’clock! I 
must be getting back to Nice. You will 
come with me, my prince?” 

“No,” said the prince. “I will re- 
turn later with Monsieur Davis.” 

“But I want to try my luck first,” 
said Davis, and rose to his feet, evi- 
dently glad of an excuse to get away. 
“I, also, have an inspiration.” 

“I hope it may be a good one,” said 
Danilo, and rose, too. “I will come 
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with you and see. Good night, Mon- 
sieur Selden. I hope to see you again.” 

“You'll be sure to hear from my sis- 
ter!” said Davis, and the two hurried 
away like boys released from school. 

The baron watched them with a look 
between a smile and a frown; then he 
settled back into his chair, apparently 
in no hurry to start for home. 

“Is it that you know the sister of 
Monsieur Davis?” he asked casually. 

“No, not at all. But he says his sis- 
ter has been reading those articles of 
mine which annoyed you so much, and 
was interested in them—though I can’t 
imagine why.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the baron thought- 
fully. “Well, it is true. As it happens, 
I know the sister of Monsieur Davis, 
and have even discussed those articles 
with her. She is a most intelligent 
young lady, and she was deeply im- 
pressed by your point of view.” 

“But why on earth should she be in- 
terested ?” 

“Ah, that!” said the baron, with a 
shrug. “Americans are interested in so 
many things. Believe me, Monsieur Sel- 
den, I am quite sincere in saying that I 
found your articles admirable. It is true 
they annoyed me—the more so because 
I found them so able. But you took 
Monsieur Jeneski’s theories too much 
for granted. He is an able man—yes; 
but he is also an idealist. He does not 
see the practical difficulties in the way 
of carrying out his program.” 

“Perhaps they are not so serious as 
you think,” suggested Selden. 

“Eh bien, let us look at them for a 
moment. In the first place, you, as 
an American, are prepossessed in favor 
of a republic. Is it not so?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“The word means so much to you 
that sometimes you mistake the word 
for the thing it signifies. In my coun- 
try, they have as yet only the word. 
Jeneski, supported by the army, sets up 
a government and calls it a republic— 





that is all. It is not in any sense a re- 
public; it is a military despotism.” 

“They are going to have elections next 
month,” Selden pointed out. 

“But how many people will vote at 
these elections? Very few outside the 
capital. Even they will be intimidated 
by the army, and will be afraid to vote, 
except for the government. For do not 
forget that not only does the army vote, 
but it will be in control of the polling 
places. If all the people had the op- 
portunity to vote without being terror- 
ized or intimidated, and were given a 
free choice between Jeneski and the 
king, do you know whom they would 
choose? They would choose the king.” 

“Very possibly,” Selden admitted. 
“They have all heard of the king, and 
very few have heard of Jeneski. Fewer 
still have any idea as yet of what a 
republic means.” 

“No, and they will never have,” said 
the baron, “because it is not possible 
to give them a real republic. They must 
first be educated—they must be taught 
how to govern themselves. And it will 
be impossible to teach them because they 
will need all their efforts to keep them- 
selves from starving.” 

“Well, they must take the chance,” 
said Selden, “even if it requires genera- 
tions. As I see it, the one outstanding 
result of the war is the triumph of de- 
mocracy. If the people of Europe lose 
that, they have lost everything. As long 
as they hold on to it, no matter at what 
sacrifice, the war is worth all it cost 
them.” 

“But democracy does not necessarily 
mean a republic—that is a thing which 
Americans find very difficult to under- 
stand. There is England, for example; 
there are Holland, Belgium, Norway 
Sweden. They are not republics, but 
they are none the less democracies— 
more truly so in some respects, perhaps, 
even than your own. I, too, recognize 
the triumph of democracy, and I rejoice 
in it; but that does not mean that we 
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must place the government of the coun- _ 


try in the hands of a mob. Quite the 
contrary. 

“There is no despotism worse than 
mob despotism—nothing further re- 
moved from the spirit of democracy. 
When I speak of restoration,” he went 
on, “when I work for it, as I am work- 
ing now, I do not mean the restoration 
of old autocracies, of outworn rights 
and privileges. I mean the restoration 
of order and enlightened government. 
A government must, above all things, 
have intelligence.” 

“Jeneski has 
pointed out. 

“But he has no resources. A govern- 
ment must also have resources.” 

“Well ” Selden began. 

“I know what is in your mind,” said 
Lappo quickly. “You are thinking that 
neither has the king any resources. That 
is true, for the moment, and, as long 
as it is true, he will not seek to go back. 
But if resources accrue to him, as they 
perhaps may, I say to- you that Jeneski 
will be committing a crime against his 
country if he continues to oppose him.” 

He paused and glanced mechanically - 
at his watch. 

“Come,” he said, starting to his feet, 
“T must be going. Pardon me for talk- 
ing so much at such an hour! But it 
is a thing very near to my heart.” 

“I have been deeply interested,” Sel- 
den hastened to assure him. 

“IT am most anxious for you to meet 
the king. He is not at all what people 
suppose him. He is—but you shall see 
for yourself. Ah, they never quit gam- 
bling in this place!” he added, as they 
passed through the door into the outer 
room. ? 

The wheels were still turning with- 
out interruption. The crowd was 
greater than ever, but neither Davis nor 
Danilo was in sight. Selden suspected 
that they were in the inner sanctum dedi- 
cated to baccarat, and he rather ex- 
pected the baron to look them up. But 


intelligence,” Selden 
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that worthy seemed to have dismissed 
them from his mind. 

“You shall hear from me soon,” he 
said, and held out his hand. 

“I am going, too,” said Selden, reso- 
lutely beating back the desire to stay, 
to get another glimpse of that clever, 
intriguing face; and together he and 
the baron went down the stairs and got 
their coats. 

“T am arranging a small dinner for 
to-morrow evening,” said the baron sud- 
denly, as they stood on the steps out- 
side, waiting for his car. “If you are 
free, I should be very pleased to have 
you join us.” 

“Thank you. I shall be glad to.” 

“Good. I will let you know the time 
and place. Till to-morrow, then!” 
And the baron stepped into his car. 

Selden stood for a moment looking 
after it, as it sped down the slope to- 
ward Condamine. Then he turned the 
other way toward his hotel. 

A strange man, the baron. More 
royalist than the king, more anxious for 
the prince than the prince was for him- 
self, a courtier to the bone, a man who 
knew the secrets of every court, the 
skeleton in every closet. 


And most probably not without skele- 
tons in his own! , 

Well, there were few closets without 
a skeleton of some sort. : 

What, Selden wondered, was the skeb- 
eton in the closet of the Countess Ré- 
mond? That grim tragedy in the wood 
behind Bouresches ? 

And what game was the baron play- 
ing? Working for a restoration—yes ; 
but why had he compelled the prince 
to return those many thousands of 
francs to Davis in so summary a fash- 
ion? Most extraordinary that—as 
though he were trying to impress some 
one with his probity. 

Davis, perhaps. But why should he 
care to impress Davis? Who, after/all, 
was Davis? 

And who was Madame Ghita? 

Pondering these and other questions, 
Selden mounted to his room and went 
to bed. He coyld find an answer to 
none of them, but he had a sense of 
pleasurable excitement, for he felt that, 
in some strange way, he had been drawn 
into an extraordinary drama. 

And its most interesting personage 
was undoubtedly Madame Ghita. 


To be continued in the September number 





MODERN Harun-al-Raschid is the Countess Christine de Rosenkrantz of 


Denmark who recently arrived in this country to pay a brief visit. The 
countess journeyed to America as a steerage passenger, on the Resolute, in 
order to study immigration conditions, but her disguise—if her simple clothes and 
the doffing of her title may be called disguise—was penetrated when the countess’ 
diamonds.and Parisian gowns met the eyes of the immigration authorities. 
They upset the officials’ ideas-of what a steerage passenger should wear—so the 
countess was sent to Ellis Kland as a “suspicious” character. The investigation, 
however, was soon over and, though the countess admitted that it “almost scared 
her to death,” she had only praise for the treatment accorded her by the officials. 
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ORD MANSON was not upset 
over the Kerynnon girl’s suicide 
in the way the rest were. She 

could not have startled him much by any- 
thing. The real item in the distress the 
others felt was embarrassment and con- 
fusion. They could not grasp a move 
so ignominious. 

In a manner Manson admired that 
move. He reflected deeply upon the 
state of mind Dolores Kerynnon must 
have been in to contemplate and prose- 
cute such a justice. For it was a jus- 
tice in some aspect, no doubt. Justices, 
he believed, might be found under most 
of the shocks and cruelties of the world. 

A few days ago her short, black-silk 
skirt had rustled against him. He had 
eyed her. Now an experienced, ma- 
ture woman might have been harboring 
tragedy and successfully hooding it. But 
the Kerynnon girl did not seem experi- 
enced. She was not hard, but given to 
a willful charm. Though it puzzled 
him, still he was forced to admire the 
decision of her play. 

She might be as much as twenty-four, 
and her skin ran with delicate, mysteri- 
ous warmth. Her figure was so neatly 
made up; just reticent here, just full 
there, but never superfluous. She was 
all tucked in, from her slim, black an- 
kles to her childish curls. She exactly 
fitted her black-taffeta dress, with its 
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minute, myriad ruffles and its flicker of 
crimson. 

Her mind, conceivably, might have 
some of the direct, graceful manner of 
her body. But the defiance and the sex 
quality that started the dullest imagina- 
tion going were of neither her mind nor 
her body. They were harbored a long, 


‘long way inside. 


The college men called her Dolly. A 
few of the more eligible ones took her 
about to the town shows and dances, not 
ignorant of the disapproval under which 
she went*so carelessly. She almost 
seemed to defer to her own cheapness. 

There was a trick, Manson under- 
stood, at which she was admitted, even 
by women, to be clever. She was an 
expert at an industry more essential 
than beguiling college boys. 

No dansant, no tea, no rout was note- 
worthy without the Kerynnon girl as 
generalissimo of the serving. She was 
efficient in ways no one else haé ever 
thought of, and she was as silent about 
it as a discreet yesterday. She could 
forecast costs, and could divulge what 
was suitable, new and, above all, dis- 
tingué. If cautious, inexperienced hos- 
tesses looked aggrieved at her figures, 
she either refused them outright, or she 
said she did not like to manage for par- 
ties that did not improve her business. 
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It was true about her business. She 
did have a little enterprise of it. 

Manson’s sister, Estell, had had Miss 
Kerynnon to help with a tea. It was 
the tea at which Estell had announced 
to many pretty ears her engagement to 
Hosmer Hunt. And as for him, Hos- 
mer, why in him centered the greatest of 
all causes for excitement over the sui- 
cide. 

The only answer to’ the question 
“Why?” that had been left the col- 
lege town was a letter. It was addressed 
to Hosmer Hunt. Sensational document 
it was not. It said good-by with a 
security enviable. Hunt was begged not 
to forget her, and to be happy. Cord 
Manson had had the letter in his hand. 
After the coroner finished with it, they 
sent it to Hunt himself, who, much 
troubled, had come to see Manson. 

“I don’t know just why she singled 
me out,” he said. “She had been at 
Mother’s sometimes, helping. I always 
spoke to her. You know, perhaps, that 
she was not treated here as a social 
equaf, and " 

“She may have been grateful for be- 
ing noticed,” suggested Manson. 

It was at Estell’s party he had seen 
her last. His sister Estell was a large- 
eyed, blond statue with a skin as downy 
as a child’s. At the back of her neck 
the down gathered in a little, distinct 
line of soft gold hair running down into 
her frock. Her pale, fascinating skin 
and her pale, ash-gold hair—Manson 
often mused on this fancy—had turned 
in and grown about her soul. He be- 
lieved Estell carried an unwavering pic- 
ture of herself doing commendable 
things. She was only distressed when 
she saw she had temporarily neglected 
the pattern. 

Manson remembered that Hunt had 
put a bold head in the doorway in the 
midst of the tea ceremonial. The girls 
acclaimed him, chaffing and chattering 
like magpies. Grace Grey called out 
that a fiancé who came to his own an- 
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nouncement party was a fair victim—it 
was just like a bride being liable to 
kisses. Estell had laughed, complacent 
over Hosmer. He was so distinguished 
looking, so respectful to women. She 
had pointed out these qualities to Cord 
many a time. 

He recalled how the Kerynnon girl 
had looked up from her duties with a 
polite smile for Grace Grey’s pretty lack 
of manners. 

But the girl had contracted a romantic 
admiration for Hosmer, the letter im- 
plied. It was unfortunate, considering 
Hosmer’s family. Estell and Hunt had 
been friends a long, long time, promised 
to each other only since Hosmer’s re- 
turn to civilian status. But they had 
kept in touch during his two years’ ab- 
sence. From the beginning Hunt told 
Manson he hoped Estell would consent 
to a brief engagement period. But he 
had never insisted, and now he was 
much in fear she would be upset over 
the unlucky letter, Hunt did not seem 
to mind for his family, which was 
gentlemanly of him. 

Manson told him not to think about 
the letter. What other people thought 
did not matter. He and Estell under- 
stood. 

But it seemed that it would have to 
matter. 

First, there was a visit from Minna 
Becksted. 

Minna’s relations with the Hunt 
family were of long standing. She sur- 
vived from their earlier, humbler ad- 
ventures, when. President Hifnt was an 
unrecognized professor in an obscure 
college. Minna Becksted had been a 
high-school girl who came to help Mrs. 
Hunt with housework and to keep the 
children evenings. Mrs. Hunt was too 
genuine to deny the old equality, now 
that her position had become hedged by 
many taboos. Minna came and went in 
the Hunt home, bearing in petty kind- 
nesses Mrs. Hunt could not refuse, and 
bearing out many a crumb of interesting 
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information. There was nothing mali- 
cious in what she repeated of the Hunts. 
To that end she was zealous. It was 
always to their glory, though to theif 
secret amazement sometimes, that Minna 
loosed her tongue. 

Hosmer she showed prefound defer- 
ence. He had bit her hand once as a 
youngster when she had attempted to 
punish him in his mother’s absence. In 
the presence of inquisitive, admiring 
young women, she seldom failed to men- 
tion him, She spoke of his odd habit 
of waking in the night to study, of his 
lovely manner to his mother, of his 
horror of soiled things. In his presence 
Minna was as silent as the walls. 

Minna came to Cord Manson one eve- 
ning with a deposition to make. Many 
a deposition had been made in that 
quiet room. His sitting room was Man- 
son himself. One did not know what its 
colors were and only remembered, on 
taking thought, that it had wide windows 
with stuff curtains. Its permanent ef- 


fect was as a lamp-lit room, the lamp 
taking the center and throwing a low 
radiance over the table, the books, and 
the face of the man who sat in the 
chair: a man of forty who looked al- 
ways at his guest, but only at intervals as 


if he were listening to the speaker. For 
the rest, he seemed to be listening for 
an inflection, the rustle of an invisible 
pulse. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Manson, if, I .act 
nervous, but I simply have to tell you. 
I can’t sleep.” 

“Yes, Minna. It is 
Kerynnon?” 

Minna jumped, 

“Oh, that’s right,” she said, taking 
courage, “you do have a way of guessing, 
they say. And Estell says people are 
always coming here and telling you long 
stories. Well, it’s this way. Mrs. Hunt 
gave a party a month ago and I was 
helping with the decorations. This 
Kerynnon girl was doing the refresh- 
ments—mighty uppity, too. Well, we 
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was there together and we talked quite 
a lot, and ~ 

“Yes?” 

“Well, I gave her a dig about that 
time just after Hosmer got back when 
she made such a fool, you might say, 
of herselfi—remember ?” 

“Very imperfectly, Minna. Would 
you mind repeating the incident?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hunt was giving a dra- 
matic evening—theatricals is the, name. 
The. Kerynnon girl was there to~help, 
same as usual. Hosmer was in the 
play, the hero. I was prompting, you 
remember. Well, at the end he falls 
dead, of something or other. Of course, 
everybody understands it is in the play 
—nothing ails him. But this girl was 
passing in the hallway, and the door was 
open, looking right on to our stage. She 
heard the noise and saw Hosmer fall. 
What do you think? She dropped her 
tray of silver and gave a little sound. 
She ran right across the stage and 
stooped over him. 

“She took up his head in her lap 
and sort of drew him against her. “She 
put her arms over his*head. Well, 
there wasn’t a sound, because every- 
body thought for a second that this was 
some more of the plot. I stood there 
myself just like a post. Pretty soon 
Hosmer pushed her arms away and got 
up. He says to her: ‘I guess you have 
made a. mistake,’ Then he turned 
around and smiled at everybody and 
said that if they didn’t mind he’d die all 
over again. - 

“Mr. Manson, you should have seen 
that girl. She looked faint and sick for 
a second, Then she up and stalked out. 
She stayed the rest of the evening, but 
you couldn’t dig a word out of her—like 
to have anybody catch me staying after 
I’d made a break like that.” 

“And you twitted her about this in- 
cident ?” 

“Well—I reminded her of it. I said 
Hosmer said she had made him very un- 
comfortable, and that he hated to have 
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to meet her. I’ said he wished his 
mother and Estell wouldn’t hire her any 
more.” 

“And that wasn’t true, Minna? 
had said nothing ?” ’ 

“Not. exactly. People joked him 
sometimes, but he always laughed.” 

“Then why did you remind her of 
ad 

“Oh, Mr. Manson, it wasn’t nice the 
way she kind of adored him. You could 
just see it in her—and think what she 
was! I told her a lot about him and 
Estell, how perfect they were suited to 
each other, and how they had been 
sweethearts so long. Of course, this 
was before the regular announcement. 
But I said it was a sure thing and how 
Hosmer was simply crazy about Estell. 
I guess I went too far.” 

“It was unjust, Minna, but worrying 
won't help now. I think she merely 
liked Hosmer as a good-looking young 
fellow who had bothered to be polite to 
her. 


Hunt 


If you like, though, I can learn a 
little about her, perhaps—things you 
might not happen to stumble on.” 

Cord Manson was alleged to “sense” 


things. He was irritating, often, in his 
sympathy for people who were plainly 
undeserving. And he seemed,’ more- 
over, to be in the confidence of half the 
people who knew his name. 

Estell was the next person who came 
to his sitting room—the room with the 
central, low core of light and the corners 
rich in shadows. Estell said she didn’t 
see how she could marry Hosmer Hunt 
at all, unless 

“Unless what, my dear ?” 

‘ “Cord, you won’t mind if I tell you 
everything, will you? Well, I don’t see 
how I am going to marry Hosmer, 
thinking as I do about Dolores 
Kerynnon. You see, Cord, she must 
have been crazy about him, but she 
wasn’t a good girl—I’m afraid she 
wasn’t, 1 mean. She didn’t seem to care 
a bit about what we thought of her, and 
she went with such low company. And 
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how could I be happy, thinking that a 
girl who wasn’t good had made a place 
in her heart and set Hosmer up in it? 
I'd always shiver, thinking she was 
haunting me and wanting Hosmer. I 
couldn’t be happy for fear she was un- 
happy—don’t you see?” Estel gri- 
maced faintly. ql 

“Estell, I think it possible her liking 
for Hosmer was just like any girl’s. 
He was kind to her, And you know 
many people were not kind, don’t you? 
She was grateful; cherished a youth- 
ful, r6mantic interest in him from the 
other side of the social wall. When she 
got ready to go, she thovght of him. 
Isn’tethat simple?” 

“I'm afraid, Cord, that I wa a little 
disagreeable to her. You know, I re- 
minded her of that time when she made 
herself so silly at his mother’s house.” 

“Silly ?” 

“Well, conspicuous then. People 
ridiculed her. Hosmer took it very 
gracefully, I thought. The situation was 
surely difficult.” 

Cord nodded comprehendingly. 
loved Estell 
had. 

“Would you like me to find out about 
the Kerynnon girl, and to tell you, say, 
that she was perfectly good?” 

Estell made a gesture like one taken 
slightly aback. 

“Oh, you were anxious to know there 
had never been anything between Hos- 
mer and her? Surely, Estell, that isn’t 
what worried you. You wouldn’t be 
curious about that. I have misunder- 
stood you.” 

“You surely have, Cord dear! All I 
want to know is that she was not un- 
happy.” 

She took her brother’s hand, her 
beautiful eyes misty. She said if he 
would find out, she would then set the 
day for her wedding, an early day. 
Hosmer was so morose. He was so 
afraid she herself might be discomfited. 
Hosmer was simply wonderful. 


He 
because she was all he 
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“And now you have told me every- 
thing?” He touched her hair affection- 
ately, forgivingly. She was a woman. 

Estell frowned. No, there was one 
thing more. At her tea—a few days 
before the—the—— 

“It Was then that you reminded her 
of the—conspicuous occurrence?” 

“Yes, but this was something else. 
A part of the. ceremony was the burn- 
ing of pictures of Hosmer’s old sweet- 
hearts in the brass bowl, as a symbol 
that he was putting his whole past away 
for me. Silly, of course, but the girls 
thought it was very clever—and some of 
the pictures were so ludicrous. Well, 
with the pictures Hosmer gave me was 
a snapshot of a girl in a white dress 
under a tree. Her face was shadowed 
and I couldn’t make it out well. But 


the picture was romantic and I was 
delighted to have it. 

“Everything was ready on the side 
table and we were arranging the. chairs. 


I went out for a moment, and when I 
came back there stood the Kerynnon girl 
going through my pictures. Imagine 
it! She came to this snapshot, and 
stopped. She stared and stared. She 
turned it over and picked at the dry glue 
that was on the back. In a moment I 
spoke, and she jumped. You may be 
sure, Cord, that I looked at her very 
sternly. Of course, I did not go into 
the matter. I merely went and took the 
pictures away from her. 

“She came into the room while I was 
burning them, afterward. And, Cord, 
that girl under the tree, I am sure it was 
the Kerynnon girl. But how can I ask 
Hosmer that?” 

“Oh, you can’t. Besides, Estell, he 
wouldn’t have given you a picture of her. 
Didn’t he look them over ?” 

“Yes, he did, I think, rather care- 
fully.” 


First, Manson went to Forbes at the 
Clarion, dropping in to talk of a dozen 
small things. The conversation veered 
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around to Dolores Kerynnon, as con- 
versations did. Cord murmured some- 
thing about what a lot of trouble there 
was in the world. His friend Forbes 
raised an eyebrow at the word trouble, 
taking it as a sign. 

“Oh, it wasn’t exactly—that,” he as- 
serted. 

“H’m. It wasn’t?” 

Forbes answered as readily as if he 
had answered many times before. 

“No, the newspaper boys say she 
wasn’t. I guess they usually find out.” 

The closing of this avenue to the solu- 
tion had an effect of distressing Man- 
son, but at the same time whipping up 
his imagination. The Kerynnon girl 
and her doings had been stimulating 
enough before. But now there was 
something deeper. He knew one 
woman, his beautiful sister, every inch. 
But here were reasons and forces in a 
woman he had never personally en- 
countered. 

He went home and sat down to sum- 
mon back all he could of Hosmer Hunt’s 
life. He satisfied himself first that 
Hunt could not have known the girl un- 
til he came back from service. Just 
before going he had spent a month in 
Glennlook, a spot in the mountains 
where he had gone for a rest, following 
an operation on his foot. The opera- 
tion was calculated to fit him for serv- 
ice, the month in the mountains to 
hasten the moment, 

The doctor had perceived the terrible 
tension, a turbulent hope that the opera- 
tion would do its work and a crawding 
certainty that it would not. 

When the other men had gone away, 
Hosmer had been plunged into himself. 
He became irritable, then morose. He 
was absorbed in his miserable luck to 
the exclusion of every other interest. 
So, after the specialist’s examination, the 
family council and the period in the 
operating room, Hosmer was in a shaken 
state. The doctor said he would be 
around in half the time, if at all, pro- 
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vided he would get himself off alone 
in some comfortable spot. 

So Hosmer had gone to Glennlook, 
and had come back with a foot sound 
enough for service and with an almost 
stable horizon. He seemed a year or two 
older. 

Cord Manson marveled how Glenn- 
look with its country solaces could have 
worked such magic. There was, now 
he suddenly saw it, a sort of country 
clearness about Dolores Kerynnon, al- 
though she was plainly ‘no mountain- 
village girl. 

That was the truth, of course. 
had met at Glennlook. 


They 


Manson found that from a railroad 
point twenty miles away a hill stage 
tapped the Glennlook country. Full of 
his commission to learn something for 
troublous Minna Becksted and to satisfy 
the wants of Estell, he slipped away 
that night, leaving no word of’ his desti- 
nation. He went a little disturbed. 

The gray roofs of Glennlook were like 
hoary eyelids blinking over dim eyes. 
The Ort House, the only lodging place 
in the village, was moss-rusted like 
everything else. Manson was put in a 
room under the eaves on the south side, 
with a single window looking down over 
a hillside of new, lank grass beneath 
gnarled trees. The trees were as much 
as seventy years old, he learned from 
Bessie Ort, who ran the hotel. The gi- 
gantic cherry tree outside his room had 
to be cut back every year to keep it 
from coming in at the window. Well, 
it was a friendly tree, Manson sub- 
mitted, smiling. 

3essie Ort’s only personal magnifi- 
cence was a gem-set comb that held her 
back hair in stern claws. Her eyes 
were pale, her mouth frugal of color- 
ing, and her movements no more gra- 
cious than rattling steel beads on a 
lady’s purse. -But she ran a clean house, 
and Manson would have wagered that 
she cried inappropriately over books. 
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He began learning the village at once. 
The first day he walked all around and 
through it, making easy acquaintances 
here and there, trying the grassy lanes 
where lovers would wander on Sundays 
and in the spring dusk. But there could 
not be many lovers in Glennlook—it 
was so miniature and so venerable. But 
there were plenty of lanes and even a 
prim little river. 

Manson favored the old houses. They 
had such softened, hospitable lines, and 
they trusted so to the soil and the age- 
rimmed trees it sent back to shelter 
them. 

It was spring—just the season at 
which Hosmer must have come to 
Glennlook. The trees would have been, 
as now, ready to burst into lovely, feeble 
florescence. The lanes would have sim- 
mered with the same green warmth and 
perfume by day; at night would have 
been as mystic with countryside sounds. 

In a day or two he mentioned Hunt’s 
name to Bessie Ort. He said an ac- 
quaintance had suggested the Ort House 
to him. A Mr. Hunt it was. Bessie 
remarked ‘brusquely that she remem- 
bered him. 

Next day, more confident, he said that 
a girl he used to know had once lived 
in Glennlook. But she was dead. He 
described Dolores Kerynnon. Bessie 
said spitefully that there had never been 
any girl in Glennlook like the one he 
knew. He did not press the matter. 
Instead, he took Bessie’s hand gravely, 
and pressed that. 

Several hours later she stopped him 
in the narrow hall. 

“Ts it true, what the papers said, that 
Miss Kerynnon killed herself?” 

“Tt is true,” said Manson. 

3essie Ort pointed through the open 
door of his room, 

“You are sleeping in her own bed, 
Mr. Manson.” 

And then she stepped across the 
threshold, and they sat down on Dolores 
Kerynnon’s bed. 
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Now Bessie could not tell a quick, 
crisp Story. She must begin with how 
sweet Dolores had been to wait upon 
—and she had helped Bessie with the 
bed making many a day. This memory 
evidently had shaped itself into a granite 
intention to tell nothing that might raise 
even a finger’s shadow against the dead 
girl. But Manson had questioned half- 
reluctant people’ before, and he seemed 
to want the kind of truth a woman need 
not blush to give. 

Dolores Kerynnon had come from 
“the city” to see about a small piece of 
property left her by a very old woman 
whose only living kin she was. She 
came just before Hosmer Hunt did. 
They were both events. 

With what Bessie was eager to tell 
and with what-modest Bessie did not 
know she told, Cord Manson had a curi- 
ous set of facts ready to assimilate. 
When Bessie went downstairs to look 
after the supper, he sat by the open 
window with the cherry tree pressing in 
to put,together the story of the two at 
Glennlook. And the story he created, 
the story of what he believed had hap- 
pened, was like this: 


Dolores Kerynnon had never stayed 
in a village before, much less been a 
guest in a cramped old country hotel 
where trees came in at the windows and 
where partitions were very thin. They 
were so thin that the sounds of another 
guest putting himself to rest next door 
were audible: the ring of pitcher against 
bowl, the thump of a shoe dropped to 
the floor, and a crutch clattering down 
as if at the side of a bed. 

She had never seen the old woman 
whose legatee she was. What use, then, 
to put on mourning garments. The first 
Sunday she went to church, drowsing 
through the minister’s uninteresting talk. 
She met the greetings of the women 
with gravity and evident pleasure. They 
invited her to the Aid. The minister 
asked if she would play the organ, and 
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she said she would try it during the 
week. 

Hosmer Hunt had also gone to church, 
since he must go somewhere. From his 
seat he could watch the other Ort House 
guest. He could not be sure whether 
she was smiling inside. He knew her 
hat was piquant. Hosmer enjoyed the 
hour. It seemed short, and he had 
fallen into serenity, or sleepiness. 

He had come to Glennlook struggling 
against many unrests. It was not only 
his fear of missing service. He had 
never been a complacent boy, and he 
approached his delayed maturity down a 
lane where triumphs were of the in- 
tellectual sort only. He was bitter at 
finding himself inferior in experience 
and security to men whose equipment 
was as nothing to his. He wanted to be 
noble, trusted, deferred to, wise beyond 
his age. He hoped to be quite a good 
man, some day, good from knowledge 
and choicé.” 

But he had no faith in his own power. 
He was a vessel of hopes, fears, regrets. 
His physical disability made him doubt 
other potentialities the more. 

Now, with his foot fast mending, he 
began to look about eagerly. Around 
the next turn there might be anything 
waiting. 

In a day or two he was on friendly 
terms with Dolores Kerynnon and they 
began long, slow walks in the lanes 
and weed-fringed roads. She did not 
mind his crutch. There is a picture in 
a child’s book of two figures swinging 
together as they sit on the rim of the 
crescent moon. The people of the town, 
like Bessie Ort, imagined Hunt and 
Dolores in the same way, and delicately 
circled them off together. 

The girl had her meager philosophies 
of good and evil—intellectually meager, 
anyhow. But they seemed to suffice her 
nicely. Hunt found modest stimulation 
in her halting efforts to~present these 
naive theories. He forgot to be amused * 
at her, presently. She was sure, at 
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least; she was happy; people loved her. 
Her certainties were so comforting they 
nearly comforted the unbeliever, 

Hunt’s room was next to hers, with 
a door in the wall. 

He asked her why she went to Ladies’ 
Aid and sewed carpet rags; why she 
played and sang at church. She affirmed 
that every one was lovely to her: she 
had never been so welcomed anywhere. 
And she must surely do something to 
repay. Moreover, she liked the women. 
They talked so amusingly when they 
sewed, 

Hosmer said he surmised they did. 

She had been only to stone, city 
churches before, and she had never tried 
an organ. She liked the innocent faces 
of the people. She liked to study them 
from behind the organ. 

“Innocent! Do you mean vacuous?” 

Hosmer did not object, personally, to 
religious service. He could watch a face 
himself. She was as clean and un- 
touched as a yellow butterfly ; and there 
was a kind of golden powder brushing 
off her, too, if you liked the simile. 
It made her mysterious, 

Hosmer’s last week came. One night 
they were down by the sentimental little 
river, and after a long silence he held 
her tightly, kissing her. He told her he 
loved her. She clung to him, shudder- 
ing and refusing to speak. He thought 
it was acquiescence, and laughed. 

At length she said: 

“Hosmer, I may tiever see you again 
after you leave. We shall never be any 
more to each other than we are to- 
night.” 

He had not thought of relations. He 
had thought of how lovely and how heal- 
ing she was, if he had thought on it at 
all. She had been something to close 
him all around, more than to be thought 
of.. Every day, with her, be had deter- 
mined again to be a rather good man, a 
noble man, respected and powerful. 

She was so dear. 

It was after they had gone to bed. 
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And ever’ since he knew she slept so 
close his retiring had been decorously 
silent. The tree’s white arms had 
pushed her window open and it was 
creaking in the night wind. He heard 
her moving, and called softly to know 
what was amiss. She did not answer 
and he called again. Disturbed, he came 
to the door and laid a hand on the an- 
cient Jatch. She heard it scrape rustily, 
and she cried out that he mustn't, he 
mustn't! 

“Listen. 
wanted to.” 

“No, you can’t. You can’t because it’s 
locked on this side.” She spoke ner- 
vously, coming close to the door, and 
her fear worked mischief in him. 

She was no gold butterfly now, but a 
white moth, a little stupid. 

And there might have been other 
nights. 


I could épen this door if I 


On the last day Hosmer got a picture 
of her under the cherry tree, behind her 
a snowfall of petals that a vagrant 
breeze dislodged. He said he would 
frame the picture in a little case and 
keep it always. 

When Hosmer came back from serv- 
ice he possessed an abundance of cer- 
tainties. Sometimes when no one 
looked he tried a sardonic face. His 
mother sought to interest him in parties 
and entertainments among the young 
folks. He went obediently, the struggle 
against the vague enemy, himself and his 
dreams, having long been over. 

The girl did not dog him. When he 
had learned she was in town he was 
cold with fear lest she might. He saw 
her, and opened the subject directly. 

“IT expect nothing from you,” she 
said definitely. “You can do nothing for 
me, Hosmer. I hope you still like fhe, 
though.” 

“TI surely do, Dolly. I love you still. 
I’m glad you understand and don’t feel 
badly about it.” + 
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She was the same. It was he who 
had changed. She had seen him go 
through tumult to a swift-flying moment 
of triumph when he had seen himself as 
a man who might be unafraid. The 
moment was gone, forever, yet for her 
jts gilding lingered. 

She had to look on, almost literally, 
while Hosmer went ‘through the pre- 
scribed motions of wooing and achiev- 
ing Estell. She had played tragedy in 
white cuffs to love in party clothes. But 
Hosmer, whom she could never have— 
for reasons one did not question—Hos- 
mer loved her still. He had said so and, 
besides, how could*he be so kind and 
careful of her if it were not true? He 
still had the picture and would keep it 
always. She could support the jealous 
flecking of Minna and Estell, knowing 
these things. ‘ 

And then Estell’s brass bowl cere 
mony. 


It was after supper at the Ort House, 
and the mild twilight was quickening 
in. Manson went to sit again in his 
room, her room. He could not bear to 
be anywhere else. He could not think 
what .was the matter with him. The 
great white-limbed tree scraped the wall, 
entreating to come in, and he opened 
the window to it. For a moment he 


closed his eyes, his own past running be- 
fore him like an unrolling tapestry. 

He saw his young mother, who was 
not Estell’s mother, and whom he was 


very like. She had toiled dreadfully, 


and his father, kicking for a foothold in 
the grim professional wall, had failed to 
notice. She lost one baby, then an- 
other. Cord helped her mourn them. 

The years with his mother marked 
him. She died when he was only ten, 
but the recollection of them was as clear 
as a holy picture that is frequently un- 
veiled. His mother in him made Cord 
Manson a listener to woes. 

They were all selfish. They loved 
him for his sympathy. The loneliness 
of his forty years broke over him and 
shook him. He stretched his arms 
toward the tree, and there, slipping into 
its bosom, came a large, golden moon. 
It was a sign. The note of a bird blew 
up from the orchard on the hillside, and, 
like a marvel, the bird winged straight 
into his tree. It poised on the very limb 
that barred the moon. The creature 
broke anew into song, raising its throat 
and pouring up fountains of iridescent 
sound, The notes fell down like bright 
drops of water against black velvet. 

There was some one in the room, some 
one he had been searching for all his 
life: some one who had gone forever. 


BY 


PARIS will have to look tu her laurels as the center of fashion, if visitors to 
the United States continue to find American styles irresistible—as did Ma- 
dame and Mademoiselle Joffre and Lady Astor. 

“Your shops,” declared the women who accompanied Marshal Joffre, “they 
are charming!” And their visits to these enchanting shops and the resulting 
purchases proved the sincérity of their words. 

As for Lady Astor—one would hardly believe that she lived just across 


the Channel from the French capital! 


She fairly reveled in the dainty apparel 


that met her appreciative gaze. And shoes! How Lady Nancy loves shoes! 
Shoes of patent leather, suede, velvet, and satin; boots of black, gray, beige, and 
brown; shoes with baby Louis heels, sandals with no heels at all, slippers with 
the highest of French heels—all simply fascinated Lady Astor—and she just had 


to have them! And no wonder—for who wouldn’t purchase the daintiest of 
shoes, if one had such tiny feet as the popular M. P.? 
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Kings of Hearts 


By- Anice Terhune 


Author of “More Super-Women" 


@A. 


Casanova: the Charlatan-Heartbreaker 


ACOPO CASANOVA sat at the 
window of his lodgings in Madrid, 
one dreamy Spanish night. His 

eyes were fastened on a window cur- 
tain of a house directly across the nar- 
row street. 

Through the dim light, he caught 
glimpses, now and then, of a slender, 
white hand. At first, his gaze had rested 
idly on it. Then, he fancied the hand 
gently beckoned him. He seemed to 
see glowing, dark eyes searching his 
own, pleadingly. 

But of this he could not be sure. So 
he watched, more intently, the delicate, 
graceful hand, as it puslred aside the 
heavy, silken curtain, 

Yes, there was now no doubt! Some 
one was beckoning to him from that 
strange, forbidding-looking house across 
the street. . Some one, doubtless, watch- 
ing his goings and comings, had been 
smitten with ‘his irresistible charm, 
thought Casanova. ; 

A moment later, through the gloom, 
he saw the frail hand cautiously drop 
a note to the pavement. 

With an extra twirl to his mustachios, 
he flung his cape gayly over his shoul- 
der. Softly humming-an Italian love 





song, he ran down the stairs and out of 
the house. 

A quick glance up and down the 
street told him he was unobserved. 
Crossing hurriedly, he picked up the 
note and returned to his room. There, 
hastily, he tore open the paper. The 
message within told him that if he felt 
so inclined he might come to see the 
writer—at midnight! A key to the 
house door was inclosed, so that no one 
need know of the secret visit. 

The scented note, the delicate hand- 
writing, the romantic and mysterious 
person, hovering in the shadow of the 
window curtains, combined to fill Cas- 
anova’s adventurous soul with joy. He 
was used to conquests, but this was 
“something quite out of the ordinary. 
So, silently, he prepared to accept the 
invitation. 

As the clock struck twelve, he de- 
scended the staircase again, and, a mo- 
ment later, reached the house opposite. 

The doors opened quietly, before he 
had a chance to try the key. The same 
slender fingers that he had seen at the 
window seized his arm and drew him 
into the pitch-black hallway. “The hand 
was soft and tiny. It slipped down his 
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arm and into his own big palm, where 
it seemed almost lost. 

“Don’t speak!” whispered a voice. 
“T’m taking you upstairs to my boudoir! 
If you make a sound, we may both be 
killed. Just follow me as quietly as you 
can.” 

Tingling with excitement, Casanova 
allowed himself to be pulled along in the 
inky darkness. Once, he stumbled on 
the narrow stairs. 

“Hush!” was the quickly breathed 
warning from the owner of the mysteri- 


ous hand, which tightened its grip on 


his own. 

A moment more, and the two had 
reached the chamber above and entered 
it. 

In the dimly lighted room, Casanova 
stared with ill-concealed eagerness at 
his fair escort. She was very beautiful, 
very young, evidently a woman of high 
estate. His heart stirred to the core 
at the adventure. He sought to take 
the woman in his arms, whispering rash 
vows of eternal faithfulness. 

“First, swear you will do my bidding 
in whatsoever I shall ask,” she cried. 

Casanova swore to do her bidding. 
He swore it by all that was holy! But 
though the lovely Spaniard apparently 
accepted his vows as her due, she con- 
tinued to hurry Casanova across the 
mosaic floor. 

At the farther end of the room, in 
an alcove, stood a bed with curtains 
closely drawn. With a violent gesture, 
the woman tore the draperies aside. 

e hero of a hundred love affairs 
took one look within, and jumped back- 
ward, shuddering. On the bed lay the 
body of a half-naked man, stone dead! 

“He was my lover,” breathed the 
woman. “He deceived me. So I killed 
him. So I shall do with you, if you 
deceive me! Now, take him—on your 
back—and throw him into the river. I 
cannot stand it to have him here another 
moment !” 


Casanova was horror-struck! This 
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was not at all the sort of adventure he 
had expected. Suddenly he found him- 
self loathing the woman and her slender 
hands. More that that, he loathed the 
smothery atmosphere of the room, 
Most of all, he loathed the dead body 
on the bed. 

But though the whole affair sickened 
him horribly, he was too honorable to 
refuse to do the woman’s bidding, after 
having foolishly vowed to do whatever 
she should.ask. So, with a shudder, 
he hoisted the corpse upon his back, 
cautiously descending the crooked stairs 
at the mminent risk of breaking his 
neck in the darkness; and, praying to 
all his saints that he be allowed to pass 
through the deserted streets unobserved, 
finally dumped his burden into the river, 
with a huge sigh of relief. 

He did not get off quite so easily, 
though; for some one saw him and 
reported his act. 

The murder was traced to his door, 
and, as he was too gallant to place the 
blame on the woman across the street, he 
had the pleasure of spending quite a lit- 
tle time in jail before he was able to 
prove himself innocent. 

But to go back to the beginning for 
a moment. Casanova’s full name was 
Giovanni Jacopo Casanova de Seingalt. 
Some biographers call him Giacomo, 
also. 

He was born in Venice, in 1725; the 
son of a comedian, and an Italian shoe- 
maker’s daughter. Spanish blood, also, 
raced hotly through his veins. As a 
boy, he was destined for the priesthood ; 
but his wild escapades and flirtations 
caused his expulsion from the seminary. 
Then he was sent to Rome, where he 
became one of the Cardinal Acquaviva’s 
secretaries. 

There he attracted the notice of a 
woman of rank, the Marchioness Ga- 
brielli. She was smitten by the charms 
of the handsome, brilliant lad, and, as 
she was rich and influential, she could 
have raised him to high office. But he 
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spoiled his chances by getting mixed up 
in a somewhat scandalous elopement. 
The marchioness, in jealous horror, 
withdrew her patronage and even se- 
cured his dismissal from the cardinal’s 
service. 

“Forced out of decent employment,” 
says a chronicler, “Casanova plunged 
into a career of intrigue, trickery, gov- 
ernment spy work and adventure, that 
made him perhaps the most spectacular 
figure of his century.” 

Wherever he went, he turned wom- 
en’s heads. More than one of these 
heads upheld a jeweled crown. The 
tantalizing glimpses he gives us of 
these intrigues make his “Memoirs” 
more exciting and entertaining/than the 
story of Monte Cristo or the adventures 
of Gil Blas. Everything in the world 
was interesting to him; but he frankly 
confessed that woman was to him more 
important than all else put together. 

“T have always loved women,” he 
writes, “and have done my best to make 
them love me.” 

There is no doubt of his success in 
his chosen sport. The trail of his con- 
quests spread from one end of the €on- 
tinent to the other. 

When he was twenty-three, he met 
Henriette de Schnetzmann, a girl of 
mystery, who came into his lifé most 
unexpectedly and romantically, and van- 
ished into the shadows with equal sud- 
denness. Let me tell you the pretty 
story. 

Casanova, on one of his various secret 
missions, stopped at an inn at Geneva— 
Les Balances. There he saw a young 
officer who wore the uniform of no reg- 
iment that he had ever heard of. It 
was very becoming ; but, somehow, there 
was something rather odd about the 
officer’s whole get-up. He was traveling 
in the company of a most respectful and 
subservient Hungarian captain. 

It did not take Casanova long to de- 
cide that the mysterious “officer” was 
a girl—and a very beautiful girl at that. 


She fell very deeply in love with the 
young King of Hearts, and he with her. 
They ran off to Parma, leaving the Hun- 
garian captain to chaperon himself. For 
many months, the pair were all the world 
to each other. Their love had the sweet 
springtime and youth about it that one 
finds in Miirger’s “Vie de Bohéme.” 
They gave no thought to the future, 
Life’s cup of happiness was brimming 
over for them. 

Then, one black day, some one 
chanced to recognize Henriette. -One 
“Monsieur d’Antoine” was sent ta 
find her and fetch her home to her own 
people. , Casanova learned, to his cha- 
grin, that his sweetheart came of such 
an exalted family that she would hence- 
forth be lost to him forever. The mad 
freak which had led her to run away 
and to masquerade as a man had brought 
them an all-too-brief season of won- 
drous happiness; but now came the bit- 
ter parting. It was heart-rending for 
them both, for they were more madly 
in love than ever. 

They were back in the little inn in 
Geneva once more; and when the mo- 
ment came to say farewell, Henriette 
went to the window where they had 
stood together so often. Sobbing 
softly, she took off a diamond ring she 
wore, and cut a pathetic little legend 
on the windowpane: 

“You will forget Henriette, too,” it 
read. 

Yes, alas! Casanova forgot. Almost 
the next day Henriette’s image faded 
—but not completely. Though his life 
was crowded with adventure, and women 
did their best to spoil him, he found 
time to return to Les Balances years 
later, and to devote a moment to the 
memory of his lost sweetheart, Henri- 
ette. : 

“I came back to my little room,” he 
writes, “with its window, on which 
Henriette had cut those last words. I 
threw myself into an armchair and gave 
myself up to a thousand thoughts. 
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Noble, tender Henriette, with her gentle 
ways—whom I had loved sq much! 
Where was she now? I had never 
heard of her since we parted that day 
so long ago. Where, ah, where was 
she now? I had never asked. [I still 
knew how to love!” 

Fifty years afterward, when Casa- 
nova was. seventy-three, Henriette 
wrote to him as if they had never been 
parted. Poor, faithful, exalted, little 
Henriette! Victim of her high estate! 
Who was she, I wonder? 

For a time, Casanova was absorbed 
in an intrigue with Marion Baletti, who 
loved him to distraction. She wrote 
him burning letters, generally ill spelt. 

“Never believe me, but when I say 
I love you,” runs one of these. “I shall 
love you always. Be assured that evil 


tongues, vapors, calumny, nothing can 
change my heart, which is yours en- 
tirely—and has no will to change its 
master.” 

After a number of stormy scenes, 


they quarreled irremediably. Some time 
later, Marion wrote: from Paris, an- 
nouncing her marriage, and asking Cas- 
anova to burn her two hundred or more 
letters—which he neglected to do. 

In search of other worlds to conquer, 
Casanova dashed on to Constantinople, 
and by sheer, audacious _brilliancy 
gained the favor of the Pasha of Car- 
omania. The pasha brought him to the 
notice of the mighty Yusuf Ali. Yu- 
suf’s daughter, Zelmi, fell in love with 
him, and her father was induced to offer 
her hand in marriage to the penniless 
adventurer. 

But a complication came up. Zelmi 
was not the only member of the family 
who had fallen in love with Casanova. 
Her mother, Yusuf’s wife, had also be- 
come a victim of the heartbreaker’s 
charm. She wanted him for herself. 
And she did not intend to hand him 
over to a mere daughter! There was 
hair pulling in the harem. 

Yusuf got wind of his wife’s part 
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in the play. Casanova was forced to 
leave Constantinople in a hurry. He 
did not even have time to pack—or to 
say good-by to the women who were 
fighting for love of him. To be out- 
rageously slangy, he “went while the 
going was good.” However, his char- 
latan talents had filled his pockets with 
gold during his stay in the Turkish cap- 
ital, so his sojourn there could not be 
called a failure. 

He went to Venice, where promptly 
he proceeded to gamble away his new 
wealth. With every penny gone, he 
was forced for a time to take a position 
in an orchestra, to keep from starving. 
Before long, he was again charming 
money out of people’s pockets. One 
prank too many landed him in jai!. As 
soon as he had wheedled his way out, 
he shook the dust of Venice from his 
feet—Venice has less dust to shake, 
at that, than any other city—and hur- 
ried away even more quickly than he 
had left Constantinople. 

He wandered through Europe, alter- 
nately posing as a magician, a preacher, 
and a writer. In 1750, he reached Paris. 
His fame had preceded him, and all 
doors were eagerly opened to the fas- 
cinating Casanova. Women of fashion 
wore his portrait. 

“Brilliant, brazen and triumphant 
rogue,” says Hopkins, “he was the most 
a la mode man of his day.” 

Tall, with a flashingly intellectual 
face, brilliant eyes and very brown skin, 
he wore his chestnut hair in a peruke. 
His speech was full of clever, witty 
repartee, his manner was dashingly bold 
and disdainful. 

In Paris, Casanova’s charlatan tricks 
brought him plenty of money. Perhaps 
the least savory of these is the affair of 
the poor old Marquise d’Urfé, who fell 
desperately in love with the rascally 
adventurer and became his abject dupe. 

Claiming occult powers, Casanova 
promised to bring back her lost youth; 
and, to prove this, he hired a young and 
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Kings of Hearts 


beautiful ‘actress to make herself up 
as a wrinkled old woman and in this 
guise to lie down on a couch in a dimly 
lighted room. The marquise was 
brought to this room to behold the old 
crone. At a given signal, Casanova put 
forth his “magic” powers, murmured 
some mysterious words, and behold— 
the old crone suddenly became a radi- 
antly lovely young woman! 

The marquise’s eyes were not very 
keen; neither was her intellect. She 
adored Casanova. She was pitifully 
anxious to believe in his magic. Most 
of all, she was agonizingly eager to be 
young afid beautiful for him. So she 
consented, or rather urged, that he 
should perform “the mysterious opera- 
tion” on her. But the process, it 
seemed, took much money and much 
time. Over and over again they al- 
most reached the moment when the 
Marquise d’Urfé was to burst into 
youthful bloom, only to be unaccount- 
ably delayed. 

It was a most scandalous and shame- 
ful way to treat a trusting old woman! 
I am afraid we cannot possibly find any 
excuse for Casanova! He told the mar- 
quise to write to the moon for help. 
She did so, repeatedly. Finally, in her 
desire to regain her youth, she took an 
overdose of medicine which killed her. 

Casanova had nothing whatever to 
do with that, I am glad to say. He had 
fleeced and fooled her unmercifully, but 
he had no wish to harm her—and she 
was a good deal of a fool before ever 
he met her. So he considered her fair 
game. 

When people asked him where he 
got his magic powers, he always made 
one of two answers: 

“T got all I know of magic from an 
old hermit,” was one reply. The other 
was, “From an ancient manuscript.” 

He used the two remarks indiscrim- 
inately, as the humor suited him. 

Among his conquests he numbered 
Bettina Gozzi, ‘“Lucrezia’’—a beautiful 
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Italian girl who was horribly afraid of 
snakes, but who, for love of Casanova, 
allowed one to crawl around her feet 
when he told her it was only “an appari- 
tion’—and the Countess Ribaldi who 
was so mad about him that she sought 
out a witch to procure a love philter 
which should make Casanova fall in love 
with her. Between the witch and the 
love philter, the King of Hearts had a 
rather narrow escape; but he had the 
presence of mind to throw the philter 
out of the window, instead of drinking 
it, and so lived to write his memoirs. 

Strange to say, three sorceresses were 
brought into his life in one way or an- 
other; but they did him little harm. 

In course of time, he caught the fancy 
of Madame de Pompadour, the most * 
famous beauty of France. Through her 
he gained access to the French court, 
where he became the fashion. 

Many titled women threw themselves 
at his feet. Among them was the Duch- 
ess of Chartres, the daughter of the 
Princess de Conti. She first sent for 
him on account of his supposed clair- 
voyant powers. She had a skin disease 
that no one had been able to help. 
Through Casanova’s knowledge of 
chemistry he was really able to cure 
her. From that moment she adored 
him abjectly. 

So the story goes on, from conquest 
to conquest. Casanova generally came 
out unscathed, but at last the tables were 
turned. This was when he fell in love 
with Mademoiselle de Charpillon, a daz- 
zlingly beautiful coquette. 

“Her hair was a wonderful chestnut,” 
writes a contemporary, “her eyes were 
the peculiar beautiful blue of Andalu- 
sia. Her slim white shoulders were ra- 
diantly fair. She had lovely hands and 
a sweet, candid face. She was grace- 
ful and stately.” 

No wonder Casanova, for once, gaye 
his whole heart away. 

On the evening be met her, she was 
surrounded by a crowd of admirers. 
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He outstayed them all. She led him a 
dance for a while, now encouraging him, 
now treating him shamefully. 

Finally, Casanova found her with an- 
other lover. Mad with jealousy, stung 
to the quick, he went almost insane. 
There was a very frightful scene indeed. 
Furniture was smashed, and Made- 
moiselle de Charpillon, frightened nearly 
out of her wits, fled shrieking through 
the streets with her clothes torn nearly 
off her back. 

The next day, Casanova heard she 
was ill, In deep despair and remorse 
he threatened to kill himself. He really 
meant it, too; but, on his way to the 
river, he was persuaded to glance for 
the last time through the open door of 
a restaurant where he and his loved one 
had often danced. 

And there she was, merrily dancing 
a minuet, instead of lying ill at home, as 
he supposed, a victim of his cruel treat- 
ment! Casanova never forgave her. 

After a few years of gay life, he 
ventured back to Venice. There he was 
arrested and imprisoned in an under- 
ground dungeon. His sensational escape 
over the roofs is one of the most thrilling 
in all history. I wish I had time to tell 
you about it. It only added to his great 
popularity. 

He fled back to Paris. Thence, he 
swooped down upon England. He was 
presefited to George III., and was ea- 
gerly .hailed by English society. In 
London, he had a whirlwind intrigue 
with Kitty Fischer, who ate her way to 
fame by swallowing a thousand-guinea 
bank note in a sandwich. The extrava- 
gant beauty became the rage, was 
painted by Reynolds, courted by all the 
young bloods and loved by Casanova— 
for a short time. 

Whether he found it too much of a 
strain to provide her with a daily bank- 
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note sandwich, history does not tell; 
but he could not keep out of hot water 
long, and a charge of forgery soon set 
the police after him. He raced across 
the continent, mixed himself up in a 
duel or two, and did some clever spy 
work for the French government. 

Then he went to St. Petersburg, 
where Catherine II., Empress-of Rus- 
sia, fell in love with him. : He dallied a 
while at the Russian capital, and later 
went on to Vienna. 

Strange to say, Maria Theresa, the 
Austrian empress, failed to fall under 
his spell, though he did his best to win 
her. She had heard such abominable 
reports of the man that she would not 
even consent to see him. Perhaps she 
was afraid to! 

He drifted on to Spain, where he kept 
up his wholesale business of heartbreak- 
ing. I have told you how the white 
hand and the black deed of a sefiorita 
landed him in prison. When he was re- 


leased, he found that his popularity had 


begun to wane. He was growing old. 

He became librarian to a Bohemian 
count at Dux. Here he spent his last 
remaining years, compiling his scan- 
dalous memoirs. 

“When I do not sleep, I dream,” he 
writes. “When I am tired of dreaming, 
I blacken paper. Then I fead, and 
mostly reject what my pen has written.” 

Nevertheless, his “Memoirs” are con- 
sidered among the most valuable docu- 
ments we have on eighteenth-century 
society. 

In 1798, he died. Scholar, adventurer, 
vagabond, gamester, “he did not live to 
write—he wrote because he had lived— 
when he could live no longer. A man of 
finer moral fiber could scarcely have 
loved so many women. A man of 
coarser fiber could never have left sq 
many women happy.” 





HEN Blanche MacAlister heard 
from her stepson, Jerry, that 
he was going to be married in 

a week’s time to a girl she did not know, 
she turned very white under the tiny 
suspicion of make-up she affected, and 
pressed a_ slim, long-fingered hand 
against her heart in a sudden, helpless 
little gesture that bespoke shock, in- 
credulity and a tender anxiety, all del- 
icately blended in the single graceful 
motion. . 

The pallor was natural, but the ges- 
ture accompanying it was art—high art, 
too, when you consider that Jerry’s 
blurted announcement had given her no 
warning, no time to gather even her 
quick wits together, against the threat- 
ened catastrophe. 

For it was catastrophe. She had gone 
in terror of this day ever since John 
MacAlister’s death, six years before, 
had left her dependent upon his young- 
est son for the continuance of that care- 
less and luxurious existence habit had 
made a necessity to her. 

Jerry was the only one of her step- 
sons who had not covertly resented John 
MacAlister’s second marriage. Alfred 
and Will were both nearing forty, com- 
fortably and unemotionally married and 
settled in life, when their father, at 
sixty-three, had brought a wife thirty 
years his junior into the family circle. 
There was a married daughter also, liv- 
ing in the West, whom Blanche had 
aever met, and Jerry, a bright-haired, 
keen-eyed youngster just out of Har- 
vard, 

She knew that all his children, with 
the exception of Jerry, whose youth 
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was unexpectedly tolerant, had thought 
her husband a fool for marrying her, and 
a still greater fool for allowing her ex- 
travagant tastes full rein afterward. 

Well, it was over now. Her five years 
of married life had been, in so far as 
luxuries and soft living went, all that 
her most sanguine fancy had painted 
it in prospect. If it had not been also 
what schoolgirls term romantic, still 
she had been very happy. She was not 
a particularly romantic person herself, 
and John had always been unfailingly 
kind. He had been proud of her beauty, 
and her instant social success, and until 
his sudden death with its subsequent 
appalling revelations of principal eaten 
into heavily, and a vast stack of business 
and personal debts—her own, mostly, 
these latter, or incurred for her pleas- 
ure—she had never known a moment of 
the old harrowing money worries of her 
girlhood. 

~When the estate was finally settled, 
there had been a tiny income left for 
her, and the two married sons had 
chipped in—reluctantly enough, she was 
aware—to increase it to a sum on which 
she could live alone somewhere, quite 
simply and quietly. They had even of- 
fered, or their wives had, for them, 
to find her a nice, convenient little two- 
room apartment with a kitchenette some- 
where uptown. They would attend to 
the moving and settling themselves ; she 
should not be put to any trouble or ex- 
pense in the matter. They were bland 
and persuasive, like grown-ups offering 
bribes to a fretful baby if it will only 
take the nasty medicine without a fuss. 

It was the kitchenette that waked 
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Blanche MacAlister finally from the 
dazed incredulity she had been walking 
about in since the blow had fallen, and 
sent her into frantic, childish hysterics 
of mingled fear, rage and impotent re- 
bellion. 

And it was then that Jerry had stepped 
grimly in and bundled his too-officious 
sisters-in-law out of the house, a stern 
flame of indignation in his steel-blue 
eyes and a protecting arm flung about 
his stepmother’s beautiful, heaving 
shoulders. 

“You girls make me sick, just about,” 
he had said in his scornfui young voice. 
“Can't you see she’s in no condition for 
such talk? Clear gut, for goodness 
sakes, if that’s the best you can do, and 
leave her to me.” 

And when they had taken him at his 
word, and gone, heads high, and the 
angry color hot in their cheeks, he had, 
very gently, lifted her tear-dabbled face 
from his shoulder and burst into vé- 
hement and soothing planning. 

“Look. here, Blanche’’—none of her 
stepchildren had ever called her mother ; 
the nearness of age alone would have 
made the title a farce—‘you just stop 
crying your eyes out and listen to me. 
Nobody’s going to stick you away in 
any Bronx flat, not if I know it. This 
house’ll have to go, I’m afraid, as it’s 
part of the estate the creditors will claim, 
but there’s the prettiest little three-story 
brick house down in Ninth Street, just 
off Fifth Avenue, that I’ve got a chance 
to pick up dirt cheap. It’s been done 
Over by a couple of artists—friends of 
some friends of mine, who are going to 
Italy to live and want the place off their 
hands. We'll run down and give it a 
look-over Sunday. It’s lucky for both 
of us I came along after all the choice 
jobs in Dad’s concern had been handed 
out, and had to hustle a pay check for 
myself outside. It may not sound as 
important to be a traveling salesman 
of farm machinery as to be vice pres- 
ident of MacAlister, Dunn & Co., but 
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believe me, it’s a whole lot bigger prop- 
osition financially at the present mo- 
ment, and going better every year.” 

He patted her hand, and went on 
coaxingly. 

“There now, things aren’t so dread- 
ful after all, eh, Blanche? Say, dear, 
don’t—please don’t cry like that. You'll 
be sick,*and your eyes all red, and— 
and everything,” he finished lamely, 
his own eyes anxious. “Of course, I'll 
fave to be away part of the time on 
trips, as I have been right along, but 
you'll have the house and two maids— 
we can swing that much, anyhow—and 
all the company you want. Then, when 
I do come back between trips, it’ll— 
it’ll be a real home for me, and you bet 
we'll have some great old parties and 
make the town hum.” 

Blanche MacAlister clenched two slim, 
unexpectedly strong little fists about his 
arm in a passion of relief, so fierce 
and overwhelming in its sudden inten- 
sity that it shook her slender body with 
a violent trembling. 

She knew now how afraid she had 
been—how terribly, sickeningly afraid. 

Tears which she was wont to despise 
as a foolish and devastating weakness, 
coursed down her cheeks afresh. Her 
knees were suddenly limp things of cot- 
ton, boneless, incapable of any support. 

“T—oh, I oughtn’t to let you, Jerry,” 
she said weakly into the comforting 
rough cloth of his coat sleeve, and knew 
an agony of fear at once, lest her half- 
hearted protest should convince him 
against her will. ‘“And—and suppose 
you wanted to get married some day 
and——” 

“And suppose I did—and suppose I 
hada dozen children then; what a bully, 
beautiful little grandmother you'd 
make,” came Jerry's tenderly jeering 
voice. “Buck up, granny, something 
tells me I’m cut out on the dyed-in-the- 
wool bachelor pattern.”’ 

She looked up, reassured by his gay 
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young laughter, and dabbed at her wet 
eyes.with a cautious handkerchief, won- 
dering already what the storm had done 
to her face, and using the handkerchief 
deftly as a shield. 

“I—I have no real claim——” she 
whispered softly. 

Jerry flushed uncomfortably. 

“Yes, you have, Blanche,” he said 
sturdily. “You have on all of us, but 
perhaps, because I was the only one at 
home with dad and you all these years, 
I sort of understand better. Dad was— 
he cared for you a lot, you know— 
and you gave him five mighty happy 
years. I guess he’d want me to bok out 
for you, as I’d expect to for my own 
mother if she were alive and things were 
as they are—and—and that’s that.” 

And now, after six years of security, 
of swiftly increasing prosperity—for 


Jerry had gone very rapidly up the lad- 
der of success with his farming ma- 
chinery—she was suddenly and appall- 
ingly face to face with the old terror 


again. Jerry was going to be married. 
It would be harder to-day even than it 
would have been six years before to 
go back, she knew. She was forty-four 
now, and though that was not old— 
absurd thought—or even middle-aged ; 
was, in fact, pleasantly young if one 
were healthy and softly cared for, still, 
one had formed habits by then that 
would spell chaos to upset. 

“Who—who is she, Jerry?” she 
whispered faintly, studying him with 
eyes that were suddenly hard under 
lowered lashes. “I’m afraid I’m proving 
a disappointment, the way I’m taking 
your news, dear boy, but it’s a shock, 
you know.” 

“I’m not much on tactfully leading up 
to things,” Jerry confessed, trying duti- 
fully to look repentant while his eyes 
were dancing, and his heart sang such 
a pean of happiness that it threatened 
to burst forth, little-boy fashion, in a 
war whoop of sheer, exuberant animal 
spirits. “By Jove, Blanche, I could 


hardly hold it in all evening. I thought 
the confounded old dinner would choke 
me and the music never come to an end.” 

Blanche essayed a laugh that wouldn’t 
have passed muster with more critical 
ears. Jerry had come home from one 
of his trips late that afternoon, burst- 
ing with his great secret, to find his step- 
mother embarked on one of her cele- 
brated little musical dinners, that had 
made quite a vogue for themselves dur- 
ing the past winter. 

Usually Jerry enjoyed her parties, for 
Blanche was a charming hostess, with 
a positive genius for getting congenial 
people together and giving them exactly 
the kind of evening they wanted, but 
to-night the affair had seerned intermi- 
nable to his tense impatience. 

He had managed to restrain himself 
until the front door closed behind the 
last guest, just as the hall clock struck 
midnight, and then with a bound he was 
across the room to where Blanche was 
standing before the open fire—dying 
down now to a warm glow of red coals 
—and with his hands clutching her 
shoulders, boyishly, had roused her from 
a placid and self-congratulatory review 
of her evening, with the devastating an- 
nouncement. 

For a moment she stared back at him 
blankly, before the meaning of his words 
penetrated her consciousness, then had 
come that quick paling of her cheeks and 
the fluttering motion of her graceful 
hand against her heart, like the flutter- 
ing of a frightened white moth beating 
against the pale-gold silk of her evening 
gown, 

“Shall I recite it all over again? I 
knew you weren’t really listening the 
first time.” Jerry’s teasing voice seemed 
to come to her across the great, fright- 
ening reaches of space. “Her name’s 
Effie Dare, and she lives in a little up- 
State town you never heard of, about 
twenty miles from Utica. And she’s 
an orphan, so we’ve got to make lots 
of things up to her, Blanche, you and I. 
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Her father was a jeweler—didn’t make 
much, I guess, but always had enough to 
buy books and lend a bit to hard-up 
customers. Kept a kind of loan shop, 
I suppose you'd call it. He died a few 
months ago and I made Effie see finally 
there was no earthly use in our waiting 
when she’s all alone in the world, ex- 
cept for me. So I’m going back for 
her next Tuesday and we'll be married 
very quietly at the rectory—the Epis- 
copal minister’s a distant cousin of hers 
‘—and go off for a trip, South some- 
where, before I bring her back here.” 

“But a pawnbroker!” Blanche cried 
in honest scandalization. “Oh, Jerry, 
dear !” 

“Hold on a bit, Blanche. Don’t get 
her wrong,” he came back earnestly. 
“You’ll—you’}I love her, too, when you 
see her. She’s so—so sweet, and sort 
of wonderful; as independent as they 
make ’em in some things, and yet like 
a little loving bit of a girl that you've 
simply got to take care of. A black 


little thing, with great big dark eyes, her 
cheeks brown and red instead of pink 
and white like yours, and an impertinent 
scrap of a nose that turns up at you 
and has a dozen or so freckles on it, 


besides. Maybe not exactly beautiful, 
and yet a 

There was a tall gilt mirror built into 
the wall beside them, and Blanche, lift- 
ing her eyes, stared, with a sudden pas- 
sionate approval, at the lovely reflec- 
tion it showed her; contrasting with the 
description of that other woman Jerry 
loved her own tall slenderness, the 
softly gleaming waves of her hair, the 
color of clear honey, the still girlish 
‘freshness of her fair complexion, the 
faintly lustrous quality of her white 
throat and shoulders, rivaling the rope 
of splendid pearls she was wearing to- 
night. 

She fought off a hysterical impulse 
toward mocking laughter. Had she 
steered Jerry safely past more brilliantly 
alluring and eligible maidens in his own 
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social sphere only to be beaten by a 
black-browed country girl, daughter of 
a village pawnbroker with no_back- 
ground except her father’s shop, no tra- 
ditions of caste and the obligations of 
wealth? 

She had worked so hard and long to 
hold her coveted place in that world 
which had, by her marriage to John 
MacAlister, become her world. 

Did this mean the dreaded return to 
scrimping ways, subway travel, made- 
over gowns and last year’s styles, or 
was Jerry planning a continuance of 
the present régime with three instead 
of twain the household? 

Vital as the answer to this question 
was to her, she literally dared not ask 
him. That old terrified trembling seized 
on her once more. She ought to have 
married again three years ago when a 
particularly eligible middle-aged bach- 
elor had hovered very persistently and 
markedly in her train for several months. 
She had béen a fool to let such a chance 
for safety and permanence slip through 
her slim, pink-tipped fingers. 

She touched a strand of the pearls 
she was wearing, lifting them to her 
face in a queer, instinctive little ges- 
ture of worshiping possession. She had 
always loved pearls and since she had 
been able to afford: jewelry had worn 
no other stone. Her engagement ring 
had contained three huge pearls of ex- 
quisite luster, and this necklace was an 
extravagance she had persuaded her 
husband to on the fourth anniversary 
of their wedding day. It had created 
a most satisfying sensation among her 
friends and acquaintances, both on ac- 
count of its value and the romance of 
the history connected with it. 

Originally, the necklace had been col- 
lected and strung, so it was claimed, at 
the behest of Charles the Second, the 
“Merrie Monarch,” for one of his short- 
reigning light-o’-loves, who, being as 
practical a lady as she was frail and 
fair, promptly betook herself<and the 
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pearls to Paris when her sun finally 
set and she was come upon hard days, 
and there sold them for a worthy sum to 
the court jeweler, who, in his turn, made 
a handsome profit on the costly baubles 
by persuading a wealthy, but bourgeoise 
client to transfer them from his show 
case to her own plump, aspiring neck. 

In time, the money and aspirations of 
the plump bourgeoise had achieved thei: 
fulfillment in the person of her grand- 
daughter, who married an Italian gen- 
tleman of title and took him the famous 
King’s Pearls as a part of her dowry. 

The present-day descendants of this 
couple, losing the family fortune in one 
of those cataclysmic financial upheavals 
following the World War, were forced 
to realize on all negotiable securities— 
the king’s necklace among them—with 
the result that the pearls came into the 
American -market, and, eventually, into 
Blanche MacAlister’s possession. 

The cool touch of the stones against 
her hot cheek brought a return of san- 
ity and clarity of perception. It was as 
if they embodied in concrete form all 
that she held at present in such pre- 
carious tenure, all that this girl she 
did not even know had the power to 
snatch from her if she wished. And 
just then Jerry, blindly unaware of the 
merciful healing of his next words, 
burst forth into a joyous frenzy of 
plans for renovating the house to receive 
his beloved. 

“Say, Blanche, you like shopping and 
decorating,” he began half shyly. 
“Would it be an imposition to ask you 
to oversee the changes? By the way, 
you’re not to offer to give up your rooms. 
I knew you’d want to do that straight 
off, but Effie and I talked it all out, and 
she wouldn’t hear of your moving. We’ll 
have those two big back rooms I’ve been 
using done over for a bedroom and a 
sort of boudoir. I'll leave the details 
to your taste, except for the color. Effie 
wants pale yellow. You see, those rooms 
are quieter and sunnier, too, facing south 


as they do, and Effie’s a country girl 
who’s used to quiet and plenty of ‘sun-: 
light.” 

Blanche drew a long breath, forcing 
herself to calmness, and a pretty en- 
thusiasm for the outlined program. 
Better never let Jerry know what she 
had feared. It was always a dangerous 
plan to put ideas in people’s heads if 
they weren’t there already. 

“It’s dear of you and—and Effie,” 
she said, smiling at him wistfully—wist- 
fulness was a weapon that-had great 
potency with Jerry, just as it had had 
with Jerry’s father. They were both 
the type of man who likes to protect 
his womankind rather than make part- 
ners of them. 

“Then that’s settled,” Jerry returned 
heartily, and added, much as he had 
added on that memorable occasion six 
years earlier: “We'll have some great 
times, Blanche.” He was effervescing 
with the potent wine of happiness and 
innocently expected Blanche to effer- 
vesce with him. 

During the week that followed she 
managed to meet his mood with the 
light-hearted response he demanded, 
though the constant repression of her 
real sentiments which it entailed drove 
her to the verge of angry hysterics when 
she was alone. 

After his departure, however, in the 
congenial interest of choosing wall 
papers, bright hangings and furniture 
coverings, she gradually slipped back 
into her normal life again, with only a 
faint, passing qualm of fear when she 
let her imagination dwell too much on 
the future. 

Before he went Jerry had insisted 
that Blanche have her own rooms re- 
decorated also, and this had stretched 
the exciting pastime out to cover prac- 
tically the entire six weeks of his ab- 
sence. 

At first, she was inclined to resent a 
little Effie’s preémption of the color 
yellow, for she had been repeatedly told 
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by various admirers that it set off her 
own blond loveliness in the same way a 
gold setting enhances the luster and 
beauty of a pearl, but she finally compro- 
mised on walls of a dull rose, with 
French-blue velvet hangings—the gold 
of her hair shone quite gorgeously 
against the blue velvet, experiment 
proved. In fact, when the softly shaded 
wall candles were lighted, the whole 
room glowed with something of the 
tich yet subdued coloring of old stained 
glass. She received a few privileged 
friends here, wearing a new tea gown 
of gold and blue, and the famous King’s 
Pearls, and their enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the effect was balm to Blanche’s 
hungry vanity, particularly sensitive 


since Jerry’s defection, as she inwardly 
stigmatized his sudden marriage. 

She wished she might be supported 
through her first meeting with Effie by 
the tea gown and the stained-glass 
background, but as she could think of 
no plausible excuse for keeping to her 


own room on the occasion of the happy 
couple’s return, except actual illness, 
she compromised on the pearls and her 
favorite golden gown that accentuated 
her slimness and youthful lines. 

Surveying herself critically in her bed- 
room that evening before descending 
the stairs, with all the stained-glass’ can- 
dies peeping over her white shoulders 
and twinkling back encouragingly, at 
her from the mirror’s depths, Blanche 
experienced a very gratifying thrill of 
delight in her miraculously lingering 
youth, 

She couldn’t be forty-four. Nor 
thirty-four even, when the lights were 
kind, as now. Why, she scarcely looked 
so much as in her late twenties. Her 
skin was smooth and flawless, the touch 
of rouge a thing of supreme art in its 
delicate restraint, the deep blue of her 
dark-lashed eyes like the sky in mid- 
summer reflected in a shaded mountain 
pool, the modeling of her pointed chin 
that-which Velasquez gives to his Span- 
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ish ladies, and the long line of her 
throat a lovely harmony. 
After all, the dreaded meeting went 


‘off smoothly enough. 


Jerry kissed her exuberantly and held 
her off at arm’s length to look her up 
and down in boyish approval. 

“Jove, but you’re stunning to-night, 
Blanche! Look at her, Effie—didn’t I 
tell you she was a gorgeous creature!” 
he exclaimed. 

That was her only introduction to her 
iughter-in-law. Effie had responded 
with a shy laugh, and had put up an 
eager, yet hesitant mouth to be kissed. 
Blanche was suddenly and relievedly 
certain that Effie would make no trouble 
for her. For one thing she was too 
young, almost appallingly young and 
naive to the older woman’s more sophis- 
ticated eyes. 

She felt a new kindness that was close 
to active gratitude toward the intruding 
Effie. A girl born in Jerry’s own set 
would have been a more dangerous an- 
tagonist. After all, the gods of chance 
had been merciful. Her kiss in response 
to Effie’s shy advance was pleasantly 
warm. 

They talked a good deal at dinner 
later, Effie, eager, a bit awed, but po- 
tently admiring, Blanche kindly and 
placid. Jerry sat silently listening for 
the most part, beaming on them both. 
If his fatuous complacency in face of a 
difficult situation -irritated his step- 
mother, her manner gave no hint of the 
fact. 

Effie, it developed, was interested in 
lectures, A very lively young brain 
had been chafing hungrily at the narrow 
confines of small-town existence for 
years, and now that New York opened 
up dazzling vistas undreamed before, 
she was preparing to plunge into an 
actual orgy of self-education, to be as- 
similated, apparently, in breathless gulps 
that held a fine disregard for the pos- 
sibilities of mental indigestion. 

She had read, at home, till she was 
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temporarily sick of books. What she 
wanted now was to hear people talk— 
talk about almost anything that was new 
and interesting—art, music, the drama, 
political education for women. 

She flung her hands out in an eager 
gesture that included the unknown 
world from one far horizon to the 
other. 

“How can any one be so terribly in- 
terested in anything?” Blanche won- 
dered amazedly, adding the same 
thought, only differently expressed: 
“How can any one possibly be so 
young ?” 

Effie’s black eyes were glowing, the 
dark, vivid, clever little face alight with 
enthusiasm. 

No, she wasn’t particularly keen on 
society—not just yet, anyway. 

“I’m not quite ready for it,” she ad- 
mitte® frankly, though her cheeks 
flushed. 

Blanche wisely made no comment 
then, but inwardly she was conscious 
of a vast satisfaction that the distasteful 
duty of launching a shy and awkward 
daughter-in-law upon the social seas was 
not to be demanded of her. 

The conversation struck the keynote 
for the months that followed Effie’s in- 
troduction into the house on Ninth 
Street. 

She set seriously, and quaintly enough, 
about the business of her “lectures,” for 
_ which she seemed to gain an increased 
rather than diminished appetite the more 
she attended of them. 

From time to time Blanche offered 
more or less perfunctorily to take her 
to this or that social affair—invitations 
the girl steadily refused. The latter’s 
early admiration for her beautiful and 
youthful - looking mother - in-law had 
undergone a series of reluctant modifica- 
tions in the intimacy of their family 
life together. 

Being an honest, affectionate little 
soul, Effie fought at times against her 
own clearness of vision. Jerry accepted 


Blanche’s many extravagances and in- 
consistencies with a kind of amused 
tolerance such as one has for the exac- 
tions of a beloved, but badly spoiled 
child. 

But there had been various occasions 
when the spoiled-child theory had ran- 
kled with Effie. Several of these had 
had to do with the car, which had been 
Jerry’s wedding present to his wife. 
Effie had quickly become a careful and 
enthusiastic chauffeuse, but Blanche, 
who had demanded driving lessons as 
a matter of course, had done things with 
the little shiny, new, brown roadster that 
were hard to bear. 

Then there was the purchase of the 
moleskin coat. That had been some 
time after Christmas and the subject 
had first come up at the dinner table 
one evening. Blanche had, of her own 
accord and contrary to her usual habit, 
made an inquiry as to the present state 
of her finances. 

“Have I got much of this year’s al- 
lowance left, Jerry?” she began, lifting 
her white shoulders in a deprecatory 
little shrug. “You know how stupid 
I am about money matters. But it’s so 
early in the year there ought to be quite 
a lot yet, oughtn’t there?” 

Jerry laughed good-humoredly. 

“Why?” he asked, avoiding a direct 
answer, as Effie noticed. She glanced 
up alertly, her eyes on Blanche’s smiling, 
unconcerned face. 

“Oh”—Blanche made a pretty grimace 
—“because I thought maybe I could bor- 
row ahead. I’d so much rather use most 
of it for something I really want, and 
economize afterward. Don’t you see?” 

“You’re a possum, Blanche,” Jerry 
declared in open amusement. “I sup- 
pose you’ve already bought the thing and 
sent the bill to the office. What is it 
this time—a new evening dress? I 
thought you had a pretty nifty outfit 
already.” 

“Tt’s a fur coat,” Blanche informed 
him, outwardly serene, but with a cau- 





tious glance Effie-ward. She was, for 
some odd reason, vaguely disturbed by 
the latter’s grave, clear-eyed gaze. What 
on’ earth was the -girl thinking about? 
Was it possible she was going to pre- 
sume to offer objections? This little 
nobody Jerry had picked up in a pawn- 
shop? 

For a moment an angry gleam showed 
in the beautiful blue eyes and the charm- 
ing curves of the smiling red lips 
straightened and tightened. 

“A fur coat?” Jerry repeated. “Wow! 
How much, lady?” 

Blanche forced the appealing smile 
back and dropped her long lashes to 
hide her eyes. 

“Well, it may sound a lot to you— 
being a man,” she said lightly. “But 
it’s really a tremendous bargain, con- 
sidering the coat.” Her tone warmed 


under the remembrance of the way the 
sumptuous silken pelt of the coat had 
enhanced her own golden fairness. “Oh, 
Jerry—can’t you swing it for me, some- 


how? I'll be awfully careful for ages 
and ages afterward. It’s—it’s fifteen 
hundred !” 

“Gosh!” Jerry said 
frowned at his plate. 

“Why don’t you wait till next summer, 
Blanche?” Effie offered timidly. “I 
hear that’s the time for real bargains 
in furs. And you'd have it for next 
winter.” 

“T want it now,” Blanche said less 
sweetly, but still smiling. “Of course, 
I realize that a bride with her trousseau 
scarcely worn isn’t interested in frivol- 
ities like fur coats, but I am.” 

There was no hint of a sneer in the 
light, even tones, but Effie, visioning 
the limited and hastily assembled trous- 
seau she had brought to New York, 
winced suddehly and immediately after 
berated herself for being small enough 
to suspect the words of any ulterior 
meaning. 

“I—I just suggested it,” she said 
hastily. “It seems such a big sum when 


boyishly, and 
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your whole year’s income is only two 
thousand. You'll be so awfully strapped 
afterward.” 

She spoke quite 
Blanche turned on 
cheeks. 

“T didn’t think Jerry would tell even 
you my private affairs,” she said hotly. 
“Since he has, I can’t see that it gives 
you x 

“Oh, but he didn’t he didn’t!” Effie 
cried in alarm. ‘You mentioned it 
yourself that time you said you couldn’t 
afford the rose evening dress. Of course 
Jerry wouldn’t speak of a thing like 
that. I’m so sorry , 

“You are strangely mistaken,” Blanche 
retorted icily, her eyes’ twin points of 
blue flame. “I have never, to my knowl- 
edge, referred in your presence to the 
miserable pittance Jerry’s father left 
me. If Jerry didn’t tell youeand I 
can’t believe he did—you must have 
asked Alfred or Will.” 

“Blanche!” Effie gasped in horror. 
“You can’t, you—you simply can’t think 
a thing like that!” 

“T don’t want any more dinner,” 
Blanche broke in childishly, and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. “Excuse me, 
please, both of you.” 

Amid a heavy silence, she swept from 
the room, her golden head high, tears 
on her flushed. cheeks, leaving behind 
her a dazed pair who sought each other’s 
eyes across the table in anxious ques- 
tion. 

“T—didn’t mean ” Effie faltered, 
torn between a vague feeling of having 
been played with and a very genuine 
shame at being betrayed into a not-too- 
clearly understood indelicacy toward a 
member of her husband’s family, under 
his roof. 

“IT know you didn’t, Eff, but she’s 
confoundedly sensitive. You'll have to 
be more tactful, dear,” Jerry blundered. 
He hated to see Blanche in tears. It 
always tore at some queer, responsive 
chord of chivalry within him. 


but 
with scarlet 


innocently, 
her 
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The dinner proceeded after that in a 
dead silence between the two at the head 
and foot of the table, that held until, 
hours later, they made it up gloriously 
and at length in the seclusion of their 
own upstairs sitting room with the yel- 
low hangings Effie loved. 

“I shouldn’t have said that to you,” 
Jerry murmured. “I was a beast. For- 
give me, darling. But I simply can’t 
stand seeing a woman cry. Guess it’s 
a bit of weakness in me. Dad was that 
way, too.” 

“Would you hate to see me cry?” 
Effie demanded, her last fling. 

“You bet, belovedest!” Jerry turned 
quite white at the mere ghastly idea, and 
Effie, from the safe shelter of his arms, 
melted with a sudden, aching pity for 
the beautiful woman across the hall who 
had been Jerry’s father’s wife and now 
had only that great string of cold, un- 
feeling pearls to show for her forty-five 
years of life, in contrast to her—Effie’s 
—miraculous richness at twenty-two. 


Her arms tightened about Jerry’s neck. 
“Let’s give her the coat,” she burst 


out impetuously. ‘Please, Jerry.” 

Rather shamefacedly he drew a folded 
blue. slip from his vest pocket and 
dropped it in her lap. 

“T’d made the check out already,” he 
confessed. “You give it to her in the 
morning, darling, from both of us.” 

But when the next morning came, 
Blanche, knowing nothing of this pact 
in her behalf, led up, of her own voli- 
tion, but by a circuitous route, when she 
and Effie were alone, to the subject. If 
Effie could be restrained by one means 
or another from dipping her fingers in 
matters that did not concern her, Blanche 
felt she would have no trouble in guid- 
ing Jerry to the complete satisfaction 
of her desires, as in former years. She 
had an idea how Effie might possibly be 
eliminated as a deterring factor, but it 
was a process requiring the .deftest 
handling. No breath of her purpose 
must ever be manifest to Jerry. 
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“I suppose,”- she mused ‘softly, her 
eyes on the lovely, idle hands lying in 
her lap, “that you’d rather—not have 
any one here in New York know that 
your father was in—it was the pawn- 
broking business, Jerry told me, wasn’t 
it? Mrs. Allen is such a prying, 
gossipy old creature, she nearly got it 
out of me yesterday, by accident. If 
I weren’t so fond of you, Effie’—she 
allowed her long, gold-tipped lashes to 
lift in a smiling, covertly questioning 
glance at the quiet figure beside her be- 
fore she finished her sentence, with a 
light laugh—“I might have let it slip 
just for the fun of seeing her roll her 
eyes over a new titbit.” 

Effie stared at her for a moment, with 
the sweet, rather blank incomprehen- 
sion of a child roused abruptly from 
pleasant, far-away thoughts. Then she 
laughed gayly, her eyes glinting. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind if you had,” 
she declared, and added with a new, 
shrewd twinkle: “Somehow, I guess 
you'd have minded the slip more your- 
self than I would, Blanche. You see, 
I’ve been used to the idea all my life, 
and up home”—her expression softened 
to a tender, reminiscent gravity— 
“every one in the town knew father and 
loved him, so I never thought of not 
being as proud of his business as I 
was of him. He wasn’t a real pawn- 
broker—not the horrid city kind you’re 
thinking about. He was just a country 
jeweler who made a bit of a name for 
himself for knowing stones pretty thor- 
oughly, and he sometimes lent people— 
mostly friends of ours—money they 
needed far emergencies, on jewelry or 
silver they didn’t need quite so much. 
No, I guess I wouldn’t care if you 
wanted to tell anybody.” 

“Oh, but I don’t,” Blanche said coolly, - 
though her cheeks showed an added 
touch of color and her smooth forehead 
a tiny vertical line between the straight, 
dark-bronze eyebrows. “You have mis- 
understood me, my dear child, quite.” 
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Which was entirely true, though Effie, 
in her innocence, never fathomed the 
complete significance of the remark. 

The remainder of the winter passed 
uneventfully and toward the end_ of 
May Blanche departed on her usual 
round of summer visits. Effie had 
elected to stay on in Ninth Street, going 
away over week-ends when Jerry could 
accompany her, and Blanche did not 
return to the city until early in Novem- 
ber that year, just a week after Effie’s 
baby was born. 

Almost from the first Jerry, junior, 
Was a beautiful, placid and healthy 
youngster. If he had been unattractive 
or sickly and fretful, it is probable that 
Blanche would have paid very little at- 
tention to him, except to be annoyed 
when his crying broke into her rest 
hours, but because he was such a fat, 
cuddly, jolly little mortal, inclined to a 
gurgling friendliness toward all the 
world, from the earliest moment a baby 
begins to notice things and people about 
him, she tolerated him, even finding a 
certain satisfaction of her insistent wor- 
ship of beauty in the softness and the 
velvet smoothness of his skin and the 
gold of his thatch of curls that Jerry 
insisted whimsically were not unlike her 
own. She unbent graciously from her 
indifference and played with him at 
times, more for Effie’s approval than 
from any sentimental prompting of her 
own inclination, and on one of these 
occasions, in the game of “Snatch,” 
which is special high favorite with all 
babies, Jerry, junior, caught at the glit- 
tering white string about her throat 
with one irreverent, strong little fist, 
and tugged hard. 

Blanche was unwontedly complacent 
as Effie, with a cry of dismay, sprang 
to pick up the rolling pearls, scattered 
broadcast by her son’s act. 

“Oh, Blanche, I’m so sorry,” 


she 
gasped, rising at length, flushed and 
breathless, with the last three strays in 


her hand. “You oughtn’t to go near 
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him with them on. He’s dreadful about 
snatching, and he’s so strong. Of course, 
Jerry’ll pay for restfinging them. We'd 
better take them downtown at once. Are 
you sure we got them all?” 

“Sure,” said Blanche lightly. ‘“Prob- 
ably they ought to have been restrung 
before. Anyhow, no harm’s done.” 

They took. the pearls downtown that 
afternoon to the jeweler from whom 
John MacAlister had bought them orig- 
inally. 

The gray-haired man who waited on 
them thought the restringing could be 
done at once, since Mrs. MacAlister 
made such a point of it. Yes, a fine 
bit of work, that necklace. He held the 
pearls up to the light and scrutinized 
them. 

“About what is the n¢ecklace worth 
to-day, Mr. Bowen?” Blanche asked 
abruptly. She had a sudden eager de- 
sire to confront Effie with the amazing 
figures. Effie had never seemed very 
much impressed by the pearls, for.some 
odd and unexplained reason. 

Blanche’s beautiful Velasquez chin 
lifted in a quick, impetuous little gesture 
that was more like Effie than her own 
studied grace. 

The salesman 
glance. 

“I—I really couldn’t say offhand, 
madam,” he ‘stammered. “Of course, 
the late Mr. MacAlister paid a fairly 
large sum to have the copy made, but 
there is no established value for such 
things secondhand. However, the work- 
manship is remarkable. It would take 
an expert He coughed and paused 
in embarrassment. 

Blanche was staring at him blankly. 
It was as though all expression save a 
sort of frozen incredulity had been 
wiped from her face in a single ruthless 
gesture. In some intangible fashion 
the quick and living flame of her beauty 
had dimmed. Her features looked 
pinched, her lips had tightened to a thin 


shot her a startled 
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line that held no trace of youth or sweet- 
ness. She swept a cluster of the loose 
pearls up and held them out in a hand 
that shook. 

“You—you”—her voice broke and 
steadied again, in a curiously level, emo- 
tionless note—“you are lying for some 
reason. These are the famous King’s 
Pearls. Look at them. It is your busi- 
ness to know pearls.” 

There was a glint of cold, steely anger 
in her blue eyes, but also the beginnings 
of fear. 

The jeweler flushed a dark, brick red 
at the insult direct, and Effie uttered a 
soft little cry of protest and distress. 

Blanche turned on her wildly at the 
sound. 

“Effie, you know it’s not true. What 
—what is he trying to insinuate? How 
could the pearls have been changed? 
They’ve never been out of my possession 
since they were bought—not even to be 
restrung—till this moment. There’s— 
there’s some awful mistake.” 


“Oh, but, Mrs. MacAlister,” the man 
broke in, hurriedly, his own anger giv- 
ing place abruptly to the kind of patient, 
remonstrant pity he might have felt for 
a hurt and unreasonable child, “I am 
not claiming there has been any sub- 


stitution of the pearls. Not at all. This 
is the necklace your husband had us 
make for him, but I’”—he appealed anx- 
iously to Effie—“I had no idea Mrs. 
MacAlister was not in her husband’s 
confidence in the matter. In fact, I 
had rather thought the idea of the copy 
was her own. Mr. MacAlister knew 
that the original necklace had been 
bought by an agent of a certain Indian 
rajah—I am not at liberty to state— 
not that it matters, of course 9 

He hesitated, stammering uncomfort- 
ably, and carefully avoiding Blanche’s 
glance. A reassuring smile from Effie 
heartened~him a little, and, clutching 
at some shreds of his former pompous 
manner he resumed his stumbling ex- 
planatians. 


“As I was saying, Mrs. MacAlister, 
the real King’s Pearls were bought by ~ 
this. rajah’s agent—for some lady of the 
royal zenana, I understood—and_ so it 
seemed to both Mr. MacAlister and 
myself that there would be little risk 
of the two necklaces ever coming -in 
contrast. He admitted to me quite 
frankly that for business reasons he 
could not have laid his hands on half 
the price of the pearls at that time— 
the Indian paid us a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for the mecklace.” 

“I—see,” Blanche said dully. “But 
in that case, why a copy? Why——” 
She stopped suddenly, a too-vivid mem- 
ory of her past campaign for the pearls’ 
acquisition recurring to her. She needed 
no further answer to that why. She 
had set herself with all the forces of 
beauty, charm afid strategy at her com- 
mand to gain this heap of lucent and 
shimmering whiteness lying within her 
pink palm, and instead of the royal 
jewels, relic of a monarch’s lavish toll 
to beauty in another age, she had decked 
herself proudly in cunningly wrought 
imitations of paste. 

The intolerable humiliation of the mo- 
ment seemed to scorch her from head 
to foot. 

She felt degraded, cheapened, con- 
scious only of a sense of actual physical 
revulsion against those little shining 
white globules in her outstretched hand. 
The remembrance of their touch on the 
white flesh of her throat during all these 
years was an affront, indecent, desecrat- 
ing. 

To Blanche the pearls had—ever since 
her first desire for their possession— 
come to symbolize vaguely herself. They 
had been gathered together originally 
as a fitting tribute to beauty, they had 
come down the years between to her, 
the final triumphant adornment of suc- 
ceeding generations of feminine love- 
liness and allure. It was almost as if 
they had drawn into themselves some 
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inner, intangible essence of all that 
constituted and made beauty desirable. 

She shivered, recalling how she had 
boasted of her possession of them. She 
had talked of their being a king’s choice. 
The King’s Pearls! Ultimate attain- 
ment of her instinctive craving for lux- 
ury, for beauty in concrete, material 
realization. 

To Blanche MacAlister they had not 
only adorned her lovely body, but they 
had also been, dimly and inarticulately 
enough, the hyacinths which even the 
meanest of us reach out for, in one form 
or another, to feed our souls. 

She had starved these natural, human 
instincts and impulses of her woman- 
hood, systematically and for years, sub- 
ordinating them to her twisted worship 
of beauty and sensuous ease, and yet 
possibly a certain glamour and romance 
in the pearls’ history had satisfied some 
vague sense of loss, never admitted, even 
in her own thoughts. She did not at- 


tempt to analyze anything of this now, 


but a very bitter little laugh escaped 
her, as if at a grim jest, the true pur- 
port of which was beyond her compre- 
hension. With a deliberate gesture she 
opened her hand and let the pearls fall, 
scattering with a tinkling sound, across 
the glass of the counter top. 

“Oh, Blanche!” Effie’s voice reached 
her through the whirling turmoil of her 
thoughts. “Dear Blanche, don’t—feel 
like that. I—I never was sure you 
didn’t know, or I could have tried to— 
tc save you from a shock like this.” Her 
hand fell softly on the older woman’s 
arm, its touch as tenderly compassion- 
ate as when it patted Jerry, junior’s, 
bumped brown head on tragic occasions. 
Blanche shook it off fiercely and turned 
on her, eyes ablaze. 

“You mean you—knew ?” 
in a shaken voice. “You?” 

“T’m sorry,” Effie said gently, ignor- 
ing the rebuff in the same placid way 
she would have accepted a similar ges- 
ture from her son. “Yes, I knew. 


~ 


she asked 
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You’re forgetting that my father was 
a—pawnbroker.” She smiled in a pa- 
thetic little attempt to infuse a lighter 
note into an uncomfortably tense situa- 
tion. “He was an expert on pearls in 
his younger days and he was writing a . 
book on them at the time hé died. He 
taught me a lot about them. I recog- 
nized that yours were very clever imita- 
tions the second time I saw them— 
they’re so rematkably good they fooled 
me at the first look. But until now I 
was never entirely certain whether you 
really did know yourself or not.” 

A faint sound that was half pain, half 
resentment, burst from Blanche’s set 
lips. 

“No, I never knew,” she said. She 
shot a sudden glance of alarm and 
frank’ perplexity at her stepson’s wife. 
“And you never told—any one?” she 
asked slowly. ‘Not even Jerry?” 

“Why, no, of course I didn’t.” Effie 
was honestly puzzled in her turn. 

Blanche drew a long breath, opened 
her lips to say something, and then, 
changing her mind, closed them firmly, 
with the words unsaid. 

They left the shop in silence and got 
into the car, waiting at the curb. 

Blanche glanced several times, doubt- 
fully, under her lashes at the face of 
the girl beside her, at the strong, sweet 
young mouth, the steady eyes fixed on 
the road ahead. 

It was utterly incredible to her that 
Effie, holding this weapon in her hands 
for a whole year, had never once been 
moved to retaliate for the many deliber- 
ate provocations Blanche was honest 
enough to admit to herself she had 
offered in various forms during their 
life together. 

She remembered her own tentative 
efforts along this line in the matter of 
the moleskin coat, and had the grace to 
blush. That Effie was not even now 
aware that the knowledge she possessed 
was a weapon Blanche would have 
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contemptuously dismissed as impossible. 
* No, it must be fhat the provocation had 
never been sufficiently strong. But that 
was no guarantee that the future might 
not, with horrid unexpectedness, pro- 
duce such an occasion. Blanche had a 
swift and terrifying vision of herself 
in the light certain of her dear friends 
would be sure to see her, if they ever 
had so much as a hint of the truth. 

She writhed inwardly, hearing the 
laughing, malicious whispers: “The 
King’s Pearls”—“all these years.” “Of 
course, every one knew—paste, my 
dear.” 

From that moment, though Effie had 
no faintest guess at the fact then, there 
was to be a material lessening of those 
exactions and demands upon Jerry’s 
pocketbook. | : 

Blanche, suddenly face to face with an 
uncertain future, was setting her slim 
and shapely feet to walk warily. But 
what a beastly, unfair thing life was. 
Was she to be forever on guard against 
something, always at the mercy of other 


people’s moods and generosity? 

She ought to have married again after 
John MacAlister died. Women couldn’t 
fight for themselves and be worried and 
harassed about the future all the time, 


and keep their youth and looks. Still, 
forty-five wasn’t old. Plenty of women, 
especially if they were beautiful, mar- 
ried again at that age or older. It was 
worth considering, at least. And it 
would mean, provided she chose wisely, 
security, a continuance of the only life 


she could be happy in. Thank Heaven, 
she had never been hampered by false 
ideas of romance. She could look the 
situation squarely in the face and reach 
out for what she wanted. 

Meanwhile, Effie probably wouldn’t 
talk, not without good and sufficient 
reason. She would have time to think, 
to plan. 

She sighed relievedly and Effie, hear- 
ing the soft little breath of sound and 
glancing up quickly, beheld the clear- 
cut, exquisite profile, the cheeks slightly 
pale and the lovely lips compressed in 
a hurt and wistful line, and was smitten 
afresh with a vast compassion, with 
something, too, of the old blind admira- 
tion she had felt at first for her hus- 
band’s stepmother. 

“I haven’t been awfully fair to her 
in my thoughts, I’m afraid,” she told 
herself remorsefully. “Does she realize 
how tragic she is, with all that beauty 
and her poor, empty hands? Oh, I 
wonder if Jerry couldn’t manage some 
real pearls ” 

Sitting there side by side on the car 
seat, they were yet as far apart as the 
poles, speaking to each other across a 
chasm of uncomprehending space, the 
very thoughts and desires of each writ- 
ten in a language the other had no guess 
at. A difference as fundamental as that 
between the King’s Pearls themselves 
and poor Blanche’s broken necklace. 
And still, a certain wise English gen- 
tleman holds that all women are “sisters 
under their skins.” 


TO LOVE 
TREAT me not lightly, Love; 
Make me into a thing 
More memorable than a star, 

‘Or a tall flower in spring. 


If-this you will not-do, 
Down to oblivion thrust; 
Into a sleek and narrow grave, 
Crumble me to dust! 
LizetTE WoopworTH REESE. 
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THE CARROUSEL. 
HE rode the black horse, I rode the red, 
Then she changed about to the tiger instead— 
With the gold ring coming nearer. 


My horse’s ears are hung with rings, The music stops. Did some one say, 





But these are grayish, metal things— “There ain’t no gold ring here to-day ?”— 
With the gold ring coming nearer. Gold must be getting dearer! 
THE OLD MILL. 
SOUND of water slapping— 
Damp and dark at night, h 
A child close behind us V 
4 Has a small flash light. t 
h 
Just as we are wondering Now the cavern’s lighted } 
What it’s all about— As our barge floats by— s 
A spooky, red-lit devil’s head— Negroes picking cotton ; 
The child cries out. "Neath a cardboard sky. . 
f 


SCENIC RAILWAY. 
OLD fast your hat! We’re going up the grade, 
And now we’re poised a second on the top 
As the first car leaps downward. I’m afraid 
The earth will open for us as we drop. 1 
At last we’ve reached the bottom and there comes 
A sudden jerk, enough to break one’s back, a 
And we shoot upward. What a pretty mess 
We'll make below if we should jump the track! ' 
And every minute now we're gaining speed. 
Around the curyes the small cars crash and sway. 
What made us try this thing? I somehow feel 
We're lucky if we see another day. 
A slam of brakes. A thud. “Step lively, gents!” 
“Let's ride again. It’s cheap for’ fifteen cents,” 


THE “WITCHING WAVES.” 
[F all the seas were crowded 
As are the “Witching Waves,” 
Then many salty sailor men 
W ould lie in watery graves. 


O’er heavy, heaving surface A head-on crash, a little shriek, 
Of brownish, muddy sea, . A quick apology. 
We steer our car, and then we are We are the poorest sailors 
Just where we shouldn’t be! Who ever went to sea. 
ANNE JELLETTE. 











ELICIA ADAMS listened to Fair- 
F child with a curiously impersonal 
interest. For six months she 
had been awaiting this moment which 
would determine the future relation be- 
tween them. A thousand times she 
had lived the scene, vividly, intensely. 
Now, with the monotonous hiss of the 
spray as the Balboa slid through the 
short Caribbean swell forming a subtle 
undertone to the man’s insistence, she 
felt only—detachment. The feeling that 
she was a spectator given strange in- 
sight into the drama of a man and 
woman possessed her. 
Perhaps the setting of the tropic 
night was responsible; the sense of lim- 
itless space, vastness; the puny ship 


thrusting forward; the wide sweep of 


the heavens powdered with the dust of 
myriad diamonds ; the boiling water rac- 
ing by the ship’s side with its sibilant 
warning. Warning? Absurd fancy! 
The matter was one of cold practical- 
ity; yes or no. She did not love Fair- 
child, but that was not necessarily a 
bar to agreement. Sentiment was not 
essential. 

He was well bred, cultured, a man 
of her own world. If she married him 
there could never be any question of 
danger, spiritual or otherwise. Neither 
of them were children ; both were evenly 
balanced, solidly poised. It would be 
a contract, an economic partnership. 
Decidedly, fear of the future, fear of 
herself, fear of him had nothing to do 
with her hesitancy. A last, faint stir- 
g—Ains. 


Graydon’s Luck 


By Davis Morford 


ring of obligation? She denied the 
thought resolutely, a bit defiantly. 

With an effort toward decision she 
turned from the rail and faced him. 

The man—tall, slender, giving an im- 
pression of youthfulness at first glance 
in spite of the fine, but deep lines run- 
ning from lip corners to nostrils, the 
faint stamp of middle life about the not 
quite smooth temples—studied her. 
Felicia gave back a little as she met 
his look; momentarily, it struck her 4s 
a flame of appraisement, terrifying in 
its intensity. Then it was gone. Fair- 
child smiled and spoke. 

“Well?” he queried softly. “It’s six 
months to a day, Felicia.” . 

The statement was simple; the tone 
compelling. Somehow, under the spell 
of his manner, she felt indecision slip- 
ping from her, an unaccountable urge 
to give him the affirmative she knew 
he desired. Not because it was the 
thing she wished to do above all else, 
but because it seemed the only answer 
she could give, inevitable. 

Her reply was tinged by a final trace 
of hesitation. 

“T—I—Herbert, do you, really want 
me under the circumstances? Remem- 
ber, I told you there could be no ques- 
tion of love. I’m fond of you—there’s 
nobody I admire more. But love Pe 
She shook her head, a little sadly. “T’ll 
never feel that way toward—any one.” 

Fairchild moved toward her impul- 
sively. 





“1 don’t think you can say that defi-° 
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nitely, Felicia. Of course, I want you!” 
He took her hand. She was startled 
by the chill of his own. “I wouldn’t 
ask you if I didn’t think—well, I’m 
willing to chance it. Come, is the an- 
swer yes?” 

Again the feeling swept her that it 
would be useless to postpone assent. 
She was vaguely conscious of the cold 
pressure of his hand. Her mind seemed 
disembodied. She was looking down 
from an outer height, watching the girl, 
Felicia Adams, and the man, Herbert 
Fairchild. The girl, she thought, was 
strangely impassive. Trembling a lit- 
tle, she disengaged her hand and leaned 
against the rail. She had known what 
her answer would be from the first, she 
told herself. 

There was no question of unfairness 
to him; he was willing to take his 
chance on her affection; always, he 
would have her respect and admiration, 
for those things lay in her power to give. 
And, for her, it was much the better 
way. It would offer refuge, safety 
from that baffling self-doubt, that sense 
of—of unfulfilled—obligation? Was it 
obligation? Or was it In a panic 
she sought relief in words. 

“Then, Herbert, the answer is 

“Pardon—Mees Adams, Sefior Fair- 
child. Do I intrude? Mistair Adams, 
he waits for us in the smoking cabin.” 

At the interruption, Fairchild, whose 
eyes had been fixed on Felicia, jerked 
his head to one side, frowning. He 
stared in silence at the speaker. 

Felicia was the first to recover her- 
self. Her tone was even, giving no 
hint that she and Fairchild had been 
engaged in anything but the most casual 
chat. 

“Not at all, sefiorita. Father is no 
doubt in a fever of impatience—as 
usual, when his game is delayed. And 
he’s sent you in search of the tardy 
ones ?” 

The other nodded brightly. She was 
an exquisite little figure in a Parisian 
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dinner gown, daringly conceived in deep - 
yellow and black. In New York, or 
even in Havana, Anna Oreyla prob-~ 


ably would not have found herself on 4 


auction terms with Felicia Adams and 
her father. Aboard ship it was differ- 
ent. ; 

Felicia chatted gayly with the little 
Spanish woman as they walked aft, but 7 
her mind was still on the interview of ~ 
five minutes before. Her principal feel- 7 


ing was one of relief that the interrup- 7 


tion had come before she was definitely 


committed. After all, had she any right 7 
Would it & 


to seek refuge of that kind? 
be refuge? Not physical refuge, she | 
did not require that, but refuge from 
her thoughts. 

All love for Graydon was dead, she 4 
assured herself, and Graydon was gone, 
engulfed by the consequences of his 
own folly. But, try as she would, she 
had not been able to stamp out, in the 
two years, thought of Graydon, doubt 
of herself. Had Grayden been right 
and she wrong? That was the question 
that had persisted in spite of proof, 
self-assurances and the resolution to 
forget. 

Fairchild, an acquaintance of her fa- 
ther, she had known a half-dozen years. 
He and Graydon also had been friends 
until—until Graydon had .forfeited all 
claim to friendship. Although she felt 
that Fairchild had been ignorant of 
the affection between Graydon and her- 
self, his attitude at the time had been 
a model of restraint; surprisingly so, 
since he had been one of the main losers 
by Graydon’s act. Yet, with her, he 
had treated the matter as one for sor- 
row rather than for recrimination. 

This attitude had seemed doubly con- 7 


siderate to Felicia, suffering as she was .9 


from the shock of her disillusionment. 
Out of it had come a growing respect 
and admiration for Fairchild. 
when women of their acquaintance had 
sometimes speculated on his hidden, but 
fundamental cold-bloodedness, she had 
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defended him, privately treasuring his 


forbearance toward Graydon. Little by” 


little she had come to look on Fairchild 
as an anchor to windward in the stress 
of her emotional storm. The quiet 
surety of manner that went with the 
man’s years—he was forty-five, al- 
though he looked younger—helped to 
strengthen this feeling. 

There ‘had been no hint that he held 
for her more than a sympathetic friend- 
ship until six months before, when they 
had found themselves at the same Long 
Island country house. There they 
golfed together, rode together and 
tramped together in a pleasant intimacy, 
stimulated by the general dullness of 
the other members of the house party. 
Finally, Fairchild had asked her to 
marry him. 

Instead of giving him the unqualified 
negative that’ his question would have 
received a few months éarlier, Felicia 
had temporized for a week before tell- 
ing him frankly that she did not be- 
lieve that love would ever enter her 
life. His reply had been unexpected. 
Inferentially, he had suggested that 
love, in the beginning, had formed no 
part of the foundation of many a suc- 
cessful marriage. He asked her to 
think it over for six months. Felicia 
had never before looked on marriage 
from quite that point of view. Fair- 
child had been tactful, not unduly press- 
ing. She had ended by agreeing to his 
suggestion. 

Then her father’s attitude had entered 
into her calculations. Adams, already 
well into the seventies, had suggested 
that his own comfort would be greatly 
enhanced’ if he could see Felicia’s fu- 
ture in safe hands. The fortune she 
would inherit from him would be con- 
siderable. Her mother was dead, there 
were no near relatives. Had she ever 
considered marriage? They had many 
long, frank talks about it; frank, that is, 
except for the fact that Felicia never 
told of the affair with Graydon. 


/ 


In the beginning, she and Graydon 
had decided to keep their understand- 
ing to.themselves for a fime. It had 
been Graydon’s idea originally. After- 
ward Felicia had been» glad, because it 
obviated so much cynical sympathy. Of 
course, Adams had known of the ac- 
quaintance, hut Felicia could not bring 


_ herself to bare her hurt even to her fa- 


ther. That was one of the troubles; 
she confided in no one, hugging her 
grief to herself, with the consequence 
that it perhaps warped her usual sincere 
reactions to the problems of life. She 
told her father, however, of Fairchild 
and his offer. Adams received the news 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, my dear,” he had said at 
length, “Fairchild is a peculiar quantity. 
In some respects I think he would make 
an ideal husband. In others—perhaps 
not. As far as I know, he has culture, 
breeding, and is successful in a mate- 
rial way.” 

Adams paused, considering just what 
he did know of the man. Surprisingly 
little, he had to confess, beyond the 
fact that Fairchild had appeared in New 
York five or six years before with ex- 
cellent introductions from business con- 
nections of Adams in the Argentine. 
When he presented himself the other 
gathered that, although an American, 
he had lived in South America and Eu- 
rope the greater part of his life. At 
first, he had been accepted in théir cir- 
cle conditionally, but it was not long be- 
fore his poise and truly remarkable 
social abiftty, coupled with reasonable 
affluence, had established him quite sol- 
idly. 

“Some people say,” Adams contin- 
ued, “that his soul is ice. I don’t know. 
However”—he had smiled whimsically 
at his daughter—“you never can tell 
about a husband until you try. And as 
for the love end of it—well, I wonder 
how many of the people we know have 
ever bothered about love? That is,” 


he added, hastening to take some of the: 


prone’ 


eer ee 
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cynicism from his words, “few people 
are blessed with the God-given faculty 
for true love; yet-—we see many happy 
marriages.” 

Her father’s parting advice had been, 
“Think it over for the six months— 
carefully. Observe Fairchild, see how 
well you come to know and understand 
him. Then decide.” 

Adams was wise enough not to at- 
tempt either encouragement or dissua- 
sion. Felicia was twenty-five years old; 
her character was positive ; and she had 
always faced life frankly enough to at- 
tain the self-reliance that comes only 
with sophistication. 

Thus the six months had slipped 
away, six months of surprising uncer- 
tainty for Felicia Adams. There were 
times when acceptance of Fairchild 
seemed the only wise move, the only 
move; other times when she was 
swayed by doubt, none the less insist- 
ent because it was intangible. 


The four who gathered about the 
square table in a corner of the Balboa’s 
smoking room presented queer con- 
trasts of mood. Fairchild was silent, al- 
though his attitude was subtly affable as 
usual. All trace of. the irritation he 
must have felt over the interruption of 
his talk with Felicia had been sup- 
pressed. Adams was frankly and com- 
fortably pleased. Since his retirement 
from active business he had permitted 
himself only three* passions: one was 
his daughter; another was fishing; the 
third was bridge. The second accounted 
for his presence on the Balboa—he de- 
tested travel except as a means to an 
end; and the end, in this case, was the 
lure of tarpon in Panama. 

On the voyage between New York 
and Havana he had been bored—there 
was no one whom he felt capable of 
making his third hobby interesting. But 
Fairchild, coming via Key West, had 
joined them at Havana; his daughter’s 
game would do in a pinch, and he had 
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discovered Sefiorita Oreyla_ while 
browsing about the deck that afternoon. 
A casual word or two from her about 
cards had sounded promising to Ad- 
ams; she had accepted his suggestion 
that she join their party with becoming 
poise and no advance apology for her 
game. That, in Adams’ opinion, was 
enough to commend her. 

Felicia bore an air of repressed ex- 
citement. Usually more reserved and 
serious than impulsive, she now carried 
the bulk of the conversation while the 
cards were being shuffled and cut. One 
who knew her well might have detected 
the faintest trace of a tremor in her 
voice, an echo of the recent interview. 
Now that it was over and the necessity 
for immediate decision postponed, she 
felt the effects of a tension not evident 
at the time. 

She sat opposite Fairchild, one 
shapely arm, bearing the healthy tint 
of outdoors, resting on the table. Her 
eyes, really a very deep blue approach- 
ing sapphire, seemed almost black under 
the electric lights; the firm curve of 
her cheeks carried an attractive color. 
Undoubtedly, there were women more 
beautiful than Felicia Adams, but there 
were few who could claim the exqui- 
site, but unobtrusive distinction of her 
manner and appearance. 

Anna Oreyla, at Fairchild’s left, in 
her way was fully as distinguished and 
good to look upon as Felicia. A little 
older than the other, she was still under 
thirty and possessed an equally individ- 
ual charm. Her hair, ruddy with the 
rich, deep color of mahogany, was ar- 
ranged above her head in a simple, but 
effective mass that set off to the full 
the delicate piquancy of her full-lipped, 
but small mouth; her straight, dainty 
little nose with its delicate nostrils ; her 
dark-gray eyes that carried in their 
depths a hint of whimsical certainty not 
often found in the women of her race. 

She, also, had joined the ship at Ha- 
vana and at dinner that evening—she 
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had been assigned to the table shared 
by Adams, his daughter and Fairchild 
—it developed that she and the latter 
were already acquainted. Her attitude, 
at the moment, seemed more speculative 
than anything else. She was busy read- 
ing and cataloguing Adams and _ his 
daughter, joining in the conversation 
only as occasion demanded, her eyes 
now and then straying to Fairchild with 
a look of enigmatic consideration. I 
never heard of a woman being accused 
of having a poker face and Miss 
Oreyla’s certainly was not expression- 
less, but, if the evening’s game had been 
the great American pastime, one felt 
that she would have acquitted herself 
with credit. 

As the game progressed Fairchild 
developed a losing streak. He treated 
his bad luck lightly at first, warning 
the others to beware when the cards 
began running; but, with the fourth 
pivot, the man’s manner betrayed re- 
sentment. Somehow, regardless of 
whom he happened to be playing with, 
the cards invariably fell just short of 
his bids. Time after time he was set, 
not badly, but at least for a trick or 
two. The stakes were high—twenty- 
cent points—but the amount of money 
he was losing could scarcely have ac- 
counted for his increasing irritation. 

Sefiorita Oreyla, playing a steady 
game and holding good cards consist- 
ently, was piling up the longest score 
except when she and Fairchild were 
thrown together as partners. Then, her 
own hands were fair enough, but his 
failed utterly. He tried every expedient 
of the crafty player, but without suc- 
cess; he simply could not win. Finally, 
his resentment mounting, he began to 
overbid recklessly. 

The Spanish woman, completing an 
untisually heavy rubber with Adams, 
turned to him and smiled casually. 

“Never mind, Sefior Fairchild. You 
are what you: Americans call—unlucky 
at cards, but lucky at love, yes?” 
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Fairchild glanced at her savagely, the 
angle’ of his jaw showing sharp for an 
instant as his teeth clenched. His voice 
when he spoke, however, was silky, be- 
traying no trace of inward stress. 

“Luck is often a matter of—teach- 
ing ; and—you have—shall we call it the 
winning habit, sefiorita ?” 

Adams looked up sharply, his eyes 
narrowing as he studied Fairchild’s 
face for possible implication behind the 
words. The other, his head pushed for- 
ward and the lower lip of his thin 
mouth protruding, was staring at Se- 
florita Oreyla. 

Felicia gazed from Fairchild to the 
woman, amazed. Always courteous, 
suave, polished, now it was as though 
she viewed another man. 

The Spanish woman was the most un- 
moved of the four. She gave Fairchild 
an appraising glance and laughed mu- 
sically, albeit somewhat mockingly. 

“A habit you Ive cultivate on oc- 
casion yourself, Sefior Fairchild. “It 
keeps the temper, yes?” 

He started to retort, then caught a 
glimpse of the expression on ‘Felicia’s 
face. 

“I beg your pardon,” he muttered. 
“Mr. Adams, I think you deal.” 

But the little episode had taken all 
zest from the game and, after a quick 
rubber, Adams léoked at his watch and 
suggested that they call it a night. 

“We'll give you your revenge to-mor- 
row, Fairchild,” he said as he totaled 
the scores. “Miss Oreyla and I seem 
to be high.” 


Morning found the Balboa bucking a 
fresh-to-strong breeze and corkscrewing 
through a considerable swell. There 
would be a pitch, a roll to port and then 
another pitch without the correspond- 
ing roll to starboard. Nothing is more 
disturbing to sea-sensitive natures and, 
as a consequence, the attendance at 
breakfast was limited to a scant dozen. 
Adams and his daughter, old sailors 
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both, were exempt from the general dis- 
tress. 

After breakfast her father wandered 
off in search of a book and Felicia 
sought her deck chair on the leeward 
side. She found Sefiorita Oreyla in the 
adjoining chair. 

“Good morning,” she smiled. 
missed you at breakfast.” 

“Oh, I had coffee one hour ago,” the 
Spanish woman answered cheerily, the 
barest color of accent in her speech. 
“Since then I have walked two miles 
about the deck.” She gazed at a near- 
by group of three, stretched inertly in 
their chairs. “Poor souls! You and I, 
sefiorita, are lucky that we enjoy this 
grand morning. Those others x 
She shrugged commiseratingly. “But I 
forget, how is your delightful father 
and Sefior Fairchild, after our so— 
what you call?—strenuous game?” 

“My father is well, thank you,” re- 
plied Felicia. “I haven’t seen Mr. Fair- 
child this morning.” She hesitated. 


“We 


“His rudeness last night is to be re- 
gretted, Miss Oreyla.” 

The memory of Fairchild’s manner 
the previous evening had stuck in Fe- 
licia’s mind with rankling persistence. 
She considered that his muttered apol- 


ogy had been inadequate. The episode 
had left with her a sense of mortifica- 
tion, and she felt a curious desire to 
make the Spanish woman understand 
that she and her father did not condone 
the breach of taste. 

The other shrugged. 

“T know Mr. Fairchild a long time. 
It is not usual for him to lose. Say 
no more of it.” She smiled with an 
air of dismissing the subject as unim- 
portant. “A ship is much too small 
a place for little disagreements, yes? 
Let us talk of something else—of luck 
or of your city, New York, that I have 
not seen for years.” 

“Luck?” queried Felicia, falling in 
with her mood and hoping, a little guilt- 
ily, that the other woman’s remarks 
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might lead to some revelation regard- 
ing Fairchild. “And what is so fasci- 
nating about luck? Tell me.” 

“Its uncertainty,” Miss Oreyla de- 
clared, nestling back in her deck chair, 
“And the way luck, good and bad, af- 
fects people. 
not so fascinating. . No! It makes the 
heart cry. out, sefiorita. I see much 
luck in my places—sad and happy, bad 
and good, but mostly I think it is the 
sad kind.’”’ She sighed a little, her gray 
eyes softening. ‘ 

Felicia watched her, curiously inter- 
ested and thrilled. The woman pos- 
sessed an indefinable glamour that she 
could not explain. Sometimes she 
seemed essentially foreign, at” others 
something—her manner, the way she 
spoke, her choice of words—savored 
of the Celt, tempered with typical 
Americanism. 

“Yes, sefiorita,” she continued, “luck 
—often it may be a tragedy. -I have 
seen it. We envy some one’s stroke of 
fortune—a big winning, a happy guess 
that brings wealth or power. But how 
often does that very stroke end in mis- 
ery and suffering that we never hear 
of !” 

She paused thoughtfully, then, with 
a toss of her head and the quick smile, 
went on: 

“This is—what you call?—a fine way 
for me to talk! I, whose business it 
is to entertain. ~You do not know Ha~ 
vana well, or Colon? No one has told 
you of ‘Havana Anna,’ ‘Lady Cabaret,’ 
‘the woman with the silver soul? 
Those are the names they have give 
me”—there was a tinge of pride in her” 
voice—“the people who come south to 
be amused. I feed them, give them 
music, dancing, wine, gay tinsel, bright 
lights. And I see many little comedies 
and tragedies—an act or two, but sel- 
dom the whole play. Sometimes they 
are sordid, sometimes absorbing; it de- 
pends upon the players. .Occasionally, 
I have a queer fancy to learn the dé- 
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nouement and I try to complete the 
plot, sad or happy—whatever it may be. 
But perhaps you have no interest? I 
bore you?” 

Felicia made polite denial. 

“On the contrary, I have a great deal 
of interest,” she murmured. 

“Well, then, shall I tell you a story? 
Jt is not much.” MHavana Anna 
shrugged. “Nothing of the dramati: 
unless, perhaps, one went deep down 
to the roots of a man’s heart—which is 
not possible.” She played with the 
tassel of her jacket. 

“Many people come to my place in 
Havana—I do not know or remember’ 
the half of them. One evening my head 
waiter, Alphonse, points out a young 
fellow—American—at a table for two 
against the gallery rail. He is not re- 
markable; a little taller, perhaps; than 
some, a little smaller than others; well- 
dressed, well-groomed, quiet-man- 
nered. Never would I give him more 
than the thought of the moment, as he 
sat there smoking his cigar and sip- 
ping his liqueur, his chin dropped a 
little, his eyes peering from beneath 
his brows, flitting from face to face 
about the room. 

“*A most peculiar m’sieur,’ nods Al- 
phonse. ‘Have you not notice him, 
ma’m’selle ?}—he never will learn to call 
me sefiorita. 

“*No,’ I say. ‘And what is peculiar 
about him?’ 

“Alphonse spreads his palms. ‘Has. 
not ma’m’selle seen that the young man 
comes each Tuesday night?” 

“And what is so strange in that?’ 
I ask, laughing, for my head waiter is 
a born pursuer of mystery and some- 
times it is necessary to smile at him. 

“*Ah, but’—he looks at me reproach- 
fully—‘always he asks for a different 
table, and always he is alone. Ten 
times, now, has he been here and at 
ten tables has he sat.’ 

“What of it? 1 demand, perhaps a 
little sharply, for this mystery gets on 





the nerves. ‘Is that unusual? He re- 
turns, does he not? He must find the 
service satisfactory.’ 

“*Yes, but ten different tables—it is 
usual for a patron to request the same 
waiter. . And his eyes—see?—always 
they seem to seek for some one.’ 

““Enough, Alphonse!’ I interrupt. 
‘Let the poor young man use his eyes 
as he pleases—so long as they do not 
become impertinent!’ 

“Then, Sefiorita Adams, I forget the 
matter for a week, or until the next 
Tuesday night, to be exact. That eve- 
ning, for some reason, my doorman is 
not vigilant; a boy from the streets 
wanders into the café. He is one of 
those little venders of lottery tickets. 
I dislike to have my patrons annoyed, 
so I go to order him out. He is be- 
side the young American’s table. 

“As I come up behind, I hear the 
young’ man say, ‘What number ?” 

“The urchin tells him. I start to 
speak, but the other interrupts. 

“*Ten thousand dollars,’ he says, and 
draws out a bill. A moment he fin- 
gers the bill, then tosses it to the boy 
with a hard, queer laugh that has noth- 
ing of mirth. As the boy seizes the 
money the young man waves his hand. 

“*Never mind changing it,’ he says, 
and then adds softly: ‘It’s the last one 
—a bribe to fortune. Do you know 
what that means? I wonder if it will 
buy the old luck back?” 

“By this time the urchin has seen me 
and he runs quickly away.” Havana 
Anna paused. 

“And what has that to do with luck?” 
Felicia prompted. 

“Luck? Luck?” repeated Havam 
Anna, and then, with the characteristi 
lift of her shoulders: “The young man 
won the lottery—the Grand Prize—ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“That was a gift of fortune!” Feli- 
cia exclaimed. 

“But that is not all, sefiorita. Sev- 
eral weeks go by; we see no more of 
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the young man. But I hear rumors— 
one who wins the Grand Prize is fa- 
mous in Havana, for a little while. I 
hear of him at Jai Alai, at the Casino 
and at the races. And always I hear 
that he loses; his luck has broken. 

“Then, one evening he comes to my 
café again. He sends Alphonse to sum- 
mon me.. And, sefiorita, I find him 
changed! The sadness of his eyes has 
deepened ; he looks thin, shabby. I sit 
down at the table before him and I send 
Alphonse for cognac. 

“Nothing is said for a long space, but 
finally he raises his head. ‘Sefiorita,’ 
he says, smiling that hard smile that is 
not good on a young man’s face, ‘the 
ten thousand is gone. I’m broke.’ 

“IT say nothing, wondering what. is 
coming. Hard-luck tales have become 
an old story and I have to combat a 
reputation as an easy mark. 

“Inwardly, he seems to be fighting a 
battle with himself. I look at him, feel- 
ing deep in me a little sense of disap- 
pointment. I do not like to think of 
any man running to a woman, begging 
charity. Somehow, it does not seem 
like—what you call?—playing the 
game. 

“He sees in my eyes something of 
what I feel. Bitterly he shakes his 
head. ‘Oh, I’m not a panhandler—yet"’ 
he exclaims, ‘But I’ve heard that 
you’re square, on the level; that yo 
give a man a boost instead of a kick. 
I don’t want charity.” He fumbles in 
his shirt and draws out a string looped 
round his neck. And what do you 
think it hold? A ring. A diamond soli- 
taire! Large, at least three carats, the 
setting platinum, beautifully worked. 

“He breaks the string and pushes the 
ring across the table. ‘How much is it 
worth ?’ he asks. 

“The stone is clear, flawless, perfect, 
so far as I can judge. 

“*Seven hundred dollars—if it is as 
good as it looks,’ I guess. 


“‘*Nearer nine hundred! Sefiorita 


old scars and half-healed wounds. 
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Oreyla, will you—stake me to steamer 
fare to Colon, on the security of this 
ring?’ His eyes burn as they look into 
mine. ‘You needn’t be afraid—it 
isn’t stolen! I’m a fool, I suppose, but 
—I don’t want to pawn it; and I’ve got 
to get to Colon.’ 

“**Why?’ I ask, wondering from what 
he is running away. 

“Again he reads my thought. ‘I’m 
not wanted by the police—or any one 
else. It’s the- other way around. 
There’s a man in Colon He does 
not finish, but his face grows hard, his 
hands clench. ‘Will you stake me?’ he 
repeats. ‘If I don’t come for the ring 
in a year—it’s yours.’ 

“Senorita, I do not know what to 
do or say. The request is so strange, 
unusual. My first impulse is to say no; 
but it is such a small thing to do. The 
young man, I feel, is honest. He is— 
what you call?—down on the luck, but 
far some sentiment he does not wish 
to pawn the ring. I nod my head yes. 
Foolish? Perhaps. He reaches for my 
hand across the table and presses it.” 

Again Havana Anna paused, her eyes 
fixed unseeingly on the heaving, rest- 
less miles of gray-green water. 

Felicia, also, was silent under the lin- 
gering spell of the Spanish woman’s 
simple recital. Unaccountably, it had 
set vibrating every chord of sympathy 
in her heart.’ It was as though some 
gentle, but ruthless hand had uncovered 
She 
felt an overpowering impulse to ques- 
tion, struggled against it, and suc- 
cumbed. 


“Who was he, 


Sefiorita Oreyla? 
What became of him?” 


“I have not seen him since that 
night—one year and six months ago. 
But”—she paused musingly—“‘week 
before last I got a letter from my man- 
ager in Colon. He tell me that a man 
has asked for me at the place there. 
He gave no name, but my manager 
say he want to see me about a ring. 











It may be the same, but it may be only 
one: of those East Indians who want to 
sell me something.” 

Felicia’s first surge of interest sub- 
sided. There had been a moment's 
breathless wonder whether the man by 
some strange combination of Fate could 
be Graydon, an unreasoning premoni- 
tion. The lottery—Graydon’s luck! 
Vividly, the last interview with him 
flashed into her mind: his answer when 
she bade him stay and face their world. 

“Why should I stay?” he had asked. 
“In your eyes my guilt is proven. The 
governors of the Centurion have made 
a thorough job of it, to say nothing 
of Heppler and—Graydon’s luck! I 
have no defense, there’s none I could 
offer that would make you or the others 
believe—unless you wanted to. No! I 
shall just drop out. My _reason 
wouldn’t interest you. And my going,” 
he had added, more bitterly, “will nat- 
urally clinch the guilt beyond all doubt.” 

Those had been his last words. She 
had expected something else, some de- 
fense, some morsel of explanation that 
would give her own heart an excuse to 
discredit the estimate of the world. 
He had offered none. 

Resolutely, she assured herself that 
the impulse to associate Graydon with 
Sefiorita Oreyla’s story was fantastic in 
the light of reason and sane second 
thought. Things did not happen that 
way. Graydon had stepped from her 
life, finally, irrevocably. Whatever had 
become of him, he could hold no part 
in its future determination. 

The arrival of Fairchild, who 
dropped into the deck chair at her left, 
quickened her return to actualities. His 
atmosphere of suave strength discour- 
aged consideration of remote possibil- 
ities, fanciful imaginings. Her mind 
was too full, however, to catch the 
quick, questioning flash of his eyes as 
they passed from her to Sefiorita 
Oreyla. 

“Well, how are we all this morning ?” 
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he smiled. “Sufficiently absorbed in 
each other not to be seasick ?” 

“Miss Oreyla’s the best antidote in 
the world,” Felicia declared. “I’d for- 
gotten there was a sea running.” 

Again the fleeting shadow crossed 
Fairchild’s face. 

“Well, the captain tells me we'll 
make Colon Breakwater by two o’clock 
to-morrow. I can’t say I'll be sorry.” 

“Yes,” nodded Havana Anna. “And 
to-morrow night you and Mees Adams 
will dance at the Stranger’s Club? It 
will be Saturday.” 


The city of Colon has at least three 
aspects. There is the Colon of the 
casual tourist, a kaleidoscope of the Ho- 
tel Washington, the East Indian curio 
shops on Front Street, and the gov- 
ernment docks, which properly lie in 
the American town of Cristobal. Then 
there is the Colon of the canal work- 
ers, a place of sturdy hopes, high am- 
bitions, small jealousies, and warm 
friendships—a typical American settle- 
ment. The third aspect is the native, 
a strange mingling of Spanish, negro, 
Indian and Chinese types and all the 
variations between; two-story . frame 
buildings with balconies jutting the 
width of the sidewalk, so that a trop- 
ical shower need have no terrors for 
the careful pedestrian; queer incense 
from a hundred far ports ; skins yellow, 
black, and copper. 

It is a fascinating Colon, with its 
mixed jargon of twenty races floating 
down from these same high balconies 
where the native city takes the air on 
muggy evenings; cantinas at every cor- 
ner with row on row. of bottles, bear- 
ing the gaudiest of labels and God 
knows what deadly concoctions; shops 
not more than eight feet wide, dis- 
playing everything from calico to point 
d’esprit; narrow passages, with open 
doors leading back into burrows famil- 
iar only to their inhabitants and the 
sanitary corps. 
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The line between the races is 
strongly marked, carefully ' observed. 
There is only one place where the dif- 
ferent interests, conflicting instincts of 
this polyglot, halfway house of the west- 
ern oceans meet and touch, distantly 
—the.Café America, eventual destina- 
tion of every one who visits Colon, 

True to Havana Anna’s prediction, 
Fairchild and Felicia found themselves, 
early in the evening, part of the gay, 
feverish, happy throng at the Stranger’s 
Club, that delightful, ramshackle old 
structure near the beach which is a 
cross between a sail loft and a ware- 
house—until one climbs to its hospita- 
ble balconies. Adams had _ secured 
cards for them, and, while Fairchild 
and Felicia danced to syncopations that 
even Broadway might have envied, he 
found a secluded corner and three con- 
genial souls who were more interested 
in bridge than dancing. 

The colorful scene aroused in Felicia 
a vivacious, buoyant mood that was un- 
usual with her. Easily she carried off 
first honors where animation, subtle 
daring, the lightning give and take of 
clever, attractive people bent on the last 
farthing of enjoyment, reigned su- 
preme. She danced every dance, seem- 
ingly tireless; during the few oppor- 
tunities she had to consider anything 
but the immediate moment, she felt a 
curious wonder at her own vivacity, al- 
most as though she glimpsed a new, 
never-before-known self. 

Fairchild she danced with perhaps 
half a dozen times. She knew that he 
only awaited an opportunity to seek 
her alone and ask for the decision she 
had evaded since their interrupted talk 
on the Balboa. Now, although the se- 
ductive charm of the evening made 
favorable consideration of his offer 
seem more logical than ever, disarming 
objection with the whisper that all 
things were possible, she perversely kept 
him at a distance. That her answer 
would be given before the night ended, 
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Felicia felt convinced, but now she 
would enjoy a last hour untrammeled. 
As for Fairchild, his mood offered 
decided contrast to Felicia’s. He 
danced often, but seemed reserved, 
watchful, viewing the others with a 
calm poise that amounted almost to 
aloofness. Occasionally, he chatted 
with some civilian or an army or navy 
man from Fort Randolph or Coco 
Sola. When not dancing, he consid- 
ered Felicia speculatively, unobtru- 
sively, but as though he read deep into 
her mood and was content to wait. 

At twelve o’clock, when the nonde- 
script orchestra struck into the strains 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” a young 
naval aviator who had found Felicia’s 
dancing rarely to his taste, proposed that 
they make up a party and continue the 
evening at the Café America, other- 
wise Havana Anna’s. Fairchild ob- 
jected. He questioned Felicia solicit- 
ously, asking if she did not feel too 
tired and suggesting that the Café 
America might not be entirely the sort 
of place she would care to visit. 

“And this woman—er—Sefiorita 
Oreyla,” he concluded, “of course, it 
was all right enough aboard the Balboa, 
but here—I don’t really think we want 
to follow up the acquaintance.” 

“Why not?” Felicia retorted. “TI 
found her quite interesting and worth 
while. Besides, I’m not a bit tired and 
we have Dad for a chaperon—unless 
he wants to play bridge all night.” 

And so it was arranged, Adams 
grumbling a little that a man of his 
years should be dragged off to a caba- 
ret at midnight, but, as usual, falling 
in with his daughter’s pleasure. 

As they left the club Fairchild con- 
trived to linger with Felicia a little be- 
hind the others. 

“You have been more wonderful 
than ever, to-night,” he said softly, and 
looked into her eyes with an expression 
that carried meaning far deeper than 
the compliment. What he saw made 
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him brush her arm lightly with his fin- 
ger tips. 

At the touch she started, involun- 
tarily drawing away. The second’s 
contact had sent a chill through her 
that seemed more of the soul than of 
the body. With a breathless laugh and 
a commonplace, she sought to shake 
off the feeling as they hastened after 
the rest of the party. 

In contrast to the Stranger’s Club, 
the evening at the Café America was 
just beginning as they arrived. There 
was the usual oblong dance floor, edged 
with tables, ahd, beyond these, more 
tables packed so closely together that 
one wondered how the perspiring wait- 
ers could so deftly thread the maze. 
The party froni the club, consisting of 
Felicia, two other women—Mrs. Ord- 
way and Miss Craig—Adams, Fair- 
child, the aviator, and a fourth man, 
found a table on the outer fringe in 
a corner of the big, high-ceilinged room. 
Scarcely had they seated themselves 
when a soft voice spoke at Felicia’s 
shoulder. 


“Ah, Sefiorita Adams, I thought you” 


would come. Every one does—espe- 
cially after a dance at the Stranger’s 
Club. Is it not so, Mr. Smithers?” 
Sefiorita Oreyla asked, turning to the 
aviator. 

“Right you are, Miss Oreyla,” he 
answered, rising. “This is the bright- 
est spot in Colon—after. midnight.” 
Then, with a questioning look about 
the table: “Join us, won’t you?” 

Ignoring the hostility in Fairchild’s 
eyes, Havana Anna signaled a waiter 
to draw up a chair. The others seemed 
glad enough to welcome her, Adams 
frankly interested in this, to him, un- 
usual type. 

Smithers gave the order and turned 
to Felicia. 

“Shall we dance? It’s a fox trot.” 

She shook her head. 

“Let’s make it the next one. I really 
am a little tired.” 


The others paired off and made their 
way to the dance floor. Smithers, see- 
ing some one he knew at a near-by 
table, excused himself. Felicia glanced 
toward her father and noted that he 
was gazing with interested eyes at the 
motley crowd about them. 

“And this is yours, Miss Oreyla?” 
she asked with an inclusive wave of the 
hand. 

Havana Anna nodded. 

“How do you like it? Too—what 
you call?—crude?” Her little gesture 
indicated a certain proprietary pride. 
“It is my business to amuse—every- 
body; not just a few. We bar no one 
who is reasonably decent. God knows, 
there’s little enough of fun, here in the 
tropics.” 

She glanced up. Felicia was paying 
no heed to her words. The Spanish 
woman was startled by the sudden look 
of immobility that had come over the 
girl’s face. Her lips were rigid, eyes 
dilated, and the arm that rested lightly 
on the table before her was trembling. 

“What is it, sefiorita?’” Havana Anna 
questioned sharply, leaning forward. 
“Are you ill?” 

Felicia seemed to make an effort to 
pull herself together. She gave a warn- 
ing glance toward her father who sat 
two or three places away, watching the 
dancers. : 

“That ring! Where—where did you 
get it?” she breathed. Her hand 
reached forward and closed lightly 
about the Spanish woman’s wrist. 

Sefiorita Ofeyla gently disengaged 
her hand from the other’s grasp, rais- 
ing her wrist so that the light struck 
full into the heart of a single large dia- 
mond. Quickly she slipped the ring 
from her finger and placed it in Fe- 
licia’s shaking palm. There was a note 
of breathlessness in her own voice. 

“Do you know the ring; sefiorita?” 

But by this time Felicia had regained 
part of her self-control. She had given 
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the gem one swift glance. Now she 
pushed it toward the other woman. 

“Yes, I’ve seen the ring before. No 
one could forget it.” She paused un- 
certainly. “It—it belonged to a girl I 
used to know. Let us say no more 
about it. See, the music has stopped 
and the others will be coming back.” 

Havana Anna viewed Felicia with a 
glance half of curious interest and half 
of sympathy. She seemed to look be- 
hind the barrier of reserve that the girl 
had thrown up. 

“As you will, sefiorita,” she answered 
casually. Then, as the music struck into 
an encore, she added: “The man who 
gave me that ring in Havana visit me 
here this afternoon. He say he will 
return to claim it to-night.” 

At the simple words Felicia felt a 
strange surge of feeling. The garish 
lights, blatant music, heterogeneous 
figures—all the bizarre, clashing ele- 
ments that went to make up the Café 
America—faded. It was as though her 


life had been turned back two years, 


and stopped. Again she faced Arthur 
Graydon in the coldly formal drawing- 
room of her father’s house. Again 
she heard her voice saying the words 
which from that day had been burned 
into her memory. 

“What can I believe, Arthur? You 
say there is nothing to add to the de- 
cision of the Centurion’s governors. 
They have found you guilty, expelled 
you from the club. Would they do 
that if they were not sure? And yet 
—I ask you for your defense, your 
explanation of the marked cards found 
in your room and Heppler’s statement 
that you gave him the cards to substitute 
for those ordered when you played. 
You give me none, yet you ask what I 
have to say! What have you to say?” 

Then Graydon’s obstinate silence as 
he searched her eyes for—what? Blind 
faith? She had wanted to believe, but 
all the generations of logic handed 
down by her forbears and crystallized in 


P almost reached the table. 
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the girl, Felicia Adams, had forbidden. 
She could not believe unless Graydon 
himself should offer some morsel of 
excuse, some shadow of defense—no 
matter how slight—that would help her 
heart to silence reason. 

Desperately, she had made her final 
appeal. 

“Ifyou are innocent, Arthur, hold 
up your head, live your life as always, 
stay. here and put your whole heart 
and soul into the task of making the 
world acknowledge your innocence. 
Make your will conquer disbelief.” 

Then his answer, which had left her 
numb and hopeless. 

She had silently handed him his ring. 

With a clash of cymbals the music 
of the fox trot ended, and back into 
Felicia’s consciousness came the babel 
of the café. She saw Fairchild and 
Mrs, Ordway moving toward her. The 
vision of the past had gripped with an 
intensity that left her weak and trem- 
bling, but in her heart was a new buoy- 
ancy. Fairchild and Mrs. Ordway had 
She leaned 
forward, speaking so low that Havana 
Anna could scarcely catch the words. 

“Tf—if he comes, can you arrange 
so that I may talk with him alone—if 
only for a moment?” 


The entrance to the Café America is 
by no means imposing. There is no 
ornate sidewalk canopy above the door, 
no brass-buttoned, uniformed attendant 
to receive and dispatch expensive, 
glass-sided motor cars; no thick-car- 
peted, deep-chaired lobby where white- 
shouldered women and men in dinner 
coats wait, meet, and greet before be- 
ginning the business of pleasure. 

Instead, one enters a narrow hallway 
and is immediately confronted by a 
flight of steep stairs leading to the 
second floor, where the café is situ- 
ated. At the head of the stairs is a 
small landing and an open door from 
which issues the buzz of myriad- 
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tongued conversation, interspersed by 
the treble clatter of vigorously handled 
dishes and glassware. Periodically, the 
orchestra adds its share of metallic 
melody to the din that rolls down the 
stairway. Decidedly, there is nothing 
about the Café America savoring of 
Forty-second Street and Broadway, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the noise. 

So thought Arthur Graydon as he 
turned in at the street door, and hesi- 
tated a moment before the stairs. In 
two years he had succeeded in bringing 
himself to the point where he could 
think of New York without bitterness. 
At first But to-night he called it 
home, and enjoyed a second’s senti- 
mental thrill in the thought. Yes, it 
was home—a home he never expected 
to return to. All that bay in the past. 
New York—his New York—had 
shrugged a sophisticated shoulder and 
turned an indifferent back, dismissing 
him not in virtuous horror over what 
it thought he had done, but with cyni- 
cal disdain for one who has been found 
out. 

Even Felicia—he could think of Fe- 
licia dispassionately now—even she 
had failed utterly in comprehension. 
And with what stern purpose, with 
what vows for eventual vindication, he 
had left New York! Now Truly, 
two years’ retrospection, two: years of 
vain search, tempered by reflection, will 
change a man’s ideas. And then, when 
he had at last run Heppler to earth, 
Heppler’s story, gasped and slobbered 
forth in the sordid house in Panama 
City where he had found him, had 
sounded so grotesque, so wildly im- 
probable that Graydon himself .scarcely 
believed it. Certainly, no one else 
would. That was one thing the two 
years had taught him—not to try to 
buck impossibilities. 

Two weeks later Heppler had died. 
No, Graydon would never return. But 
he had a peculiar fancy to secure the 
ring from Havana Anna; he would 











keep it, an offering to dead sentiment. 
To-morrow, when he boarded the 
shabby, west-coast steamer that would 
carry him to Valparaiso and a new life, 
the last filament that stretched back into 
the past would be broken. 

Then—Graydon saw Felicia. He 
had mounted the stairs and paused just 
inside the upper door, his eyes cas- 
ually scanning the room in search of 
Havana Anna. There had been no pre- 
monition, no sense of nearness, no hint 
of impending shock. His glance had 
simply wandered out over the dance 
floor and encountered hers as_ she 
whirled to the music. 

Graydon’s first impulse was toward 
disbelief ; he was mistaken, it could not 
be Felicia. But the look of: recogni- 
tion that leaped from the girl’s eyes 
into his own told him it was she. He 
saw her speak to her partner. They 
quickened their step, reversed and cut 
across the corner of the floor. Graydon 
was powerless to check the wave of 
emotion that swept him, carrying before 
it all the self-schooling and suppression 
of the past two years. It was as though 
the gap in their lives had never been. 
She was before him, holding out her 
hand. 

“Arthur!” 

For a moment their glances met and 
clung; then his look went beyond her, 
toward the man who lingered at her 
shoulder. It met the slightly contemp- 
tuous gaze of Fairchild. 

Graydon stiffened. The hand that 
had started to meet the girl’s fell to 
his side, the knuckles contracting. 
Briefly, he held her look again before 
his eyes dropped. 

“Er—pardon me,” he murmured. 
“There must be some—mistake.” 

A little sound, half sob, broke from 
Felicia. In that. moment all her agony 
and uncertainty of soul had burst into 
a flame of self-understanding. She 
knew the man before her was Arthur 
Graydon. She knew that she loved him, 
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always liad loved, always would love 
him. What he was, what he had been, 
mattered nothing. And the understand- 
ing had come too late. In his heart 
there could be nothing for her but bit- 
terness, the bitterness that is bred of 
faith unfulfilled. Thus she read his de- 
nial, 

Havana Anna’s soft, 
yoice broke the tension. 

“Ah, sefior, we have expect you. 
Old friends, yes?” She cast a glance 


but assured 


at Fairchild, a glance charged with pe- 
“Let us go to my of- 


culiar mockery. 
fice.” 

With a nod she assumed command 
of the situation, urging Felicia forward 
and giving Graydon’s arm a gentle, 
but compelling pressure. Fairchild 
frowned, then shrugged and followed. 
He stepped to Felicia’s side. 


“This is bound to be painful for all - 


of us,” he murmured. 
don, don’t 


“If it is Gray- 
you think it would be far 
kinder—to him—not to insist on his 
identity? Remember u 

But the other had caught the words. 
He laughed harshly. 

“Strangely considerate of my feel- 
ings, Fairchild!” 

Felicia and Havana Anna looked 
from one to the other. Fairchild had 
fallen back a step, his brows tensing. 
He hesitated, one corner of his mouth 
curling up. Abruptly, he turned on 
his heel and addressed the girl. 

“Come, Felicia,” he urged. “Better 
get out of this. We don’t want a 
scene.” 

“There won’t be any scene, Fair- 
child! I could kill you cheerfully, but 
—I’m sane enough not to do it.” 
Graydon strode forward until a scant 
foot separated him from the other. 

“This meeting isn’t of my seeking. 
I never wanted to see one of the whole 
proper pack of you again! But now 
—it took me two years to find Heppler. 
I found him, and I know the truth!” 

For a moment the older man’s poise 
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seemed to fail him, but only for a mo- 
ment. He answered with a sardonic 
smile. 

Felicia took a step forward. Havana 
Anna restrained her. 

“Wait!” she whispered. 

“What I couldn’t fathom was the 
why of it, Fairchild,” Graydon contin- 
ued. “But it’s plain enough, now—Fe- 
licia. So you had me thrown out of 
the Centurion Club. Graydon’s luck 
played into your hands. Then a bribe 
to Heppler, the attendant who usually 
brought our cards from the office. To 
make it sure, you threatened to send 
him up the river for some past thievery. 
You see, I know the whole story. And 
the marked cards planted in my room 
to cinch it. Oh, the trick was easy!” 
Graydon laughed shortly. 

“There. was no publicity—no hint of 
crooked cards at the Centurion must 
ever reach the public’s ears! But that 
wasn’t necessary. A judicious word in 
certain quarters. You gambled that Fe- 
licia’s affection for me wouldn’t stand 
against the evidence you framed.” 

For a moment Graydon’s eyes went 
from Fairchild to the girl. In them 
was a look of hopelessness, the misery 
of dead illusions. The old emotion 
and feeling he had thought conquered 
during the two years had merely been 
subdued. Now, they threatened to 
overwhelm him. 

Fairchild’s voice broke the silence. 

“You don’t expect any one to believe 
that, do you? Or ate you going to be 
absurd enough to think you can prove 
it? Come, Felicia!” 

Graydon turned to the girl. 

“No—I can’t prove it. And I don’t 
exipect you to believe—any more than 
you did two years ago. You'd never 
have heard if ” An inward strug- 
gle shook him. 

Felicia looked at the two men, her 
lips frozen by the tumult in her heart. 
Havana Anna’s voice, asking a question, 
sounded strangely distant. 
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“Ah, Sefior Fairchild, it is to con- 
gratulate, yes? There is an understand- 
ing between Mees Adams and you?” 

Fairchild ignored her, 

“Come, Felicia,” he repeated. 

“No!” Havana Anria’s languor 
dropped from her. “Think, sefior!” 
she said, turning to Graydon. “You 
say there is no proof?” 

Hopelessly, Graydon shook his head 

“Heppler’s dead. Even if he weren’t, 
neither he nor I would be believed. 
There’s no antidote for this kind of 
poison. I’m licked without——” 

“Felicia, I won't listen and I can’t 
permit you to!” Fairchild interrupted 
sharply. “It’s time we joined your fa- 
ther.” His hand fell on her arm. She 
shook it off. 

Havana Anna stepped before Fair- 
child, her eyes like pieces of gray ice, 
but her hands convulsively shredding 
the thin lace of her handkerchief. She 
spoke in Spanish rapidly. 

He fell back a step, his eyés set and 
his thin mouth twitching. 

“You wouldn’t “i 

But the Spanish woman gave him no 
chance to finish. She whirled toward 
Felicia. 

“This—this thing that calls himself 
a man is not free to offer himself to 
you or any woman. God help me! He 
is my—husband.” 


With a little shiver of ecstasy Fe- 
licia pressed nearer to the man at her 


side. His arm went round her shoul- 
ders and he laughed softly, confidently. 
It was one of those lavish nights 
that- come only in the tropics; the sky 
a velvet shadow box; stars almost near 
enough to touch, the watch lights of the 
world ; soft air caressing sleeping palms. 
To-night the small waves breaking 
against the sea wall carried a note of 
joyous abandon as though they were 
the heralds of untold happiness. 
“Arthur, tell me—it isn’t 
dream?” she murmured. 
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His arm tightened about her. 

“And you don’t hate me because— 
I didn’t measure up to the test?” 

“I guess neither of us measured up, 
dear,” he answered. “Cross-purposes 
—human obstinacy. I thought you 
should believe in me blindly. I was 
too proud to—to ask for your faith. 
Heppler disappeared immediately after 
the meeting at the Centurion. Some 
things I discovered made me pretty cer- 
tain that he had gone to Havana. You 
couldn’t know that I was going away 
to search him out and forge the truth 
from him.” Graydon paused. “I guess 
neither of us ever would have under- 
stood—if it had not been for Havana 
Anna. To think that she is Fairchild’s 
wife!” 

“What a hell it must have been for 
her before she left him!” Felicia echoed. 
“Married at eighteen and thrust into 
such a life!—gambling and cheating at 
cards on ocean steamers, worming their 
way into exclusive clubs only to fleece 
the people who befriended them, keep- 
ing just beyond reach of the law.” 

“Yes, it must have been pretty 
tough,” Graydon agreed with mascu- 
line lack df imagination. “But, by 
Jove!—she certainly came to the front 
to square me. There'll be quite a stir 
at the Centurion when the governors 
get the facts.” He laughed grimly. 
“But let’s forget it, now—all of it ex- 
cept the debt we owe Havana Anna.” 

“And Graydon’s luck,” Felicia added. 
“Don’t forget that, dear. It’s what 
brought Havana Anna to us.” 

And while. Graydon and Felicia 
looked out across the Caribbean toward 
the future, the business of pleasure was 
just beginning at the Café America. 
With a handshake and a quiet smile, 
Sefiorita Oreyla, as she preferred to be 
called, greeted her patrons. None of 
them guessed that the smile was a little 
forced, that the warmth of the hand- 
clasp masked a profound desolation. 
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ERRILIE MAYNE thought 
Maeterlinck was a kind of 
cheese. But she knew the 

Bluebird, Sid Gruman’s floating dance 
palace, knew every inch of its rococo 
gilt and tinsel, and because she was wise 
beyond her ‘hineteen years, she wondered 
that youth could be satisfied with the 
happiness it Offered ; a happiness as arti- 
ficial as the faded morning-glories trail- 
ing wire stems across the flimsy, latticed 
ceiling—a scintillating soap bubble of 
happiness that must leave, at its inevi- 
table bursting, evidence of its existence 
as impalpable as the transient wetness of 
a furtively brushed tear. 

A scratch on the thin wash of blue 
paint would reveal the water-logged 
timbers of a useless hulk, and, as for 
Sid Gruman, underneath the sleek im- 
maculateness of him—yes, Merrilie, her 
knowledge of Maeterlinck to the con- 
trary, was wise beyond her years. 

Tom Dorgan, the Mole—a propensity 
for night work had earned him the name 
—could not dance. He vastly pre- 
ferred the movies. Bill Hart. “The 
way that boy tickles the trigger of a 
gun sure is something pretty.” Or, if 
not the movies, simply to sit on the 
highest of the narrow flight of steps 
bridging the damp, basement areaway 
of the Vallambrosa—furnished rooms 
by day, week, or mo; no cooking al- 
lowed—and watch with his ferret eyes 
the smothering fog bead Merrilie’s head 
with a million moonstones, as it as- 
suredly did when caught in the flicker- 
ing lights from a naked hallway gas 
jet. 

She could be so strangely silent at 
these times that he must reach out a 


hand and touch her, to satisfy himself 
that she was not a ghost. 

“Scares me almost, Merry, when you 
get that funny far-away look in your 
eyes.” 

Whereupon, Merrilie would turn her 
head with a great scattering of moon- 
stones and laugh at his solemn, misun- 
derstanding face. 

“Tommikins, if you aren’t the great- 
est * she would say. 

But even while she was answering 
him, caution must send that ferret 
glance of his searching the fog of the 
street for gray splotches which would 
presently emerge into the triangle of 
light orf the pavement below as scur- 
rying human figures, to become a mo- 
ment later gray splotches again, merg- 
ing into the night. Always, there lurked 
the possibility that a gray splotch might 
remain a gray splotch. Motionless. 
Tantalizingly unrecognizable behind the 
fog wall. Officer Rafferty, perhaps. 
“Though I’d like to know what that bird 
thinks he’s got on me.” 

But there was no gray splotch. Just 
Merrilie, suffused im a soft radiance be- 
side him, reminding him of the lilies 
he had glimpsed one Easter morning in 
a church. The Mole had made a thou- 
sand-dollar haul that day—a pearl pend- 
ant from a dame in the crowd at the 
door. 

Always, -thereafter, he had ‘brought 
Merrilie a lily on Easter morning, in a 
pot with a green crépe-paper frill around 
it, apologetically if with but one blos- 
som, but oftener than not with four; 
and he had never failed to tell her, his 
voice husky and strangely reverent for 
him, that she was more beautiful than 
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all the lilies in the universe, and “T’ll 
kill the d P o 

“Tommikins.” 

And then in the eyes of Merrilie, who 
was both happy and frightened because 
he loved her so, would creep that far- 
away look. Forgotten the Vallambrosa, 
its bay windows bulging like swollen 
eyes. Forgotten the gray limpness of 
sleazy curtains which concealed nothing 
and revealed so much; dim, narrow halls 
reeking of musty carpets, moldy plaster 
and gas. Forgotten, strange as it may 
seem, even the Mole himself. The loose 
jaw and large-knuckled, spatulate hands, 
the double-jointed thumb that could 
bend backward and down, forming a 
perfect letter C. Hands to remember. 
Powerful, yet weak. Stained—the fin- 
gers yellow. 

A cable car careened out of the fog 
and shuttled down the hill. The Mole 


shifted his gaze from girl to fog and 
back to girl again. 
“Thought this was your night for 


the old joy tub as per usual. 
- Gruman had a fall-out?” 

Merrilie shook her head. 

“Ankles. You can’t imagine the ache, 
Tom. I—I—well, I told Gruman I 
couldn’t—not to-night.” 

The ferret eyes narrowed to flicker- 
ing points. 

“Lookit here, Merrilie, when you go- 
ing to cut that footwork out? You're 
killing yourself, girl, on your pins all 
day at the Five & Ten, and then danc- 
ing nights for a bunch o’ x 

“Three nights a week won’t hurt any- 
body,” defended Merrilie, smoothing her 
ankles with nervous, ineffectual pats. 
“I like it some ways. Lights. Music. 
Fun.” 

“Ye-eh, you do,” he said meaningly. 
“Say, Merrilie, I been a good dog on 
this proposition. Ain’t whined once 
about you running down there to Gru- 
man’s, scow. How many times do I 
have to tell you that if you can’t make 
a go of things working at the Five & 

10—Aius. 


You and 


Ten, I'd stake you to your room and 

beard.” 
“You couldn’t, Tom. You haven't 

had a job, a regular job, since——” 

“Whadda you mean—regular job? I 
got the coin, ain’t I?” 

“I didn’t say i 

“No, you didn’t say nothing. Don’t 
need to. I’m wise to the fact that you’re 
up against it for ready cash, otherwise 
you wouldn’t be stepping for Gruman 
and that crowd down at that jazz joint 
until you dfop.” 

“Joint—that’s all you know.” Mer- 
rilie laughed a tender, protesting laugh 
at the stupidity of him. “Bluebird 
means happiness—Shakespeare.” 

The Mole refused to be convinced. 

“If it’s all so square and aboveboard, 
why can’t I know the grand idea? Why 
do you always begin to talk about some- 
thing else, nervouslike, when I ask you? 
Tell you this, Merry, I ain’t got much 
use for that boy, Gruman. Too slick 
looking for one thing.” He went on 
anxiously. “You wouldn’t fall for a 
guy like him, Merry. Why, a girl’d be 
a fool ad 

“Oh, him,” scoffed Merrilie, “of 
course not, stupid, I—I hate him—al- 
most.” 

“Then why . 

The aureole vanished as Merrilie 
turned her head quickly out of the ave- 
nue of light. She ceased the, restless 
smoothing of her ankles. 

“Why won't I tell you why I dance 
for Gruman? For the same reason you 
won't tell me where you go every night. 
For the same reason you won’t say why 
they call you the ‘Mole.’ Why you 
always have plenty of money and never 
any regular work. Why you get tight 
all over every time some one passes, 
and why you're so relieved to know it 
isn’t a cop—Rafferty, for instance. Tom, 
you’re not having anything to do with 
that—that—water-front gang? Tom- 
mikins !” 

“Can it.” 
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Merrilie felt the muscles of his arm 
go taut under her grip. 

“You'll shake the gang, Tom, promise 
me. The cops are next.” 

“Who said I’m running with the 
gang? You did, that’s who.” 

“That night the launch xs 

“Godallmighty, Merrilie, if you’re go- 
ing to swallow every word the papers 
say. They ain’t the Bible.” 

“Tom, did I say it was you? Did I? 
Listen, Tom, that night the launch with 
all the cops on board was out there in 
the fog, doing nothing——” 

“You’re damn right they wasn’t no 
picnic.” 

“The papers said——” 

“Who cares what the papers said? 
Aw-w, Merry, come on, let’s quit the 
kidding.” 

“You always want to change the sub- 
ject——”” 

“When there’s you to talk about, who 
wouldn’t ?” 

A clumsy arm went about her shoul- 
ders. 

“Wanta hear about the dress I seen 
downtown?’ White, all dripping with 
beads, white beads. You’d look like a 
—a lily in it, Merry.” 

She would have none of it. 

“Tom, the cops saw another launch 
sneaking out of the fog—somebody 
flashed a light—quick—but one of the 
gang got away. Jumped overboard and 
made for the piling under the wharf. 
Rafferty——” 

“Ye-eh, don’t I know? 
foot.” 

“Do you know what Rafferty saw?” 

“That boy’s got sore eyes.” 

“Rafferty saw a—hand, Tom. A 
hand reaching up—for a minute—out of 
the water. And, Tom, he said he’d know 
that hand again—anywhere—any time. 
Prehensile, that was the word the papers 
said.” 

“God, Merry, you must ’a’ learned it 
by heart, what the papers said. And 
so you think it was my mitt they 


Old Flat- 
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glimmed ? 
o’ faith in me. 
a brain st 

and you-——” 

“I didn’t say it was your—your hand, 
Tom. I E 

“Sure, I know, all right, all right. 
Trying to let me down soft and easy so 
I won't feel the bump, eh? Leave it to 
a skirt. I guess, though, lilies is cold.” 

He rose, anger quickening in the fer- 
ret eyes. 

“I’m going 

“To meet the gang?” - 

“To hell, mebbe.” . 

Unobserved by the Mole, a gray 
splotch darkened against the fog. Mer- 
rilie recognized the slow tread of Of- 
ficer Rafferty. In the darkened porch 
revelation was impossible. In_ the 
lighted doorway, his hand reaching to 
turn out the gas—— 

Rafferty had declared he would know 
that hand anywhere. She, too, could 
know—she wanted to know. “Tom- 
mikins,” she could say, “please turn out 
the gas. You know how I hate things, 
that flicker.” 

An ordinary enough statement, and 
yet one that masked a hundred unspoken 
words. The Mole would have floundered 
had he endeavored to define its under- 
lying significance, and Merrilie couldn’t 
have told it by half. But they both 
knew. 

It had evolved from a quarrel about 
the gang—all their disagreements cen- 
tered there—in the midst of which she 
had requested him to turn out the light 
because it made her creepy. Somehow, 
in that brief moment while he was in 
the hallway lowering the gas to a blue 
thread, the quarrel was broken, the at- 
mosphere cleared. Simultaneously they 
laughed, and he instantly told her she’ 
was more beautiful that all the lilies 
that ever grew, and she, listening, for- 
got the gang and the quarrel, forgot 
everything except that he loved her— 
that he’d kil-— 


Say, kid, you sure got a lot 
Some cub reporter gets 
trying to earn his salary 
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A foolish little phrase of reconcilia- 
tion, it was, just that. Now, he would 
regard the request without suspicion. 
Rafferty had declared—in the papers 
that What if—God, he’d fight! 
No, she couldn’t. Afraid, yes, afraid. 

Slowly Rafferty emerged into the 
lighted path, sauntered across the tri- 
angle and into the obliterating~ dark- 
ness. She—had—not—spoken. 

The Mole whipped about, hands im 
pockets, as the footsteps grated on the 
cement, 

“Old Flatfoot.” 

Merrilie’s eyes followed the departing 
figure. He had a night job, too, like 
the Mole. But the difference. She 
wished—but it was no use—Tom 
scorned the uniform. If only it could be 
Tom instead of Rafferty who came every 
night past the Vallambrosa. Steady. 
Dependable. Rafferty’s was a man’s 
job. 

She recalled the first time she had 
seen him, whistling an Irish jig as he 
tramped his beat. She was sitting alone 
on the top step in the disk of pale light, 
and he had looked up—and passed on. 
Lately, she thought he had slowed as he 
reached the Vallambrosa’s blinking eyes 
—perhaps, after all, it was only her 
imagination—but there was no mistake 
here: he never failed to look toward 
the lighted doorway. He seldom whis- 
tled now, but sang, instead; discon- 
nected snatches of a song that was all 
about ‘“Mavourneen” something or 
other. 

She—had—not—spoken. 

They were alone. Gone the distract- 
ing gray splotch; perhaps, after all, she 
was mistaken. 

“Please”—she turned toward the 
Mole—“turn out the gas, Tommikins. 
I—I hate things that flicker.” 

In the darkness he seated himself 
beside her, drawing her hand into the 
crook of his arm. 

“A lily,” he said reverently, “like I 
saw once in a church.” 
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“I didn’t know you went,” Merrilie 
said. 

“Where? Church? I ain’t no Sun- 
day-school kid, I admit, but I saw ’em. 
White. Like you. Merry, girl, I'd 
croak the guy that ever laid hands on 
you, even though it didn’t leave no more 
mark than if you’d touch one o’ them 
lilies with your finger nail—a little half 
moon that wouldn’t hardly show. My . 
lily.” 

After a while her voice: 

“Tom.” 

“You bet.” 

“Promise me, on the level, you'll 
shake the gang.” 

She raised her head from his shoul- 
der in an attitude of listening for his 
answer. He gave it, sullen-lipped. 

“You can’t make no Sunday-school 
Johnny out o’ me, Merry, I ain’t cut 
that way. But I got the coin, you have 
to admit that, and it ain’t a damn bit 
dirtier than Gruman’s either. When 


you say the word that you'll quit going 


out on the Bluebird three nights a week, 
when you’ll take my money instead 0’ 
his, why, then I'll join the cradle roll 
if you say so, and learn the golden text 
by heart every Sunday. Honest, 
Merry.” 

Merrilie drooped. 

“Are you game?” 

“I—I can’t, Tom.” 

“Right-o.” His lips twisted into a 
disagreeable smile. “See you later.” 

Angered, he thrust his cap low over 
his eyes, pulled the collar of his closely 
fitting jersey up around his face until 
only a narrow strip of pallid flesh 
showed across the cheek bone, and 
swung out into the fog, toward the bay. 

“Tom,” she called hoarsely, “you ain’t 
going—please—Tommikins.” 

With cold fingers she brushed the 
mist from her eyes and went up to her 
room. 

Tell him. It was like thumbing the 
soiled pages of a book. 

Two years ago, she, Merrilie Mayne 
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of the “Lyric Rosebud” chorus, and 
Jerry Conway, leading man. - 

Automobile rides after the show, with 
the make-up still daubed on their faces. 
‘Supper, late—anywhere. Then Kath- 
arine Conway. Merrilie had not known 
he was married, but of course no one 
believed that.- Least of all Sid Gruman 
who owned the show. 

‘The deserted, gloomy stage. Jerry 
rehearsing her in a skit for the chorus 
girls’ contest. Katharine there on the 
stage, hysterical, a small bottle clamped 
in her fingers. A scream—Katharine’s. 
Empty, now, the bottle, and Katharine 
sprawling at their feet, Jerry holding 
her in his arms and shaking her. Feet 
runping—Gruman’s. Merrilie, numb 
with fright, in the wings. 

Explanations in a room alone with 
‘Gruman. Wearying hours. Reitera- 
tions. Suspicions. One never could 
tell about Gruman. 

“See here, girlie’—he had turned 
upon her suddenly—“what’s the use of 


you getting your little hands smutty? 


You don’t mix in this fracas. See? 
You ain’t wise to the fact that Jerry 
was married ?” 

“Honest, Sid, I wasn’t. 
think wf 

“Sure, ain’t that what I’m trying to 
say?” He leaned toward her, voice 
lowered, gesticulating with brief, em- 
phatic movements of his right hand. 
“Kate’s health ain’t none too good. De- 
spondent. She swallows the dope. Get 
me? It’s like this, girlie, you got a 
future, so has Jerry. Kate’s gone “ 

She felt the warmth of his hand burn 
her thin sleeve. 

“Some little home wrecker she is— 
some little wa 

“Sid, God, you don’t believe 4 

“Surest thing I don’t. See here, lit- 
tle one, mum’s the word from Sid Gru- 
man, you can bank on it—that is 

Afterward, many times afterward, 
Merrilie recalled the uncompleted sen- 
tence; Gruman’s face; the sly, rising 


You don’t 
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inflection. They hung suspended in her 
mind, haunted her, nights when~ she 
should have been sleeping. The faces 
out beyond the footlights became leer- 
ing faces, later running together in a 
dizzy blur, and sometimes, after nights 
and nights of sleepless tossing, black 
spots floated before her eyes when she 
danced. 

He leered at het. 

“Mum’s the word, girlie, that is——” 

She was clutching steel—steel that 
fitted coldly into the palm of her hand. 
A finger touched the trigger. God, the 
torment staring out into the blackness 
and wondering—the trigger. Eyes, con- 
demning eyes; the finger tightened— 
tightened; the circle of cold, like ice, 
against her temple ; the trigger—she had 
not known it took so much effort to pull 
a trigger. 

Fhen, dazed and awake, she found 
herself sitting upright in bed, a shaft 
of fog-thickened night wind cutting 
across her arm; her fingers coiled about 
the cold, paint-scarred metal of the iron 
bed. 

The next day she went to Gruman. 

“I’m quitting, Sid—the chorus,” 

“Oh, no, you don’t.” 

“Honest, Sid, I can’t stand it, the 
night work 2 

He regarded her intently. 

“What next?” 

“Five & Ten—I guess. 

“Hair nets,” he sneered. 
niftiest little home 
chorus ?” 

“Sid, don’t—not that. Why, I’ve got 
lumps on my ankles big as eggs from 
dancing.” 

“Hair nets, eh? 
is. For the speediest 

She could dance, could Mertrilie. 
gretfully he watched her depart. 

There were whole days now, and 
nights as well, when she forgot the fat, 
oily face an@ too-soft hands; the oily 
pearl, as big as the end of her finger, in 


Hair nets.” 
“You, the 
wrecker in the 


That’s good, that 


” 


Re- 
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his scarfpin.. Forgot his loose lips, loose 
talk. 

Then, like a slippery cork, he bobbed 
up again, suave oiliness and all. She 
tried to avoid him, but he hemmed her in 
against the plate glass of ‘a cigar-store 
window. 

“And how is our little home wrecker? 
Gad, see her blush. Evil conscience, 
eh?” He winked. “Say, girlie, I’ve 
bought the Bluebird. Going to make 
a mint of money. I'll be needing some- 
body for a specialty, somebody that can 
dance like a certain little—what? Who’s 
said a word? All right, all right, don’t 
get peeved. Ankles? Who said any- 
thing about ankles? Three nights a 
week for fifteen minutes, just enough 
to make you forget you got ankles, or 
troubles either. I wonder how many 
you got—troubles,.I mean. _ Not one, 
I bet—since Gruman keeps his mouth 
shut.” 

He gave her a pointed look. 

“Three nights a week. You'll do it, 


girlie, to oblige a good friend like Sid 
Gruman ?” 


And because, after all, she did owe 
him a favor—he certainly had kept his 
word—and because there was the Mole 
who called her a lily, his lily, and who 
said he’d kill the first Well, be- 
cause Gruman had asked her with the 
same rising inflection in his voice that 
he had used on a previous occasion, she 
told him that perhaps, yes, she supposed 
she could manage some way. 

And the Mole insisted 
him? God, anything but that! 


Tell 


Another day of hair nets, ankles 
lanced with pain before twelve o'clock. 
At three-thirty, relief for ten minutes. 
At four and five lightning shafts of pain 
again that start the notions counter skim- 
ming past. - 

An annoyed voice rising out of the 
blur of things, things, things: 

“IT said light brown, double mesh. 
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Don’t you know what you are doing? 
This isn’t the color.” 

Then apologetic fumbling among 
the teetering counters. Did she say 
light or dark? Three quarters of an 
hour yet. The world clamors for hair 
nets—half past five—fifteen minutes. 
The ache—she was going mad with it. 

The voice of the floorwalker : 

“Whassa matter? Walking in your 
sleep? Here’s a lady been waiting ten 
min x 

Lights dimming over the counters. 
Five-forty-five. Freedom—and __ the 
Bluebird. 

The crowd huddled at the gangplank, 
a stretch of open deck, and beyond, 
laughter and the milling of eager feet 
toward the dance floor. Engines throb- 
bing, a shriek from the tug alongside. 

Nine o’clock was the time for Gru- 
man’s appearance with a coiled rope 
with which he marked off a circle in the 
middle of the floor, a signal for the 
crowd to surge forward, lift the rope 
and draw it taut, a zigzag loop. 

The orchestra broke into jazz, a tip- 
toe hush, and Merrilie, in green, the 
soft young green of tender grasses blow- 
ing in the wind, entered the circle, hair 
unbound, lips parted slightly. A nerve 
flame skyrocketed up and down her 
spine. Why didn’t she tell Gruman -she 
couldn’t? He could see her ankles were 
swollen. 

Tender grasses swayed low; black 
spots before her eyes; grasses lifting— 
lifting. Her arms reached up until her 
finger tips brushed a faded, paper morn- 
ing-glory half torn from its-wire stem 
and dangling from the latticed ceiling. 
A spatter of applatise leaped out. 

A quick desire to snatch the flower 
and tear it to shreds possessed her. He 
hadn’t any right to ask her to dance to- 
night—he hadn’t 

Again she tried to reach it, and failed 
as the hammering pain whipped her face 
gray. She would reach it, she would 
tear it to shreds before him to show 
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him she wasn’t afraid. A pirouette be- 
neath the dangling flower, the crowd 
unconsciously swaying to the rhythm 
of her, Applause as her fingers caressed 
it in passing. 

Then one arm leaped upward and she 
was poised motionless, one minute— 
reaching, straining; two minutes—she 
swayed gently—grasses in the wind; 
three min—and Merrilie collapsed within 
that dazed, sweating circle. Across her 
face trailed the wire vine, dusty petals 
graying her lips. 

As Gruman lifted her and wiped the 
dust from her lips with a perfumed 
silk handkerchief, a voice shrilled petu- 
lantly across the floor: 

“Gawd, Joe, ain’t they ever goin’ to 
begin dancin’ ?” 

After a while, consciousness; her 
head pillowed on a life preserver, while, 
buzzardlike, Gruman hovered near, ex- 
citedly pouring camphor on the silk 
handkerchief crumpled in a moist palm. 


“Feeling better, girlie? Say, ain't 


she the plucky little stepper, coming on 
without a tip about how bad she’s feel- 


ing? I thought you knew Sid Gruman 
better than that, girlie. All you got to 
do is crook your little finger—so—and 
somebody’s pretty foot don’t go on that 
floor again. Get me? That’s all you 
got to do, girlie, crook your little fin- 
ger.” 

Overcome by a wave of generosity, he 
interrupted himself ‘to extract a pigskin 
wallet from his pocket, and, slipping the 
rubber band from a plethoric roll of 
_ bills, moistened his fingers and removed 
one, shuffled the bills together, snapped 
the band about them, and so into the 
wallet again. 

“Here, girlie, take this. Mighty little 
for a girlie like you.” He seated him- 
self beside her, easing a hand under her 
elbow. “Sable, that’s what them shoul- 
ders need, sable. No imitation sealskin 
for this little “4 

The camphor-wet handkerchief rip- 
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pled from Merrilie’s hand. A shudder 
went over her at his touch. 

“Oh, so that’s the tune. 
icy one? What a glance—and I offer 
her sable. High and mighty—but all I 
got to do is to remind her of the Lyric, 
two years ago—two. She blushes like 
a million—that’s a long time for some- 
body to keep ‘mum’—somebody that 
knows what I know.” 

A flash of green, and Merrilie was on 
her feet. 

“Tell it, for God’s sake, tell it! You’ve 
held it like a knife at my back for two 
years. Tell it, I said!” 

Gruman lounged in his chair and 
smiled. 

“Why the explosion? Nothing to get 
excited about, unless Gad, Mer- 
rilie, I bet you’d be a bunch of devils 
when you’re mad. Sable, that’s what 
them shoulders need.” 

Merrilie was out on deck, her coat 
drawn tightly about her, as the tug 
whistled for the wharf. 

She climbed the steps of the Val- 
lambrosa after midnight. The light in 
the hallway was lowered to a lifeless 
flicker. Because she dreaded the bleak 
upstairs room, she sat for a while in the 
shadows of the porch. Half an hour 
passed. An hour. . Footsteps—whisper- 
ing—louder 

“What’s on your mind?” 

The voice of the Mole came cautiously 
out of the shadows that confronted her. 
He could move so stealthily, without 
disturbing the very air about him. 

“Tom?” 

“You guessed it.” 

“Where have you been all this time?” 

“Who wants to know?” 

“Why, I do, of course. I—lI worry, 
Tom, every time you go away like that— 
mad.” 

He-contemplated her silently, then: 

“Been out on the old scow?” 

She nodded. 

“What makes you so white?” He 
touched her cheek with his finger tips. 


Isn’t she the 
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“You're like a plaster o’ Paris Aphro- 
dite or some o’ them dames.” 

“I—I fainted, Tom, out there.” 

“No—you didn’t—honest? Wha’d 
I tell you about the night work—eh?” 

He sat beside her, drawing her to 
him until her head rested on his shoul- 
der. She was as remote as the stars. 

Unseen by the Mole, a figure emerged 
out of the fog. Merrilie turned he: 
head. Rafferty. Now was her chance. 
Would she be afraid again? That hand 
lifting out of the water. She could 
know—she wanted to know—and yet 
she—— Her throat tightened. In an- 
other moment Rafferty would cross the 
triangle of light. 

“Tommikins, please 

With a quick, understanding laugh, 
the Mole jumped up and stepped back 
into the hallway. She turned and 
watched. The hand was lifting; she 
could see the thumb curling backward 
and down like a letter C. Before she 
had recovered from the daze that en- 


veloped her, the Mole was back again 
at her side, questioning her. 


“Who was that? 
Flatfoot.” 

She must speak, answer him. 

“T wonder,” she said dully, “if he has 
forgotten the one about ‘Mavourneen’.” 
The Mole regarded her, puzzled. 

“D’you know, you’re an awful funny 
kid, sometimes. Sogn as I get ready 
to spill some glad news to you, why off 
you go—scat—like that.” 

“What news?” 

“Mebbe you've already heard it.” 

“Heard what?” 

“About Gruman. I just blew up 
from downtown. They’re saying he was 
slugged—shot deader’n a doornail—in 
the old joy tub as he was checking up 
receipts for the night. Not much more 
than an hour ago, I guess. Straight 
goods, they said. Say, what’s the idea? 
You ain’t going to faint, Merry?” 

She did not hear him. She was star- 
ing out into the fog wall. 


Looked like old 


ae : 


“Say, Merry, on the level, what's the 
grand idea, going out there and dancing 
yourself into a faint? If it’s money”— 
he dived a hand into his pocket—“if 
it’s money—here.” 

He was holding in one hand a bulging 
pigskin wallet. Now, he opened it and, 
peeling off a handful of bills, tossed 
them into her lap. 

“Who says I ain’t the liberal guy? 
Count it, Merry. It’s yours, every red 
cent. I guess that'll buy a few doll 
clothes, eh, Merry? Gee, why the 
frost?” 

Her eyes were on the pigskin wallet, 
the neat roll of bills, the rubber band. 

“Aw-w, Merry, come out of it. Did 
I take the wind out of your sails, sort 
of, with all the mazuma?” 

She rose, the bills spilling about her 
feet. 

“Gawd, Merry—Merry, you ain’t sore 
—you ain’t + 

And then, out of the fog the sound of 
feet, running. A whistle. “Tom—the 
cops—Rafferty. Tommikins, it was my 
fault—my fault. I told—I Oh!” 

The patrol clanging out of sight in 
the fog. Merrilie standing alone, still 
in green, the soft young green of tender 
grasses blowing in the wind. 

Out of the shadows Rafferty came 
toward her. He was not singing, though 
she did not realize that. 

“Mavourneen, ye’d better be running 
in to bed. ’Tis no place -for ye.” 


Days of hair nets. Nights, endless 
nights, the ache not in her ankles now, 
but in her heart. It would be cooler 
down on the steps. There was no fog. 
High up, too far away to be friendly, 
the stars. 

Soon he would come—singing, she 
hoped—Rafferty. She would know his 
step. She hoped—— Something caught 
in her throat—it was not a sob. Would 
he? One never knew. He might not 
so much as glance her way, and yet he 
had called her “Mavourneen.” 





AM enchanted that you have been 

stationed here in Poitiers—the 

hunting excellent.” Captain 
Georges Valeé leered across the café 
table. 

“Hunting?” asked the other. “I 
thought there was no hunting in the 
province of Vienne.” 

With infinite care Captain Valeé 
stirred his créme de menthe so that the 
water from the melting ice would be 
mixed evenly with the liqueur. 

“Yes, my friend, hunting. La chasse. 
And since you are English, I must ex- 
plain that there is always hunting— 
where there a woman.” Captain 
Valeé smiled. “The nature of woman 
is peculiar. Perhaps I should explain 
it to you—since you are English.” 

Lieutenant Hammersmith nodded. 
The little man across the table was al- 
most unique both in appearance and 
ideas. 

“Eh bien. A woman is not like a man. 
No. The good God made her to think 
strangely. Now a man—he falls in love 
with a particular woman, is it*not so?” 

“Yes.” The English offieer spoke 
quickly. An accidental falling in love 
with a particular woman was responsible 
for his exile in a provincial town, when 
he might have been attached to the lega- 
tion in Paris. 

“Good, again. Listen. A woman is 
influenced by the atmosphere of life; 
by the very many nothings which added 
together make a something. With the 
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man it is accidental. With a woman it 
is the right time plus the right place. 
In fact, if you let me arrange the time, 
and the place, I can succeed—well, I 
can succeed where more handsome. men 
and more brilliant men have failed.” 

They were sitting in the Café de la 
Comédie, across the cobble-paved street 
from the Théatre Municipal. The an- 
cient doorman estepped out from the 
lobby to ring a hand bell. The crowd 
of officers; of students and women—so 
many women—began to move toward 
the theater: the entr’acte was over. 
Hammersmith paid the waiter, tipped 
him two sous as the customary “‘pour- 
boire,”” and rose from his chair. 

“Shall we he suggested 
lazily. 

Valeé sipped his liqueur. 

“As you wish. For me, I prefer not 
to miss the third acg of ‘Carmen.’ There 
is an atmosphere in the third act. Bizet 
understood women.” 

Something in the complacency of the 
tone annoyed Hammersmith. Just as 
they were finding their places in the 
fauteuils d’orchestre the Englishman re- 
opened the subject. 

“You say that 
women ?” 

“And why not, monsieur? 
studied them for many years.” 

The orchestra climbed up from the 
depths with a dignity suited to municipal 
employees. The director bowed to mon- 
sieur le préfet in the right stage box; 


> 


return: 


you understand 


I have 
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to monsieur le maire in the left stage 
box; to messieurs the gentlemen and 
mesdames the ladies of the audience. 
A student in the balcony called out 
loudly, “Voila, le chef de gare” —an un- 
complimentary reference to certain ro- 
mantic passages in the director’s life his- 
tory. The audience laughed as only a 
Latin audience can laugh at a home 
thrust. Overcome with confusion, the 
director attacked the premier violoniste 
in a whispered monologue. 

Hammersmith seized 
arm. 

“Who is she?” he demanded. 

In the prefect’s box was a tall bru- 
nette, who displayed a perfect arm and 
hand as she leaned forward to tap the 
prefect with her fan. She might have 
been thirty—young enough to dare the 
blazing lights of the prefect’s box, ex- 
perienced enough to be coolly indifferent 
to the stares of the audience. 

“God,” whispered Hammersmith, “she 
is a princess.” 

“But no,” replied Captain Valeé. 
“She is the wife of monsieur le préfet.” 

Then the lights dimmed and the cur- 
tain was raised. 

When the opera is well acted, the 
music becomes incidental to the plot 
movement. For a few minutes Ham- 
mersmith watched a white arm and a 
jet fan in the stage box and then the 
progress of the story absorbed his 
senses. 

Carmen was telling her own fortune, 
and the prima donna laid down the cards 
with the mingled courage of desire and 
the reluctance of despair. The scene, 
the mountain camp, was shaded. Back 
in the wings stood a few guards, while 
beside the fire, Carmen gambled against 
her fate. Once she shuffled the pack 
and the death card came uppermost. 
Twice she ran them through her fingers 
—and again the ominous warning of the 
black ace. 

The girl shuddered, turned away; 
then her fingers crept back to the cards. 


the captain’s 
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Carmen was a heroine; she believed in 
the future which her cards foretold, 
knew that it meant death. Very slowly 
she shuffled the cards for the last time 
—Hammersmith felt that here and not 
in the final stabbing was the climax of 
the play—then she lifted the third card 
and 

“Regardez, mon lieutenant. 
there, in the prefect’s box!” 

Hammersmith - glanced from the 
drama of the stage tq the drama of 
real emotions. The wife had. leaned 
forward with her beautiful profile 
thrown into bold relief against the glare 
of the footlights; her lips were parted, 
one could see that her breath came in 
little gasps as she followed the action. 

-“Madame is very much affected, 
n’est-ce pas?” whispered Valeé. At that 
moment Hammersmith hated him‘for his 
unhealthy wisdom. 

But it was from madame that the 
Englishman learned the act was over. 
He observed that she sank back in her 
chair, covered her face with the jet 
fan and shuddered. Then he knew that 
Carmen had flung the cards and Don 
José to the winds, and given herself to 
her new lover and death. 

Valeé nudged him, meaningly. 

“Madame has found the time when 
she is ready to become—interesting. 
One needs merely to provide a suitable 
place.” 

“And a man?” asked Hammersmith. 

“Oh, you—me—anybody who is con- 
venient. You, if you prefer.” 

“You are a devil,” the Englishman re- 
torted. 

“Unfortunately, you flatter me. No. 
I have merely a little imagination and 
experience.” 


There, 


The prefect gave the ball. It was 
to be regretted that his quarrel with his 
wife had prevented her presence. Of 
course, Lieutenant Hammersmith was 
invited; an accredited foreign observer 
at military maneuvers is a person of 
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some consequence. When Captain 
Valeé met him in ,the cloakroom, the 


Frenchman drew him to one side. 
“Madame will not be here this eve- 


ning. She has quarreled with her hus- 


band. Qf a truth, it is a cat-and-dog 
household.” 

Either the dinner wine or a sudden 
thought made Hammersmith flush. 

“I wonder,” he asked carelessly, “if 
you could find out where she is?” 

“Why not? She is at her mother’s 
chateau, four kilometers from the city. 
The Chateau de la Barre, on the highway 
to Tours. There is a rose garden with 
a long walk under the yew trees and 
benches in the deep shadows. Also a 
boathouse down by the river. I know 
it well, monsieur. It is a charming 
spot.” : 

Hammersmith discarded all attempts 
at indifference. Madame Yvonne ceased 
to attract, she compelled him since that 
might at the opera and the subsequent 
presentation. He turned to leave the 
Hotel de Ville, but Captain .Valeé ar- 
rested his movement. 

“What imprudence! It is first neces- 
sary to show one’s self upstairs. Sacre 
dame! There will be talk enough as 
it is.” 

Accompanied by Valeé, Hammer- 
smith mounted the stairs to the ball- 
room. Broad marble steps guarded by 
two massive lions carved from black 
stone, by way of newel posts. Once 
they had belonged to the Court of 
Honor of a Vienna palace and had been 
carried away by a souvenir-hunting mar- 
shal of the first Napoleon. But Valeé 
interested the Englishman more than the 
spectacular entertainment. He reflected 
that Valeé’s mind was like the plaster 
walls of the old barracks in Portsmouth. 
There were dark spots where the rain 
water, like unhealthy knowledge, had 
leaked in. Together, the little French- 
man and his tall comrade threaded their 
way down the receiving line, bowed 
themselves into the supper room where 
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the spurs of the cavalrymen clinked on 
the marble floor an indistinct accom- 
paniment to the military band which 
played in the assembly hall. A magnifi- 
cent sergeant of gendarmes presided 
over the silver punch bowl, while a dozen 
officers exchanged wild stories of the 
“big push” back in ’15 when English- 
man and Frenchman were buried in the 
same shell hole. 

“By the crooked hind leg of the sacred 
lamb,” swore Major le Burge of the 
artillery, “the dead ones were lucky if 
those German pig-dogs weren’t planted 
in the same furrow with them.” The gen- 
darme sergeant refilled his glass and the 
major laughed loudly. The women who 
heard the witticism drew away from him 
slightly, not because they were shocked, 
but because it was “chic” to appear so. 

Hammersmith questioned Valeé in an 
undertone. 

“You have not forgotten?” 

“Forgotten? Never. Let us have 
another glass of this punch. My word, 
major, this reminds me of the old times; 
good comrades and full glasses. And 
to-night most of them are under ground. 
Pardon, major, I forget. Were you at 
Verdun ?” 

The major inclined his head, drained 
his glass at one gulp. 

“At Verdun? Mon capitaine, I had 
that honor. Sergeant, another glass— 
good punch this, but weak. Understand, 
I do not object to- the triple sec, or the 
cherry brandy, they are essentials, But 
why does our friend insist on diluting 
such excellent liquids with lemon juice 
and water? Your health, gentlemen. I 
was at Verdun. I make no boast, it is 
known to the world; General Magain 
with his.own hand gave me the médaille 
militaire. Sergeant, fill our glasses while 
I tell them oi 

Valeé interposed. 

“Might we not step outside, where it 
is possible to sit down?” 

“Good,” grunted the major, reeling. 

Supported by Hammersmith and 
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Valeé, the major was able to descend 
the glittering steps. Valeé led the way 
across the Place des Armes into the Rue 
Carnot. With good-natured jests, the 
crowd made way for them. 

It was dark in the entrance of the old 
church, Valeé halted, glanced quickly 
up and down the street; no one in sight. 
With one quick motion he pushed Major 
le Burge into the doorway where the 
hero of Verdun collapsed like a sack 
of meal. Valeé dragged him still farther 
back into the shadow. 

“The old fool will sleep as well here 
as in his own quarters—he is used to 
hardships, he was at Verdun.” With a 
dry chuckle, he added: “One gets credit 
for a charitable action and at the same 
time establishes a perfect alibi. Truly, 
drunken men are very useful.” 

“You are a devil!”” Hammersmith re- 
peated a former accusation—but this 
time it was a compliment. 

The Frenchman glanced at the clock. 

“Ten o’clock. She is now in bed. 
But it will take you half an hour to ride 
out to the chateau. Voild. She will be 
out in the garden by the time you arrive, 
because ‘she is thinking of the ball and 
is very lonely. I should walk down 
toward the boathouse, and ” 

“Good night.” The tall man started 
in the direction of the cavalry stables. 

“One minute, monsieur.” Again 
Valeé chuckled. “At the chateau one 
should not tip the porter more than two 
francs, when he opens the gate. There 
are times when generosity is confes- 
sion.” 


There was no need of a “pourboire” 
for the porter; the chateau gate stood 
ajar. Hammersmith tied his mount and 
wandered through the indistinct shadows 
of the rose garden ; heavy, massive walls 
above an old moat, now redolent with 
the perfume of many flowers. Valeé 
had told the truth, the hunting about 
Poitiers was excellent, 

Between two rows of branching yew 


trees, a gravel walk led down to the 
river. Hammersmith’s heel plates bit 
into the pebbles with a sound curiously 
reminiscent of the crisp snow of the 
Canadian winters: But in the Northland 
there had been cold and hardship, while 
at the chateau was warmth and love. 
Ahead he heard the murmur of the river 
with the guttural “g-r-r-u-m-p” of a 
bullfrog. 

And then he noticed the pungent fra- 
grance of a cigarette. Again Valeé had 
guessed right. Yvonne was sitting by 
the boathouse. He stepped back into 
the deep shadow and waited, while his 
knees threatened to give way under him. 
It was so ridiculously easy, if one knew 
Valeé’s recipe. 

The cigarette dropped into the river, 
a figure in filmy white strolled to the 
end of the little pier and leaned down 
over the water. Archie Hammersmith 
started forward, then paused, for she 
was singing to herself very softly: 


“But this new love. He loves me well 
And to choose him——” 


“By gad,” thought the man, “it’s that 
song—‘Carmen’ must have affected her 
even more than she——” 

Almost beside him, so close that he 
jumped, a clear baritone caught up the 
melody : 


“Here as thy slave; love binds me fast: 
Carmen—Je tadore. 


“Yvonne, my little one,” said the 
voice of monsieur le préfet, “I have 
been miserable all the evening, but I 
could not get away from the ball 
sooner.” 

“Ah, Henri, my -love,” sighed the 
wife—indistinctly—because her head 
was on his shoulder, “I was very lone- 
some.” 


“Nevertheless,” remarked Captain 
Valeé the next morning as he drank his 
king’s peg of champagne and schnapps, 
“it is useless to complain, And tech- 
nically, I was right.” 
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The Season Chooses Its Exit 


HIS is the time of year when, in 
accordance with one of the pret- 
tiest of our quaint old Amer- 

ican customs, the reviewers broadcast to 
a breathless public their lists of those 
ten plays, produced during the season, 
which they consider the most important. 
It is a nice idea, it hurts nobody, and it 
doesn’t entail any staggering amount of 
extra labor on the part of the critics. 
The really colossal work would lie in 
selecting the season’s ten least important 
plays from the multitude of eager con- 
testants, each with a perfectly legitimate 
claim to the coveted title and its ac- 
companying prize of a spray of wax 
raspberries under glass. 

But, so long as the most revered re- 
viewers go on doing the simpler thing 
and setting down only those events of 
the theatrical year which seemed to them 
to make the deepest imprint, it shall 
not be said of us that we are not a slave 
to the conventions. As we sit at our 
charmingly appointed, bill-heaped desk, 
wandering idly in memory’s garden, 
there come to us, as in a vision, those 
ten things that are to us the high spots 
of the season of 1921-1922 in the New 
York theater. And here, reading from 
left to right, they are: 

The first act of “Anna Christie;” 
Pauline Lord’s acting, all the way 
through “Anna Christie; the music in 
“Good Morning, Dearie ;” the phenom- 


enal trained crow, at the Hippodrome; 
Lenore Ulric’s performance in “Kiki ;” 
the banquet scene in “To the Ladies!” ; 
Glenn Hunter’s impersonation of a 
Tarkington youth in “The Intimate 
Strangers ;” the fantastic Fifth Avenue 
scene in ‘The Hairy Ape;” the work of 
the Nugent family in “Kempy ;” and the 
opening performance of “The Hotel 
Mouse,” at which, for positively the first 
time in this city, your correspondent 
wore her spring suit. 

There are other things, too, that can 
never be forgotten—once you _ get 
started on this thing of making out lists, 
it is practically impossible to escape be- 
ing carried away with the excitement of 
it. Clear and sharp as the first vision 
comes the memory of ten other events, 
which will ever bloom in this mind as 
the season’s lowest.. To wit: 

The audience at the opening of the 
“Chauve Souris,” which  well-nigh 
swooned with ecstasy when ‘a company 
of Russian players made up to resemble 
wooden soldiers came out and per- 
formed a drill; the role of the antijazz- 
and-anti-alcohol lover, in “The National 
Anthem ;” the plot of “The Night Call;” 
the comedy of “Go Easy, Mabel;” the 
richly upholstered ladies who attended 
a certain matinée of “The Hairy Ape” 
and conclusively disproved the theory 
that women have no sense of humor by* 
laughing gayly every time the stoker 
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hero uttered a nonparlor phrase; the 
scene between the child actress and the 
midget who played opposite her, in 
“Letty Pepper ;” the happily married 
couple who got into the wrong seats at 
“The Czarina” and refused to be talked 
out of them; the ending of “Lilies of 
the Field ;” the advertisements of “The 
Rubicon ;” and the dresses worn by 
Lillian Lorraine in “The Blue Kitten.” 

Well, of course, one might run on 
this way until exhaustion set in, but, as 
you have doubtless noticed some time 
ago, it does not accomplish much in the 
way of getting down to the account of 
the month’s plays. It looks, really, as 
if this were the logical place to start in 
on the monthly bedtime story all about 
jolly old Mr. Public, and what a per- 
fectly rotten time he had with all the 
queer little shows that came romping 
down from their funny little nests in 
God knows where. : 

You see, the theaters are having @ 
rather listless time of it, as this slinks 
to press. It isn’t quite one season, nor 
is it exactly another, and the producers 
are, as you might say, catching up on 
a little sleep before crashing off on 
their summer activities. 

But I would be the next to the last, to 
put it mildly, to want you to go home 
with the impression that the producers 
are not doing what they can to make 
things pleasant for their little friends. 
We have our simple good times, even 
though the season is just’ on the point 
of doddering painfully off into the Great 
Beyond. 

There is one thing that appreciably 
eases the strain for the plays that arrive 
at this time of year, and that is that 
practically nothing is expected of them. 
Nobody does anything particular in the 
way of bruiting their names about be- 
fore they get here, and the attitude of 
those whe attend them seems to be, 
“Oh, well, I suppose we might as well 
be here as staying at home trying to fix 
the radio outfit.” 


In Broadway. Playhouses 


That was one—and doubtless the only 
—advantage that “Kempy” had in com- 
ing to town when it did. Little had 
been heard about it. It had been an- 
nounced that Grant Mitchell was in it, 
which was the most startling news item 
connected with it, and some few glean- 
ers of quaint bits of information re- 
marked that it was written by J. C. Nu- 
gent and his son, Elliott, both of whom 
were to appear in it. A polite “Yeah?” 
was the warmest greeting that the news 
received. People strayed into the Bel- 
mont Theater on the opening night with 
an air of “I may stick it out for an 
act or so, but I’m glad of the chance 
to get to bed early.” 

And then “Kempy” turned out to be 
one of the nicest little comedies they 
ever saw in their lives. 

Of course, any comedy whose scene 
is laid in the small-town home of a 
comfortably middle-class family, and 
whose authors have taken the pains to 
provide their characters with words 
that real people say, invariably must get 
itself compared with “The First Year.” 
Well, “Kempy” does suggest “The First 
Year,” in its setting, slightly, but more 
in the faithfulness to life with which 
its people speak. Also, there is an 
elderly father, who, if you want to 
strain a bit after resemblances, is mildly 
reminiscent of the father that the late 
William Sampson played so perfectly in 
“The First Year.” And that, I can 
conscientiously state, is that. 

For from there on, “Kempy” goes 
off all by itself. Its plot is far more 
extravagant than’that of “The First 
Year,” to begin with. And it is clear 
of the blots of synthetic sentiment that 
sully Frank Craven’s play. There is 
no whimsically philosophical old coun- 
try doctor, and a pleasurable ending is 
achieved without anybody’s whispering 
to anybody else that a little stranger is 
coming to gladden the household. In 
fact, it is amazing how free “Kempy” is 
from hokum. 
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Graht Mitchell is the featured player 
of “Kempy,” but his rdle, expertly 
though he plays it, is only a secondary 
one. The honors of the evening go in 
one large gob to the Nugent family— 
Mr. J. C. Nugent, as the embittered 
father; Miss Ruth Nugent, probably 
the only ingénue on the American stage 
who never turns cute on her role; and 
Elliott Nugent, as the young plumber 
who comes to fix the pipe and finds him- 
self, to his bewilderment, involved in 
a marriage with a temperamental daugh- 
ter of the house. To pick out other 
members of the company as deserving 
of special mention would be to list the 
entire remaining cast. Particularly in- 
telligent work in a character part is 
done by a dog—probably the Nugents’ 
dog—who, though small and somewhat 
shabby, has a splendid face for comedy. 

In short, you couldn’t find a nicer 
family gathering than that which is go- 
ing on at the Belmont Theater. Please 


do drop in on the Nugents any eve- 


ning. You are sure of a good time. 

It isn’t a bad idea, along at the fag- 
end of the season, to try a revival or 
so, and see what happens. If what 
usually happens to revivals occurs, you 
can always say that the time was at 
fault. So “Fanny Hawthorn,” under 
which title “Hindle Wakes” was 
brought back to life, was recently pre- 
sented at the Vanderbilt Theater. 

Now “Hindle Wakes,” when it was 
first produced along around ten or 
twelve years ago, was locally looked 
upon as “awfully broad.” Indeed, for 
a girl to attend it in company with 
a man was regarded just about as a 
marriage. But times, as some one has 
put it, change, and these days the ruin 
of a lady, as a subject of conversation, 
is approximately as startling as that of 
a medieval castle. 

Certainly, the lady’s ruin is a subject 
of conversation in “Fanny Hawthorn.” 
Up to about fifteen minutes before the 
final curtain falls, some one is always 
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explaining to some one else that Fanny 
has been ruined, and that Allan ought 
to marry her. Little groups of the 
play’s characters keep going off into cor- 
ners and telling each other that Fanny 
has been ruined,~and that Allan ought 
to matry her. Even the lady in back 
of you manages to grasp the idea that 
Fanny has been ruined, and that Allan 
ought to marry her. Finally, however, 
Fanny in a brief, sharp speech an- 
nounces that she doesn’t want to marry 
him, and won’t do it, and the play ends 
as she goes proudly out to her own life, 
while Allan prepares to seek his re- 
cently estranged fiancée, and get her to 
listen to reason. 

In spite of its long, hard stretches 
of repetition, “Fanny Hawthorn” is a 
brave and interesting play, finely acted 
by Eileen Huban and Herbert Lomas. 
But it is strange to recall the tales one 
heard of it when it was “Hindle 
Wakes.” Seeing it now is like going 
back and looking at the sunny, homely 
stairs, where, as a child, one used to 
believe that bears lurked. Or at least 
something like it. 

There have been among us for a 
long time two almost hysterically suc- 
cessful mystery melodramas—“‘The 
Bat,” of course, and “The Cat and the 
Canary.” So the producers, with their 
beautiful, childlike faith, have it all rea- 
soned out that any mystery melodrama 
will be a big success. There have been 
rumors that whole floods of mystery 
melodramas are about to break over us, 
and there is no particular reason to 
doubt the truth of them. Such things 
have happened before. 

Of the flood of mystery plays, but 


-two have thus far trickled into town. 


One of these, “The Charlatan,” with a 
cast including Fred Tiden, Olive Wynd- 
ham, and Fania Marinoff, provides a 
pleasantly entertaining evening. 

The other one, “The Night Call,” has 
everything in it but a ballet of the sea- 
sons. There is a murder, a girl alone 
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in a deserted house, a raging storm, a 
smugglers’ cave, a gang. of bootleggers, 
an ex-private with the doglike affection 
so usual among stage soldiers for his 
ex-captain, a betrayed female yokel— 
even a radio outfit. None of these 
things, avith the possible exception of 
the murder, seems to have much to do 
with anything, but the author evidently 
thought that as long as they were hang- 
ing round, they might as well go into 
the plot. 

“The Night Call” is not all melo- 
drama. It has its tender moments. 
Thus, when the heroine is under suspi- 
cion of murdering a friend of hers, and 
the jail doors are yawning for her, she 
keeps the law and the action of the 
play waiting while she sinks in a seat 
and, looking out into the eyes of the 
audience, declaims wistfully, “Our fairy 
prince—shall we always know him, 
then, when we meet him?” There are 
any number of little touches like this 
running through the play. Oh, the au- 
thor has her serious side, too! 

The presence in the cast of Elsie Rizer 
and Dodson Mitchell brings back ten- 
der memories of “The Tavern,” and 
one wonders, on watching Mr. Mitchell 
behave exactly as he did when he was 
host of “The Tavern,” if there is not 
a chance that “The Night Call” is in- 
tended to be burlesque, also. If it is, 
it’s perfectly corking. ~ 

And now we come to ous Jewish 
friends. The first of these, in the or- 
der of production, is “Bronx Express,” 
once done in Yiddish at the Jewish Art 
Theater, and now, after having been 
translated by somebody and provided 
with wise cracks by Owen Davis, being 
done by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn 
at the Astor. “Bronx Express” is a 
delicate dream play, with something of 
the quality of “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl”—or, rather, it must once have 
been a delicate thing. 

Here and there, chiefly owing to the 
good offices of James R. Waters and 
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of a remarkable boy actor called Syd- 
ney Salkowitz, flashes of Ossip Dymov’s 
original play do manage to struggle 
through the gloom. But, for the most 
part, it is all pretty heartbreaking. It 
would be extraordjnarily interesting to 
find out just why Mr. Coburn felt that 
Heaven had called him to play the réle 
of a Bronx button maker. Barney Ber- 
nard might with equal fitness take a 
crack at playing Bill in “The Better 
Ole.” 

Mr. Bernard, though, will be occu- 
pied for some time to come, judging 
by all the signs,.in playing with Alex- 
ander Carr in “Partners Again,” an- 
other of the Potash and Perlmutter 
cycle, showing the famous pair, this 
time, in the automobile business. Messrs. 
Glass and Goodman, the authors, 
have-spared themselves no pains in get- 
ting laughs for their piece. In fact, 
it seems as if they rather enjoyed go- 
ing out of their way to drag in some 
struggling line that would have been 
happier in its native haunts. But the 
laugtis are there, and it is impossible 
to get around the fact. And Barney 
Bernard and Alexander Carr are, as 
they always were, truly gorgeous. So 
if you like Potash and Perlmutter, the 
time of your life is awaiting you at 
the Selwyn Theater. 

Oh, that’s so, there was a musical 
comedy among the other things. Its 
name was “Go Easy, Mabel,” and it 
was billed on the program as “The 
Musical Comedy Different.” During 
the first few moments of the piece, it 
seemed as though a couple of letters 
had been omitted, and that “The Musi- 
cal Comedy Indifferent” was what had 
been intended. It soon developed, how- 
ever, that this idea was all wrong. De- 
spite the presence of the buoyant Ethel 
Levey, and the curious misplacement in 
the cast of Estelle Winwood, it was 
quite plain that the slogan for “Go 
Easy, Mabel,” should have been “The 
Musical Comedy Terrible.” 





Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


O overwhelmed are we by the wide 
diversity of opinion and preference 
expressed in our morning mail these 
days that we have decided-to put it di- 
rectly up to our readers and get a really 
representative vote from them. And 
we shan’t mind the size of the mail bags. 


WHat type of tale do you, gentle 

reader, like best to be entertained 
with? Is it the tale that is purely fanci- 
ful, that transports you away to realms 
that you yourself cannot visit except by 
proxy? In which the people do all the 
things that you would do if you had the 
leisure time and the wealth, and were 
unharassed by petty considerations gen- 
erally? The story in which all the dif- 
ficulties of life are nicely adjusted and 
the hard places smoothed over and the 
ending a happy one—the kind of an end- 
ing that we should all write to our own 
life stories if the action of the plot were 


left to us? 
O® do you like life “jazzed up” for 
you in the stories you read? Its 
high lights and shadier places painted 
brilliantly—heightened, in fact, to the 
point where your own nerves jangle in 
response to what some one has aptly 
called the “sexaphone” of life's 
orchestra? Are you most easily be- 
guiled into real enjoyment of your read- 
ing when the tale before you is one of 
life translated into terms of the tensest, 
most studied pleasure s@eking’ Or do 
you like even your pleasure tempered by 
Py 


restraint ? 
O* the other hand, do you perhaps 

count only those as real stories that 
picture life as it is in its essence? Isa 
magazine story real and worth while 


the time it takes to read it only when 
it depicts life with all its inevitable con- 
flict, emotional crises, and physical and 
mental defeats? Do you like best to 
read stories that are gripping and dra- 
matic not only in plot or theme, but as 
well in treatment? Do you enjoy the 
exquisite agony of love and its cross 
currents, or do you prefer to see it 
through rose-colored glasses—in your 
fiction, if you can’t in life? 

And one other point—do you like 
best to read about very young, inexperi- 
enced people, who by their courage and 
daring make the grade; or does it in- 
terest you more to read about those 
whose actions are tempered by the so- 
phistication that comes with experience? 


T° go back to our premise—what kind 


of stories do you like best? We 
believe that.in a magazine devoted en- 
tirely to fiction all readers can be 
pleased. There’s opportunity to cater 
to a diversity of tastes. AINSLEE’s has 
since its beginning been dedicated to the 
pleasure of its readers, and we guide 
ourselves by our readers’ desires. No 
other formula seems to us worth while. 
What, tien, do you want most in the 
way of fiction? Write and tell us. We 
are planning issues for the fall and 
winter months which we believe are vital 
and entertaining, and we invite you to 
help in the planning. By the consensus 
of your opinion we hope to arrive at 
that happy blending of all tastes which 
we are constantly seeing in our mind’s 
eye. In an early issue we shall print, if 
space permits, some of the letters from 
readers, which seem to us best to ex- 
press its readers’ highest ideals for 
Arnstee’s. Let us have your letter 
early. 
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Do You Want 
°200 a Week? 


The Amazing Story of Carl Rowe 
Who Rose From an Income of $50.00 A Week 
To $1,000 A Month 


y name is_ Rowe—Carl Rowe. I 
l city in New York State. 
am going to tell you an amazing story about 
lf. It may seem too strange to believe, but 
can easily verify everything | have to say. 
Two years ago I was a baker. I was strug- 
along, trying to make the money in my 
envelope ‘meet the increasing expenses of 
family. There was no prospect for the fu- 


live in a 


‘oday, just two years later, I 
a successful business man. I 
plenty of money for all the 
gs we need and want. Last 
nth I made $876 during my 
e time, and was able to put 
D a week in my savings ac- 
t. 
am going to tell you how it 
pened. 
lease remember that two years 
I had no surplus cash. 
in the same fix as nine out 
ten other men. Expenses were 
fstantly mounting and my sal- 
, although it had increased, 
not keep pace with the cost of living 
wife had to do without things that I knew 
ought to have. We wanted an automobile, 
we couldn’t afford it. We wanted to buy 
own home, but we couldn’t afford that. 
t made me desperate to think of what might 
pen if I became sick or lost my job. I wor- 
about it, and so did my wife. We were 
mg from hand to mouth, and we didn’t know 


t calamity and hardships might be lurking just 
nd the corner. 
d yet—today—I own our nine-room house. I 
an automobile. I have money for books, the 
tre, or any other pleasures that I may want. I 
the cash today to educate my son and send 
through college. 
re is how it happened. One day in glancing 
bh a magazine read an advertisement. The 
rtisement said that any man could make a 
" to three hundred dollars a month during his 
p time. 
didn’t believe it. I 
eight hours a week, and I 
i that no man could make that much during 
ple of hours a day spare time. 
as I read that ad I found that it pointed to 
who had made that much and more. In the last 
raph the advertiser offered to send a book with- 
cost. I still doubted. But I thought it was 
a two-cent stamp, so I tore out the coupon 
put it in my pocket and next day on my way 
from work I mailed it. 
en I back to that day and realize how 
I came to passing up that ad. it sends cold 
down my spine. If the book had cost me a 


knew that I 
day for $50.00 a 


had worked 


thousand dollars instead of a two-cent stamp, it 
would still have been cheap. All that I have today 
—aa automobile, my home, an established business, 
a contented family—all these are due to the things 
I learned by reading that little eight-page booklet. 
There is no secret to my success. I have succeeded 
beyond any dream I may have had three years ago, 
and I consider myself an average man. I believe 
that I would be criminally selfish if I did not tell 
other people how I made my success. 
All the work I have done has been 
easy, and withal, amazingly simple. 1 am the repre- 
sentative in this territory for a rain- 
coat manufacturer. The booklet that 
I read was one issued by that com- 
pany, It tells any man or woman 
just what it told me. It offers to 
anyone the same opportunity that 
was offered to me. It will give to 
anyone the same success that it has 
brought to me. 

The Comer Manufacturing Com- 
pany are one of the largest manu- 
facturers of high-grade raincoats on 
the market; but they do not sell 
through stores. They sell their coats 
through local representatives. The 
local representative does not have to 
buy a stock. All he does is to take 
orders for Comer raincoats and he 
gets his profit the same day the 
order is taken. Fully half my cus- 
tomers come to my house to give 
me their orders. 

My business is growing bigger 

I don’t know how great it will grow, 
very few business men in this city 
profit is greater than mine, and I can 
unlimited opportunity in the future. 

a - * a 


pleasant and 


every month, 
but there are 
whose net 
see only 


If you are interested in increasing your income 
from $100 to $1,000 a month, and can devote all 
your time or only an hour or so a day to this same 
proposition in your territory, write at once to the 
Comer Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. They 
will send you without any preliminary correspond- 
ence or red tape a complete selling outfit, with full 
instructions, samples, style-hook,. order book and 
everything you need to get started. Sign and mail 
the coupon now and in less than a week you can 
be making more money than you ever believed pos- 
sible. 


Mail This Coupon At Once 


sa ss sass a es es _eese es el 
THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. K-71, Dayton, Ohio. 

I am ready to start as a Comer Representative if 
you can show me how I can make from $50 to $200 


a week. Please send me without any expense or 
obligation to me, complete outfit and instructions, 
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The Land of Unborn Babiaf 


N Maeterlinck’s play— 
“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land—all misty blip s: 


—where countless babies are waiting their time to be born. Kc 








As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide the big gatp"' 


Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle addressed to Earth. por 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy clouds h 
not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” it will be dropped into? . 





Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home—cannot finy 
awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, rivalling in beauty the... 


misty cloud-land. ib, 


But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born into a cleanpein 
healthful home where the Blue Bird of Happiness dwells.  *y¢ 


in eV 
As each child is so born— mI 
the community, the nation, and the home are richer. For ju 
as the safety of a building depends upon its foundation of rodptio 
or concrete so does the safety of the race depend upon i-“ 


foundation—the baby. he 


And just as there is no use in repairing a building above, if ihisi 
foundation be weak, there is no use in hoping to build a stron 


civilization except through healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babies— 

die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little feet falt 
along Life’s Highway. Thousands of imperfect baby-eyes strai 
to get a clear vision of the wonders that surround them. 
sands of defective ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. - 


of 
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And thousands of physically unfit men and women occupy bag 
seats in life, are counted failures— all because of the thousasiim 
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biealhe Land of Unborn Babies 


«1 thousands of babies who have been denied the birthright of 
risty blyp sanitary and protective home. 


born. Ko that wherever one looks—the need for better homes is ap- 
: big gagparent. And wherever one listens can be heard the call for such 
“1 t omes from the Land of Unborn Babies. 


clouds_|ihe call is being heard — 

sped init the schools and colleges that are establishing classes in home- 
waking and motherhood; by public nurses and other noble 

Not Hih¢omen who are visiting the homes of those who need help and 

rauty instruction; by the hospitals that are holding Baby Clinics. 


by towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks and health exhibits; by mag- 
> a Cleappzines and newspapers that are publishing articles on pre-natal care. 


ells. {By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies Act, under which health boards 
»fnevery State will be called upon to give information to expectant mothers. oss 





UI this is merely a beginning— fA 

For J"iThe ground has hardly been broken for the Nation’s only safe found- >) 
n of rodption—healthy babies—each of whom must have its rightful heritage : 
upon it An Even Chance—a healthy body. 


he call will not be answered until every mother, every father and 
ery community helps to make better homes in which to welcome 
ove, if ithisitors from the Land of Unborn Babies. 


la Stron 












The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- is aniing tie important than pro- 
pany has been working years for im- tecting the people of our land } ca 
provement in home conditions and sur- preventable diseases and unnecessary 
roundings and rejoices in having helped death. 
thereby to reduce materially the death Jn 1921 the Metropolitan distributed 
nate of babies and of mothers in child- 25,000,000 booklets with the 
fi birth. ring this period the death most important phases of and 
Cet Tait rate from in us diseases of chil- disease. It will be glad to furnish on 
dren has been reduced 37%. The total request, booklets the mother 
yes stral death rate has been reduced 31.9%. in pfenny eS how to — 
n Pesce: Sei seers | “Tre 
Nl. ‘ vital importance to its ¢ = oe on be © 

ers and the Public, that it speiahing eases—how to make the family health 
Ilaby. ~ | the results with the hope of showing ‘*T and happier. 

to everyone, everywhere, that there HALEY FISKE, President 
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—just say 
Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


- Stops Puin Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid —the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 4, 
for valuable book, “* Correct Care of the Feet.”’ 
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00 You LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give 


you any i prize if 

you answer this ad. Nor will we ciaim to 

make you rich in a week But if you are 

anxious to develop your talent with a 

successful curtoonist you can make 
picture 


money, send a copy of this 
6c. in stamp: s for 
sample 


portfolio of curtoons s 
lesson plate, and let u plain. 





835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


PH PANS COIS 
-WATCHES- 


CASH or CREDIT 
Genuine Diamonds S224" 


PRICES ARE DOWN Send for Catalog 
Everything fully explained. Uver 2,000 illus- 
trations of Diamonds, Watches, Uearte, 
Jewelry, Silver- : 
charge 
account, 





rfect cut Diamond Yirtot Watch 18-K § ite Gold. 17 
aete tt Sone sibs. 


are & bol Yarms | Sr ror wor. 


THE NATIONAL 
Dept.C-222, 108 ¥. Stat State St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING | 











BROS & CO. {353 stores im LeADine ciTes 
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~ Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 








True-Tone 
Saxophone Book Free 4’ Saxophone 
Tells when to use Sax- j Easiest of all wind instruments 


- You can learn the seal 
©) in an hour’s practice and Diay 
pular —_ in a few 
ou can take your place ip 
band within 90 days, if you : 
desire. Unrivalled 
entertainment, church, lodgeor 
school. In big demand 4 
sa chestra dance music. The 
trait above is of Donald 
Soloist with the famous Paul 
a 


man’s Orchestr: 
You may order 

Free Trial Buescher Instroment 
A without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it six days in your own home, without obligg 
tion. If parfectin satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
SUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 

Everything in Band end Orc 

BLOCK 








Makers ‘hestra Instruments 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
Eee 








you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new, simple “Instuctograph” 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting ; we teach you 
Ow, guarantee you steady work at home no 
matter where you live, and pay youcash each week. 


Full peseteseiore and booklet free 
AMERI SHOW CARD HOOL 
240 Ryrie Building oronto, Can. 











Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S Bd - PADS 
are difterent from the truss, 
being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posety * to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 


not slip, 
oannet chafe of ort press ansingt 
the pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from os 





a =*| | 


208 Grand Prt. 

Ph elvet—easy to app tp=tpenpenstves Awarded 

Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recov » 

matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 

prove it by sending Trial of Piapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 








Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, 
Name..-....-- eeecceece ” 
AGETOGS 000 cccccccccccccccccccccccscccsccccesoocsecoes ooceee 
Geturn mail wfll bring Free Trial Plapao......-.-+++0+« oe 





“DON’T SHOUT” . 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHONE.” Itis invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what giasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimonials 
users ali over the country. It 
describes causes of Geaineay 
tells how and why the MORLE 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St, 
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hat name is 
all you need to 
know about a 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
LONGEST WEAR 
LOWEST PRICE 


WHITINC-ADAMS 


Trade VULCAN Mark 
RUBBER CEMENTED BRUSHES 
Inside the binding of each brush every bristle 
is set in pure plastic RUBBER vulcanized 
hard and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


No second-hand junk rubber is used--no substitute 
—no imitation—no synthetic rubber—nothing but | 





new, clean, pure, strong RUBBER. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years 

| Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 

| Ribbon, the hichest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915. 


























THE VALUE OF 
CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 





Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and 
most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the human system for the 
ame cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the 
better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
F: i impurities always present in the stomach and intestines 
and earries them out of the system. 





Chareoal sweetens the breath after smoking, and after 
eating onions and other ordorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but 
probably the best charcoal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, in tablet form or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
sweetened to be smooth and palatable. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much 
improved condition of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, 
that no possible harm can result from their continued use, 
but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

Many physicians advise Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to 
patients suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat. Charcoal is also believed to greatly benefit the liver. 
These lozenges cost but thirty. cents a box at drug stores, 
and you get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets. 


-ADAMS) 
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Increase Your Pay 
Within the next few months! 


Are you sacrificing the best years of 
your life to a routine job, in the thought 
that you must stand in line for promo 
tion—that you can advance only at th 
shuffling pace of the rank and file? Th 
man who depends on length of service 
for advancement rarely gets beyond the 
information desk. 


Why throw away your future in a 
low-pay job, when you can qualify, in 
a comparatively few months, for a hig’)- 
salaried position as a business special! 





Thousands of men with no better start than you 
have doubled and tripled their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. During a period of only three months, 
1,089 members of LaSalle Extension University 
reported definite salary-increases as a result of 
training under this remarkable method. The 
average increase per man was 56 per cent. 





If “half as much again’’ would look geod to you 
within the next twelve months, and if you hive 
the stamina to do the work, check the t:aining 
that interests you, sign and mail the coupon NOW 
It will bring you full particulars, together with 
details of our convenient-payment plan; also your 
free copy of “Ten Years’ Promoticn in One.” 
“Get this book,”’ said a prominent Chicago 
executive, “even if you have to pay five doilars 
for it." We will send it free. 

Make your start toward that bigger job TODAY. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 865-R Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me in- 
formation regarding course indicated below: 





Busi M O Modern Business Corre- 
OSalesmanship spondence and Practice 
OHigher Accountancy O Modern Foremanship 


and Production Methods 

DRailway Accounting endl Terecenst ond Bugiey- 
Station Management ag , 

OLaw—Degree of LL. B. rt Bookkeeping 


OTraffic Management 





OCommercial Law Business English 
M Oc cial Spanish 
ae Erteteney OEffective Speaking 


OBanking and Finance OC.P.A.Coaching 





TS 


Se maineganane 


QUID ccctetncctnntcennsesvntiinteneccnsneseeanictions tt as 
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For Summer Time 
And All the Time 


All Ingersoll watches 
are good timekeepers. 
Sturdy, reasonable, reli- 
able, good looking, they 
carry a sound guarantee. 

You need not worry 
about loss, theft nor 
breakage, ‘The cost of a 
new Ingersoll is so small, 
comparatively. Twelve 
models, including Radio- 
lites. See dealers’ dis- 
plays. 

INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago 


























TUBE WITH 


FRE EACH TIRE 


Sensational Cut In Standard Tire Prices! 


Two tires for less than the usual cost of one. and « tree 
inner tube with each tire! No doubie treads or sewed tires, 
Our big volume means best tire values. Act now and cut 
your tire cost in two. Thousands of steady customers are 


a full mileage out of 12, 000 MILES 


and aoe = can get 
' — can see the m) in our io Order i. prove it 
—but order now! This 8 a special lot selected for record- 


breaking sale. Supply limited and going doubie ‘quick 
Note the Rargain Prices on Two Tires of Same Size: 
: 1 
$ 13 tty sii 
14 
3 


$48 
0. 
1. 
2. 
3.2 


14.95 
SEND NO MONEY! Shipment ©. U. D. express or pare 
post. Examine tires on arrival and if not fully satisfied 
return same at our expense and your money wiil be jo proms 
refunded. State “peer straight side or clinch: 
DELAY! ORDER NO 


.BANY TmRe & RUGBER COMPANY 
2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 191-4  Chicage, 














mommmm SATS 


Rats won't eat food they eee 


tats, reat'e why fail. Rats 
. But ek oT 
a different food each night. This 








DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible ped Head N Ea 
Drums yy pee’ hearig and » ead Noises, 
and will do it f w they are = jeceaphones, 
‘annot be seen yi my Effective when Deafoe: 

is caused by Catarrh or or by Perforated, Parually 4 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. to put in, 
easy to Ne out. Are “Unseen Com rts.”" Ine 
expensivi Write for Booklet and my eworm 
gtatement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite %8, 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 


$2,800 in2 HOURS! 


—is what your Genuine C hinese Good Luck 
ring brought me,” says Fannie Brice, 
Hundreds tell us our ring brought success 
in love, businese and financially. Ours 
is the genuine and original ring, stamped 
inside with the €. Believed by Ancients 
to bring Good Luck, Health, Happiness, 
Prosperity. Solid Sterling silver Price, 
Postpaid. Cash with order $1. 60, or, C.0.D. 
$1.60. THE ZANZIBAR CO., Dept. 216, 
108 West 42nd Street. Now York City. 


SAY! 


Thousands have; why don’t you improve your 
financial condition? Operate a Kingery Pop- 
corn Popper, Peanut Roaster or Popcorn Fritter 
Outfit. 70 cents profit on every dollar. Many 
styles and sizes. Popping 40 quarts to 12 bushels 
per hour. Roasting 12 quarts to 5 bushels. Prices 
$40 to $1550, Liberal terms. Catalog free. 


KINGERY MFG. CO., Est. 1881. 
Dept. A-F CINCINNATI, OHIO 
























YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you samples 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Love Story, People’s Story, 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-Play 
magazines. Select those you want and he will 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New York 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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z Age Is Judged A 
| By Gray Hair s 


( we streaks suggest middle age and \ 
start your friends asking how old you 
really are. Keep your hair its origina! 
youthful color 
by using Mary 
T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Re- 
storer. 

This dainty, 
colorless liquid, 
clean and clear 
as water, brings 
back the orig- 
inal color safely = = 
and surely. No ee NTI, CATA 


danger of freak- 


ish streaks or ~ 
dis coloration. 
The restored ] 
color is even 

















and perfectly e 
natural in all lights. Nothing to wash or C 
rub o 
Send coupon for free trial bottle and Hiimits in 


test as directed on a single lock. State 
carefully the color of your hair. Better, 


enclose a lock in your letter. Then, when | 
thoroughly convinced, get full-sized bot- e 
tle from your druggist or direct. 


——-—- -———---—~—--+ 


j Mary‘. Goldman, 1996 Goldman Bidg., St. Pant, Minn. You Want to Earn Big Money! 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 




















{ man’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my hair Aad you a be enticfied uniocs you que, steed pam | 
ont i motion, But are you prepared for the jo ad o 
- { is Jet black... Masher Gist brown... medium | Do you measure up tothe standard that insures success? 
| brown....-. light brown, drab or auburn.----- 1 Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
iS! ] necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
J NOMS ccaccccnccceccenscecstansatasndsecessansccscanssecess estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
= | I must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
1ccess ye | must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 
Ours | NEO TD, | Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
pes ee ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
chen s 





big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barredfrom promotion bythelack ofelementary education, 


as EARN MONEY Con Yoo Quilly fr 0 Better Postion 

ee We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 

y-% | 13 (@)789 plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 
you all the a that form the a py of practice 
Be yourown Boss. Make 25 to 75 Dollars a week at usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
$ home in your spare time. We guarantee to make $ yay = | iskeen and exacting. Dopet come your — 
tay a Show Car Writer by our New Simple Method. ke ut make up your mind to i and you wi oe tt 
your ~ o Canvassing or Soliciting. We sell your work and the requirements that will bring you success an ig 








he pay you cash each week no matter where you live, money. YOU CAN DOIT. 

"0 Illustrated booklet and terms free. : 

‘ritter Let us show you how to get on the road to success, 
Many U —— show ey ay It will not cost you a single working hour. Write today. 
—— $ 211 Lohrman Building ll Land Security Bldg, ( It costs you nothing but a stamp. 

ree. —_—L— cereal American School 

1, -. . : ; Dept. H.C.4, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
HIO = = SE bee ——_——— = —— os © 





American School 
| Dept.H.C.4, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
| | Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
....Architect +++. Lawyer 
..»-Building Contractor achine Shop Practice 
..-. Automobile Engineer hotoplay Writer 
. Automobile Repairman echanical Engineer 




















, . -+»-Civil Engineer hop Superintendent 
\ Dent cond + pos rat. ...-Structural Engineer .-.-Employment Manager 
be Wi fn the ving cama | | ....Business Manager ..+-Steam Engineer 
AP eB me -++-Cert, Public Accountant ....Foremanship_ 
convinced it is the Greatest .»..Accountant and Auditor ....Sanitary Engineer | 
Bargain in America, send TT eeper .++-Surveyor (& Mapping) 
it back at o ....Draftsman and Designer .... Pelephone Engineer 
Only if pleased, send ....Electrical Engineer .+.. Lelegraph Engineer 
weekly--at t.¢ s ....Electric Light & Power .-High School Graduate 
....General Education Fire Insurance Expert 


Bice. 


I 
Diamonds « an 
No red tape. N 


.- Vocational Guidance 


Wireless Radio 
..-Business Law i 


Undecided 














Name 


st ewereeee CORPO O ESE E OOOOH EEE SE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEES 
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2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y.\“= 
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Value Received 


The wise business man—the chap who 
builds his foundation upon solid rock—is 
he who gives full value for money received 
and throws in a couple of handfuls of good 
will, to doa little more than even things up. 








This is the principle upon which 


is based. We give a generous measure of 
the best kind of fiction by such authors as 
Dr. Henry Rowland, Dane Coolidge, W. B. 
M. Ferguson, Bertrand Sinclair, Francis 
Lynde, and then pack it in tight by adding 
splendid material by authors who are not 
as well known, but whose merit compels 
recognition. 


The Popular Magazine costs 20 cents 
and is worth it. 


a 








PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 
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AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN A LIFE PRESERVER 








Eveready Spotlight —a vacation necessity 


Vacation time again! And this Eveready Spotlight, with its 
300-ft. shaft of electric brilliance, adds more enjoyment to 
the evenings than anything else in the kit! A handy necessity 
for motor boating, canoeing, or rowing; going over to the 
dance; flashing signals; strolling down the 
road; emergency use in your automobile ; 
lighting the way everywhere. 


TMONEY-BACK OFFER] 
Try out this wonderful spotlight without 
risk. Buy one of any Eveready dealer for 
$3.75. Use it over night, flashing it on 
objects near and far. If you are not glad 
to keep it, return it the next day, andthe 
dealer will refund your money. But you 

will keep it, and you would not be without 
an Eveready Spotlight for many times its 

small cost. = 




















. Eveready Flashlight Batteries 
For sale everywhere at electrical, hardware, sport- give brighter light, lastlenger; 


ing goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; fit and improve all makes of 
garages; general stores. flashlights 





























‘cc Che ster lield 


We state it as our honest GA R ET S E S 


belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield are of finer 
quality (and hence of better 


taste) than in any other 
cigarette at the price. 
Liggett @ Myers Tobacco Co. , 


—of finest Ryn and Domestic tobaccos 

















